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ou Hiſtorians write that Pharton 
= was the firſt King after the Deluge that 
reign' d over the Threſprotæ and Moloſ- 


ans, and that he was One of Thoſe, 


oho came with Pelaſgus into Epirus. 
Others tell us (1) Deucalion and Pyrrha having 
built a Temple at Dodona, ſettled there among the 
Moloſfans. In aſter- times Neoptolemus the Son of 
Achilles tranſplanting a Colony thither, poſſeſs'd 

himſelf of thoſe Parts, and left a Succeſſion of 
Kings after him, nam'd Pyrrbidæ; for in his Youth 
he was call'd Pyrrhus; and gave the ſame Name to 
the (2) eldeſt of his Sons by Lanaſſa the Daughter 


(1) By this Account the Tem- (2) He bad Eight Children 
ple of Fupiter at Dodona was the | by that Princeſs, of whom Pyr- 
firſt that ever was built; but the x th was the Eldeſt.but Hedying 
Greeks have attributed That to | very young, his Brother Pielus, 
Deucalion, which did not come | who was the Second; ſucceeded 
to paſs til many Years after, | his Father, hs 


Fa = 


- (2) Fuſtin does not attribute 
This to Tharrytes, but to Arybas| Alcetas I. 
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of Cleodes Son of Hyllus. From Him Hchittss came 


to have. Divine Honours paid to him in Epirus, 
where he was. worſhip'd under the Narie of Me- 
N After theſe firſt Kings of this Branch, 
Thoſe that follow'd became ſo barbarous, and were 
both for their Wealth and Actions ſo obſcure, that 
there are not the leaſt Footſteps of them to be found 
in Hiſtory. (2) Tharrytes is ſaid to be the Firſt who 
adorn'd his Cities with the Cuſtoms of the Ereci- 


ans, made Learning to flouriſh, and eſtabliſh'd 


ood, and wholſom Laws among his Subjekts, and 
y this means he became famous to Poſteriry. Al- 


cetes was the Son of Tharrytes, Arybas of Alcetes, 
and of Arybas and Troas his Queen was born 


ZEacides. He married Pthia the Daughter of Menon 
the Theſſalian, who acquired much Reputation in 
the Lamiac War, and next to Leoſtbenes had the 
greateſt Authority among the Confederates. Aaci- 
des had by his Wife Pthia two Daughters, Deida- 
mia and ;Troas, and a Son call'd Pyrrbus. Aacides 
was depos'd in an Inſurrection of the Molaſtans, 
who ſet up the Sons of Neoptolemus the Brother of 
Arybas, and murder'd all the Friends of acids 
that fell into their Hands. Pyrrbus, who was then 
an Infant, eſcaped the ſearch ofthe Aﬀaſſines by the 


(1). That is afrer Neoprolemus, | ut a Pyrrho ſedes, ſic vith chltior 
and his Son Pielus, the thirteen] Populo ab Arryba Statuta. I. xvii. 
or | fourteen ſucceeding Kings] The following is the Genealogy 
are ſo unknown in Hiſtory, that | of the Family fuch #s we find it 
it is with great difficulty wel in Hiſtory | 1 
And out fo much as the Names of Soy | 
Some of them. Terrutas, or Tharymbas 


the Son of Alcetas I. who had; [ 5 

been educated at Athens. He faith] Neoptolemus, and Arrybus 
of him that quanto doctior Ma jori- ; 
bus ſuis, tanto & gratior Populo| Alcetas II. and acides 
fuit. Primus itaque Leges, ( Se. 
natum. anuuoſque Magiſiratus, gh, 


| | | 
lun. Pyrrbus II. and two Daughters, 
Reipublicæ Formam compoſuit n & q n 


Deidamia and Troias, 


means 


ö ASA HOSNLCGSMAGMWATONS 


RAUS 
matt of two faithful Servants, Androc lies and 


the Troubles, and fled with a few Domeſticks, 


n 
jo” 
und ſome Women, who were the Child's Nurſes. 


This Train, ſerrall as it Was, retarded them in their 


Flight, ſe that they were ſoon overtaken by the 
Enemy. In this Exttemity they committed the 
Infant te the Care of Audrorleon, Hippins, and 


Meander, three ydung Men of approv'd Courage, 


e and Loyalty, directing them to continut 
their Flight wirhout Roping, till they reach'd 
Megara a Town in Macedonin, whilſt They them- 
ſelves, . by entreaty, and partly by force, ſtopt 
the courfe of the Purſuers till it grew late in the 
Evening; when having with much Difficalty got 
clear of them, they haſten'd ro join Thoſe who hall 
the care of Pyrrbhus: But the Sun being ready 


— 


to 
ſet, and They near the utmoſt point of their ones 
i- 


were on + fadden defeared; for coming to the 
ver that tuns by the City, it look'd very dreadful 
and rough, and endeayouring to paſs over, they 
found it was not fordable; for ſome late Rains 
had ſwell'd the Water, and made the Current very 
high, and boifterons. The darkneſs of the Night 
added to the horrour, fo that they defpair'd of 
carrying over the Child, and the Women that at- 


tended him, without ſome other Affiſtance: Where- 


fore percaiving ſome of the Country People on the 
dther fide, they deſir'd them to aſſiſt their paſſage, 
and ſhow'd them Pyrrhus, calling out aloud, and 
importuning them; but they could not hear for 
the noiſe and roarings of the Water: Thus Time 
was ſpent, whilſt Theſe bawled out as loud as they 
cou'd, and Thoſe liſtened with all their Ears 
without being able to underſtand them. At laſt 
One of them recollecting himſelf, pill'd off a piece 
of Bark from an Oak, and with the Tongue of a 
Buckle expreſſed on it the Neceſſities and the 


F 


A 4 Fortunes 


8 ſecur'd him in the very beginning 
ſome 


Y 


— , 
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Fortunes of the Child, and then rolling it about 4 
Stone, which was made uſe of to give force to the 
Motion, threw it over to the other ſide, Some re- 


port they faſtened it to the end of a Javelin, and 
darted it over. When They on the other Shoar had 
read what was on the Bark, and conſidered. the 
ſhortneſs of the time, they - inſtantly. cut down 
ſome Trees, laſh'd them together, and came 
over to them. It fell out, that He who firſt got 
aſhoar was named Achilles. He took the Prince 


in his Arms, and convey'd him over, whilſt his 


Companions perform'd the ſame Service to his Fol- 
lowers. . When they were thus got on the other 
fide of the River, and out of the reach of their E- 


nemies, they continu'd their Journey till they ar- 


Tiv'd at the Court of Glaucias King of Ihria. 
They found this Prince fitting in his Palace with 


the (1) Queen his Conſort, , and laid the Child 


down at his Feet, imploring his Protection. The 
King, who ſtood in fear of Caſſander the mortal E- 


ney of A acides, remain'd a long time in ſuſpence, 


weighing with himſelf what Part he was to act 
in that Conjuncture, when the Child crawling to- 
wards him, and with his little Hands ſeizing on his 
Robe, rais'd himſelf on his Feet, and embrac'd the 


King's Knees. This Action at firſt provok'd the 


King to Laughter, but ſoon after touch'd him with 
Compaſſion for an helpleſs Infant Prince, who was 
come to him for Refuge, and with his Tears im- 


plor'd his Protection. Others ſay, he did not 


crawl towards Glaucias but towards the Altar of 
the Penates, and that raiſing himſelf up he ſpread 
his little Arms about it; which made Glaucias con- 


ſider it in a religious View, and imagine that the 


Gods were intereſted in it. Wherefore taking the 


(1) Juſtin calls this Princeſs] be the Reaſon why C laucias his 
Beroa, and faith ſhe was of the Court was made chaice of to be 2 
Race of the Zacide, which may] Sanctuary for Fyrrbus. 


royal 


/ 


a royal Infant up into bis Arms, he deliyer d him to 

: the Queen, and order'd her to ſee him brought up 

- | with his own Children. Some time after This the 

1 Enemies ſent to demand him, and Caſ/ander Him- 

4 ſelf offer'd two hundred Talents provided he would 

g deliver him into his Hands; but Glaucias refus'd i 

n and when he was (1) twelve Years old conducte 

c him at the head of an Army, and reſtored; him to 

t the Throne of his Anceſtors... Pyrrbus had in his 

e Countenance an Air of Majeſty more Terrible than 

8 Auguſt. The Teeth in his upper Ja were not ſe- 

- '| parate, or diſtinct, it was all one continu'd Bone, 

T divided with ſmall Lines, reſembling the ſpaces of 

py a row of Teeth. (2) It was a general belief that he 

+ could cure the Spleen by ſacrificing a white Cock, 

2. and with his right, Foot gently preſſing the Part 

h affected, the Patients lying on their Backs for that 

d purpoſe. Nor was any one ſo poor or inconſidera- 

Ee ble, as not to receive the benefit of the Royal 

= Touch, if he deſired it; after the Sacrifice he ac- 

e, |. cepted the Cock as a Reward, and the Preſent was 

& always moſt grateful to him. The great Toe of that 

J= Foot was ſaid to have a divine Virtue; for after 

is his death, the reſt of the Body being conſum'd, 

de This was found unhurt and untouch'd by the Fire:? 

he bur of theſe things. afterwards. Being now abour 

as Is (1) That is when he was en-] (z) It appears from this Paſſage 

n- ter d into his twelfth Year; and | that the Opinion of ſome Kings 

ot This agrees with Fuſtins Account. having the Power of curing cer- 
c who faith Pyrrbus was eleven tain Maladies with a Touch is of 

O Years old when he recover'd the | an ancient Date, ſince here we find an 

ad Kingdom; but he does not fay | Inſtance of it of near two thouſand 174 

n- that Glaucias carry'd him back | Years ſtanding; and I take This = 

h into Epire, but that the Epirots to be the firſt Example of that 4 
F having turn'd their Hate into|kind. But our own Experience | 

he Compaſſion recall d him of their | of che like Pretenſions now- a- days | 

hi own Accord, and appointed Tu- | will not warrant us to give Credit 1 
: tors or Governours for the Ad- to this imaginary Virtue in Pyr- | ! 

mY miniſtration of Affairs during his | rhus. | q 

. Minority. | „ '1 

al Seventeen 5 
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appe: well ſettled, he took a Journey vut of 
the Kingdom to be t at the Nuptials of dne 
of Glantrar's Sons, with whoth de had been edu 
cated. But the MoloſFans, taking the Benefit of 
his Abſence, rebell'd again, turn'd out AI of his 
Party, tifled his Exchequer, and gave themſelves 
up to Neoptotemes. Pyrrbas having thus loſt the 
Kingdom, and in want of all things, apply'd him: 
ſelf ro Demetrins the Son of Antigonus, who had 
married his Siſter Deidama. That Lady when ſhe 
was very young had been promis'd ro Alexander the 
Son of Roxana by Mexander the Grent ; but Their 
Affairs in time proving unfortunate, when ſhe 
Came to Age they married her to Demetrias. At 
the great Battel of pus, (1) where all the Kings 
of the Earth were engag d, Pyrrbas, tho' yet but 
2 Youth,taking party with Demerrius,roured Thoſe 
that enconnrer'd him, and highly des Himfeif 
among all the Soldiery. After wards, when Deme- 
rrius's Fortunes were low, he did not forfake him, 
bur ſecur'd for him thoſe Cities of Extece with 


ment made between Demetrius and Prolemy, Pyr- 
rhus went over an Hoſtage into Ezynt, and both 
in Hunting, and other Exerciſes, gave Prolemy 4 
lively demonſtration of his Strength and Courage. 
Here obſerving Berenice in greateſt Power, and of 
all Ptolemy's Wives, bighell in eſteem for Virtue 
unnd Underſtanding, he made his Court, and paid 


cular Art of obliging the Great for his own Inte- 


(1) He ſaich all the Kings of I am of Opinion this Battęl was 
the Earth vere then engaged, be- | fought the third Year of the 
cauſe Lyſimachus, Seleueus, Ptole- | hundred and nineteenth Olympiad, 
my, Caſſander, Antigonus. and | three hundred Years before the 

And 


Demetrius were there in Perſon. 1 3irth of our Saviour. 


which he was entruſted. Upon Articles of Agrees 


his Reſpects principally ro Her: for he had a parti- 


reſt, and cafily overlook'd ſuch as were below him. 
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And Foraſmoch as there appear'd an unrdmmon 
Prudence and Moderation in his. Behaviour, He 
was preferr'd to the other young Priners, who then 


made their Court to Auligane the Daughter of Be- 
Yenice by het firſt Husband PH. This Match 
help'd kun to make à greater Figure, and be more 
taken Notice of than before. For Auigone prov'd 
a very good Wife te him, and obtain d for him 
Men, and Money, which enabled him to recover 
his Kingdom. At bis arrival in Epire his Subjects 
receiv'd him with open Arms, for they began to 
hate Neoptolemus for his arbi trary and tyrannical 
overnment, However Pyrrbus, for fear Neoptole- 
mus thou'd have recourſe to Some of the other 
Kings, came to an Agreement with him, and affo- 
TY him in the Kingdom. Some time afterthere 
were Thoſe who ſeoretly exaſperated them, and 
fomented Jealouſies between them. Pyrrbus his 
Quarrel to Neoptolemus was owing to this Accident. 
It had been a Cuſtom time bur of mind for the 
Kings of Epire co hold an Aſſembly at Paſſaro, a 
Place in the Province of the Molaſſiaus, where 
when they had perform'd a Sacrifice to Jupiter the 
Warrior they took an Oath to their Subjects, who 
were likewiſo ſworn to Them. The Kings obliged 
themſelves by Oath 0 govern according to Law, and 
the Subjects to maintain and defend, according to the 
ſame Law, the King, his Crown, and Dignity. The 
Ceremony was at this time perform'd in the pre- 
fence of both the Kings, and when it was over 
Preſents were made, and receiv'd on all ſides. A- 
mong the Men of Note that were then preſent 
was one Gelon, a faithful Friend and Servant of 
Neoptolemus : This Man, in token of Reſpect to 
Pyrrbus, made him a Preſent( i) of two Yoke of Oxen. 
ee Myrtilus 

(1) This was a Conſtant Cu- uy That which brought the 


tom amongſt the Antients, and | wiſe Men from the Eaſt to _ 
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Myrtilus the King's Cup-bearer be 
ther, at which Myrtilus was highly offended.” (1) Ge- 
lon, who was not 1 of the Proyocation, or 


merce with him, for Myrtilus was young, hand- 


and remove Pyrrbus 
be pleas'd with the 


couꝰ d not conceal his Joy, but gave it vent among his 


* 


ed them of 


Pyrrbus, who refus'd him, and gave them to Ano- 


Reſentment, invited Myrtilus to Supper. Some fay 
that in the heat of Wine he had an infamous Com- 


ſom, and well made. However after Supper he 
inſtigated him to embrace Neoptoſemus's Intereſt, 
By Poiſon. ' Myrtilus ſeem'd to 
| Hotion, and to enter into the 
Deſign, but immediately went, and diſcover'd all to 
his Maſter. Pyrrhus commanded him to take A. 
lexicrates his chief Cup-bearer with him, and re- 
commend Him to Gelon, as a fit Inſtrument for 
their purpoſe ; for he was defirous to have ſo helliſſ 
an Undertaking prov'd 1 more than one Evidence. 
Gelon being thus deceiv'd, led Neoptolemus Himſelf 
like wiſe into the Snare. He in confidence of Succeſs 
Friends. Particularly one Night at an Entertain- 
ment at his Siſter Cadmia's he blab'd out rhe whole 
Deſign, thinking None within hearing but Them- 
ſelves. Nor indeed was there a Soul in the room 


but Phanarete the Wife of Samon chief Keeper of 


Neoptolemus's Cattle. She had laid her ſelf on a 
Pallet with her Face turned to the Wall, and pre- 


tended to be faſt aſleep: But ſhe heard all that 


ſhip our Saviour at his Birth, and commend ir among the other Pre- 
acknowledge his Sovercignty, by | cepts he give «co Perſa. Tow ought 
preſenting unto him their Gifts] in the firſt place, fairh he. to have 


2s to the King of Kings, and So-| 4 Houſe, a Wife, and Oxen for | 
E i 


vereign of the Univerſe. This] Tilla 
Preſent of two Yoke of Oxen 


He. 5 | 
(1) The very Man, who. had | 


made to Pyrrhus is an Inſtance of 
the Simplicity of thoſe times. 
The Ox was in high Efteem on 
account of its grear uſefulneſs in 
Husbandry, For which Reaſon 
Heſtod has not forgotten to re- 


_ 


been juſt making a Preſent to | 
Pyrrhus of two Yoke of Oxen is 
for having him poiſon'd; whilſt |! 
| He, who had begged them of 
| Pyrrhus, and been repulsd, con- 


tinues loyal and faithful. 


pas d 


of the Taulantu, upon the Adria- 


71... © © © - © - 7 INORG 
pak'd without being in the leaſt ſuſpected, and went 


A early | the next Morning and | diſcover d- to Anti- 


gone every thing Neoptolemus had ſaid to his Siſter 
in her hearing. This was immediately carry'd to 
Pyrrbus, who for the preſent took no notice of it: 
But one Night, after the Performance of a ſolemn 


Sacrifice, he invited Neoptolemus to Supper, and 


kill'd bim. He had great Reaſon to be aſſur'd 


that all the leading Men in Epire were in his In- 


tereſt; for they had often preſs'd him to remove 
Neoptolemus, and not fir down fatisfy'd with Part 
of the Kingdom, when the Whole was His of 
Right; but to follow his Deſtiny which was lead- 
ing him to-a higher Point of Glory. Being en- 


courag'd by this Diſpoſition of the principal Men 


in the Kingdom, and juſtified by this villainous 


Deſign upon his Perſon, he no longer heſitated, 


but was before-hand with Neoptolemus. 


In acknowledgment of the Obligations he lay un- 
der to Berenice and Pzolomy, he nam'd his Son by 


Antigone, Ptolomy, and having built a City in the 
Peninſula of Epirus, call'd it Berenicis. From this 
time he began to revolve many and vaſt things 


in his thoughts; but his firſt hope and deſign 


was particularly laid near home, and he found 
means to engage himſelf in the Macedonian Affairs 


under this pretenſion. Antipater, Caſſander's eldeſt 


Son, had kill'd his Mother Theſſalonica, and ex- 
pell'd his Brother Alexander. Alexander ſent to 
Demetrius for Succour, and implor'd likewiſe the 
Aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus. Demetrius being retarded 
by other Affairs, Pyrrbus got the ſtart of him, 
and march'd to the Aid of Alexander, of whom 


he demanded (as a Reward for his Services) the 
City of (1) Nymphea, all the maritime Coaſt of 


Macedonia, 


(1) Near Apollonia in the Country | rick. Apollonia itſelf may notim- 
ns be fo calbd, from a — 
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Macedonia, and of the conquer'd Countries which 


did not anciently belong to the Kingdom of Ma- 


codon, together with Ambravia, Ararnania, and Am-. 
Pbilbohia. The young Frines og way to this 


Demand, he took Poſſeſſion of theſo Countries, and 
ſecur'd them with good Garriſons, and kept for 
Alexander himſelf the other part af the Kingdom 
Which he gain'd from Antipater. CLADE, 
King Lyſmachus wou'd willingly have affiſted 
Antipator, but had his Hands, ar that time, full of 
other Buſineſs, wherefore knowing that Fyrrbus 


would not diſoblige Prolomy, or deny Him any 
thing; he feign'd Letters to him in his Name, 


deſiring him to give over the Expedition, upon 


the payment of three hundred Talents by — 


nipater Pyrrbus opening the Letter quiekly 


cover'd the fraud; for it had not the aecuſtom- 


ed Style of Salutation, The Father to the Son 
bealth, but King Ptolemy 1 Pyrrhus the Ning 
Bealth. He reproached Zyſimachus for this piece 
of Forgery, and yet ſoon after liſten'd to Terms 


of Accommodation. The Peace was ſo far ad- 


vanc'd, that the three Princes met to ſwear to the 
Articles upon the Sacrifices. The three Victims 
were a Goat, a Bull, and a Ram; but as the 
were leading the Ram up to the Altar he fell 
down dead, not by any Blow he had receiv'd, but 
by meer Accident. All the Aſſiſtance laughrt at 
the Adventure; (r) but Theodotus che Southſayer 


mous Rock near it, call'd Nn f (1) In thoſe Days grew Re- 


phæum, fo well deſcrib'd in the | gard was bed to the Explications 
Life of Sylla, and in Dion, Lib. the Divines or Southfapers gave 


41. The learned Palmerius is of of Signs and Prodigies. Howe- 


Opinion, that inſtead of Myzphea euer here we three Princes, of 
it ought to be read Implea, be- | whom: One. only is tonch'd with 
cauſe there is a Town of that | that Superſtition. Pyrrhus refules 
Name in thoſe Parts. Stephanus ] to take the Oath, the other Two 
Tn oO Optarporruey, | take it. Theodotus's Prediction 
R Tuugaia mas: Tymphe | was verify'd in the Event, for 
a# Mowtain is Theſprotis, and | Alexander was murder'd Toon af- 
Tymphaia a City. ter. 


wou'd 


e rr rege gd oo 


Pere 


Ke t T a 


0 nat ſuffer Nyrrhus to ſwear, declaring that 
Heaven by that Qmen portended : 
one of the three Kir 
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the death of 
Ss upon which he refuſed 
Affairs of Alenander were 


ta ratify the Peace. 1 


now in ſome kind of Settlement, notwithſtanding 


which Demetrius WY and twas evident he 
came undeſir'd, and ſtruck a Terror ivto Alexay- 
der. After they had been a few days together, 
their mutual Jealouſies made them deſign 

each other; but Demetrius taking advantage of 
K occaſion, was before - hand with the young 


Mazedon. - There had for ſame time paſt been no 
very good underftanding between Him and Pyr- 
rhus; for he cou'd nat forget the Inroads he made 
into Theſſaly; beſides, that Diſtemper natural to 
Princes, the Thirſt of Power and Dominion, ren 
der'd their Neighbourhood not only uneaſy bur 


formidable to each other. This Jealouſie and Di- 


ſtruſt was infinitely augmented by the death of 
Deidamia. In ſhort each of them havin 


ſeiz'd 
on Part of Macedonia, and Both N Chim = 


the Whole, This added Fuel to t 


| Flame, and 
ve A 2 Colour to their reſpective Preten- 
ns. Demetrius having fubdu'd the Atoliauc, left 
Pantauchus with ſome of his Forces to ſecure bis 
Conqueſts in that Country, whilſt He march'd ar 


the Head of the reſt. againſt Pyrrbus; and Pyr- 


rhus, as ſoon as he was advertis'd of it, took the 
Field in order to meet him; but they Both miſ- 
took the Way, and ſo paſt by each other. De- 
metrius fell into Epirus, and waſted the Country, 
whilſt Pyrrbus meeting with Pantauc hus, gave him 


Battel. The Diſpute was warm and obſtinate on 


both Sides, eſpecially where the Generals fought. 
For Pantaucbus, who in Dexterity, Courage, and 
Strength of Body, came not behind any of De- 


merrius's Captains, and being moreover full of | 


Fire, 


anne fag 


g, flew him, and-proclaim'd bimſelf King ef 


for it, One in d 
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Fire, Confidence, and Ambition, challerig'd Pyr. 
rbut to fingle Combat. Pyrhut on the other 


Hand yielding te none of the Kings his Cotempo- 


raries in Fortitude and Thirſt of Glory, and efteem- 
ing the Honour of Achilles rather due to him for 


his Courage than his Blood, adyanc'd agginft Pan- 
tauchus through the Front of the Army: Firſt, 


they us'd their Lances, then came to a cloſe Fight. 
and managed their Swords both with Art and Force. 


Pyrrbus receiving, one Wound, but returning two 


Neck,  repuls'd and overthrew ' Pantauchus, but 


„ 


could not kill him By for he was ſuddenly 


reſcu'd by his Friends. The Epirots, rais'd . wit 

the Victory of their King, and admiring his Cou- 
Tage, forc'd through, ant cut in pieces the cloſe 
Body of the Macedonians, and purſuing Thoſe that 


Ned, Kilrd Many, and took five thouſand Priſoners. 
This Fight did not ſo much exaſperate the Ma- 


cedonians with Anger for their Loß, or with Ha- 


tred to Pyrrbus, as it caus'd an Eſteem and Ad- 
miration of his Valour, which furniſh'd a new-w 
Subject of Diſcourſe among Thoſe who had ſeen 
What he did, and were engag'd againſt him in the 
Action. They thought his Countenance, and Swift; 


neſs, and Motion expreſt Thoſe of the Great Alex. 
ander, and that in Him they beheld ſtrong Re- 
ſemblances of his Vavacity and Strength in Fight. 
The other Kings repreſented that Conqueror in 


their purple Robes, number of Guards, bending 
of the Neck, and a fierce lofty Tone: it was 


Pyrrhus only who repreſented him in Strength and 


Feats of Arms. Of his Knowledge in Military 


Order and Diſcipline, and his great Ability that 


way, we have the beſt information from the Com- 


mentaries he left behind him about that Argument. 


Antigonus being ask'd who was the greateſt, Sol- 


dier, ſaid, Pyrrhus wou'd be, if he livd to be od; 
N 8 meaning 


* 


e Thigb, the Other near the 


AOS ESF sss 8 


# 


| 09 1 b wy | vehav was: 
vuitten by Plutarch in the Life | 


— : 


\P.V\RKH: vs. 


6— 2a” 2a, 3 . 


nibal ſaid; that of 20 
he 5 Pyrrhus 


for s 


eat Commanders in 
Sufficiency and 


nduct 


The Firſt, Scipio the Second; and Himſelf the Third, 


reported in the Life of Scipio. 


Indeed he 


apply d himſelf to no other Science hut that of 


Far, which was the 


conſtant Subject of bis 


Thoughts and Converſation: . He lock'd on (2) 


That as the moſt Noble and Kingly Part of Learn- 
ing, ' conſidering all other Sciences as Curioſities 
: Wherefore tis reported of 


beneath his Notice. 


him, that when he was once ask d at a Feaſt whe- 


ther he thought Pytbon or Capbiſias the beſt Mu- 


ſician, he — 'd Pplyperchon is the het: Soldier 31 in» 


timating thereby that War only was What a Ki 

3 in, and Fos 
3 his Familiars he was mild, and not eaſily 
incenſed, but forward and ready 


ought 2 be 


and underſtand. To- 


in anſwering 


neſſes; ſo that when ropus, who had done him 
many Services, was dead, he could not bear it 
with Moderation, ſaying, Ve indeed bad :ſuffer'd 
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ſeems to Have made two Trips 
of Memory; One is, for ſaying he: 
had mention'd; That in the Life 
of Scipio, which we ſee. aftually 
written in the Life of 
nus; and the Other, that there de 
relates ' Haznibal's Opinion quite 
paves from . what, he tells it] 
Fee he faith that Hamibal|p 
 Africantis meeting at 
Th being Converſation 
—— Generals of Armies, 
affirmed; that of all 
Commanders. Alexander was the 
Firſt, ' Pyrrbus the Second, and 


1 
of Scipio. As. it ſtands here by 


| hat was 'bommon 10 eee but he could met 


1 dun N 
Gith hete: is he differeats, f. 
Pyrrbus, who is there only | 
Second in Rank, is here the Fir E - 
and the Second is given to Ne 
pio, of whom there is n men- 
tion in che other Place... C 
Hannibal have been of two con- 
trary Opinions on t erer 
Occaſions ?. ELLE 
Sees 


(a2) Miſcrable are 
wh ſe Princes have the Sine 

ollele⸗ eld with that Notion. 2 2 
« be confeſs'd that the- Military 
Science is fitter for a Prince than 
maay Others ; but the Science of .. 
Peace and Juſtice is the Belt. f 


All, by which That of War is ta 
be * * 


Himlglffthe Third. What be] 
Vol. IV. 


ſme 
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Sous cbndenmig Himſelf for having delay d it fo 
| *rill be bad:toft the Opporthnity o 
2 him; (1) for our Debts may be ſatisfy d to the 
Creditor's Heirs, but the acknow nent of re- 
ceiv'd Favours not paid in, while T 
it is due can be ſenſible of it, afflicts a good and 
a worthy Nature. Some thinking ix fir chat Pyr- 
rhus ſhould baniſh a certain ill-rongu'd Fellow in 
Ambracia, who had fpoke very indecently of him; 
Ler bim rather, ſaid he, ſpeak againſt int bere 40 4 
few, than rambling about, ſpread an ill report of me 
every, where. Another time ſomie young: — 2 So 
— brought before him for having raibd at him 
in their Cups, and He asking tbem if they ſaid 

ſuch and ſuch things of him, One of them at- 
ſwer' d, We did, Sir, and ſhould have ſuid a great 

deal mort if we had bad more id ine; at which Words 
he ſmibd, und diſcharged them. After Antigone ð 
Death he wedded ſeveral Wives on purpoſe to en-: 
urge his Intereſt and Power. For he marry'd the 
Daughter of Anoleon King of Paonia, Barceuns 
Duv zhter of Bardyilis King of Ji/yria, and Lewa/< 
aughter of Agathocles the Syracuſian, who 
* be with her in Dowry the Iſland of  Coreyra 
9 her Father. By Antigone he had Pro- 
lemy, Alexander by Lanaſſa, and Helenus the youngeſt 


by Barcenna. Al theſe Princes were naturally of 


a martial Temper, which he quieken'd and fo- 
mented by their Education, ſharpening in their 
very Infancy their innate Courage and ipolitieg 
to War. Tis ſaid when One of them, yet a 

Child, ask'd him to which of them he would 
leave his Kingdom, he Nig, to Him that had the 


"uf 1) This Diſtinction of W 


Mind to 8 ſeedy and ſui 
between Debts and Obligations, 


table Acknowledgement of them, 
is very proper, to ſhew how much | whilſt it is in his Power. 
it | (ata a noble and 3 


Fi, K 


being grateful | 


7 rs | '?) 


are Sword, which was much like that (t) 


Divide wot as the common Rout, © 
"Bat with the Sword each cut his Portion out. 


So unſociable and brutal are the meaſures which 
Ambition takes. ; ns ws. 

Aſter this Battel Pyrrbus _  glorioufly 
home, entertain'd himſelf with the ſenſe of his 

own Honour and "Greatneſs of Mind, and being 
call'd Eagle by the Epirots By your means it is, 
ſays he, that [am an Eagle ; for how ſhould I not be 


fach, while I am born up by your Arms as on Wings? 


A little after having Intelligence that Demetrius 
was dangerouſly ſick, he fell on a ſudden into Ma- 
cedon, intending only an Incurſion, and to harraſs 
the C y 3 but was very near ſeizing upon All, 
and taking the Kingdom without a Blow. For he 
march'd as far as Edeſſa, the Capital of the King- 
dom, without any Oppoſition. On the contrary, 
many of the Inhabitants came in, and joyn'd him. 
This danger excited Demetrius beyond his Strength, 


and his Friends and Commanders in a ſhort time 


got a conſiderable Army together, and with all 


(1) He means the terrible Im-] out his ſhave in the Succeſſion w th 
precation of Qedipus ggainft hie % Ege of his Sword. The Latin 
own Children, and alludes to] Iuterpreter has tranſlated it 
that paſſage in the Phanician Mo. „ = 
men of Ipides, where Foc aſta Diris devovet liberos execrandis 
dad of her Huchand, o. 57. U. . banc domun acu 
"Apts ddr Taupsly Ao tar 

d rag 


rendering Sia Nd by perdant 6 


Omi]o riShpp, Souc Cu- inſtead of ſort antur. Plutarch's - 
AGYNEY Toes Reflection 1s very appoſite, Pyr- 
| Irhus his Anſwer does not come 
He utters the moſt impious Impre -] much behind the Imprecation of 
eations againft his Children, Hel Oedipus. : 
þrays that each of thens may parcel] | 


B 2 | their 
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- their Forces briskly attack d Pyrrhus, who coming 
only to pillage: would not ſtand a Fight, but re- 


treating loſt part of his Army, as he went off, by 
the cloſe purſuit of the Macedonians. Tho' Deme- 
trius had with ſo much eaſe driven Pyrrbus out of 
his Country, yet he did not flight, or overlook 


him. But as he had been forming great Deſigns in 


his Head, and thought of nothing leſs than to re- 
cover his Father's Dominions with an Army of 
a hundred thouſand Men, and five hundred Sail of 
Ships, he thought it not prudent either to em- 


broil himſelf with Pyrrbus, or to leave behind him 
ſo dangerous a Neighbour. For theſe Conſiderati- 


ons he ſtruck up a Peace with him, that he might 
w_ more Safety turn his Forces againſt the other 
ings. _ ; 1 TS TEE 
Demetrius his Deſigns were ſoon diſcover'd by 
this Peace, and theſe mighty Preparations. The 
other Kings were alarm'd at it, and fent their Am- 
baſſadors to Pyrrhus with Letters, in which they 
expreſt their Aſtoniſnment at his neglecting ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity which Demetrius Himſelf 
had given him, and his fitting ſtill' till his Enemy 
was at leiſure, and in a condition to attack him. 
They repreſented to him with how much eaſe he 
might drive him out of Macedonia, now whilſt his 
Hands were full; inſtead of which he waited till 
he had diſpatch'd all his other Affairs, and was ſo 
increas'd in Power and Strength as to be able to 
any the War home to his own Doors, as he cer- 
tainly wou'd, and pur him under the neceſſity of 
fighting in defence of the Temples of the Gods, 
and the Sepulchres of his Anceſtors in Moloſſia. 
And all This after that Prince had ee him ſo 


late an Inſtance of his peaceable Diſpoſition to- 


wards _— from him his Wife, and the 
Iſland of Corcyra. For Lanaſſa had taken Offence 
at Fyrrbus, for ſhewing greater tokens of his Love 

| SR | N to 


to his other Wives, tho“ Barbarians, than to Her, 
and ſo withdrew to Corcyra; where being deſirous 


ro marry ſome other of the Kings, ſhe made an 


Overture to Demetrius, knowing that He of all 
the: reſt was the moſt likely to embrace the Pro- 
poſal. Accordingly he ſail'd thither, married La- 


naſſa, and: plac'd a Garriſon in the Iſland. The 


Kings having writ thus to Pyrrbus, did Themſelves 
likewiſe find work for Demetrius, while he was 
delaying and making his Preparations. Ptolemy ſet- 


ting out with a great Fleet, drew off many of 


the Greek Cities; Lyſimachus out of Thrace waſted 
the upper Macedop : Pyrrhus alſo taking Arms at 
the ſame time, march'd to Berea, (1) expecting 
(as it fell out) that Demetrius drawing his Forces 
againſt Lyſimachus, would leave the lower Coun- 


try without Supplies. The very Night before. 
he ſat out on this Expedition, he ſeem'd in his 
Sleep to be call'd by Alexander the Great, and ap- 


proaching ſaw him ſick a- bed, but was received 
with very kind Words, much Reſpect, and a 
Promiſe of ſudden Aſſiſtance: He making bold to 
reply; How, Sir, can you, fick as you are, afſiſs me? 
(2) Hith my Name, ſays he; and 3 a (3) 


Niſzan Horſe, ſeem'd to lead the way: At the 
| ral „ 
(1) This was Reaſoning like a} cafion, eſpecially to Such as cal 


wiſe General; for it was more | make a- proper Uſe of them, and 
the Bufineſs of Demetrius to ha-|lay ſome Claim to them by their 
ten to the Succour of the upper | Courage. | EN 

Macedonia, than to march againſt (3) One of the Horſes bred in 
Ptolemy, who was tampering with | a certain Diftri& below the Caf- 
the Cities of Greece, and courting | pian Gates, where the Soil was 
them to Revolt. One ought to] very proper for that Purpoſe. 
provide firſt againſt the Danger | Strabo faith there was a Meadow 
that is moſt imminent, + - in thoſe Parts, which for that 


(2) The Names of ſuch re-| very Reaſon was call'd Hippobotus. 
nown'd Captains as Alexander, | that is, the Horſe-breeder ; for they 
xe of great Significancy upon Oc-+ | 


ſeldom had ſo few as fifty thou- 
33 land 


a 


SY. 
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| Gght of this Viſion he was much aſſur d, and with 


long Marches over-running all the Interjacent Pla- 
ces, took Berea, and making his Head Quarters 
there, reduc'd the reft of the Country by his Com- 
manders. When Demetrius receiv'd Intelligence of 
This, and perceiv'd likewiſe the Macedonians ready 
ro mutiny in the Army, he was afraid to advance 
farther, left coming near Lyſmachus, a Macedonian 
King, and of great Fame, they ſhould revolt to 


him. Wherefore dropping his Defign againſt Zy- 


fimachus, he return d, and marching directly againſt 
Pyrrbus, who was a Stranger, and hated by the 


Macedonians, he encamp'd with his Forces near 
Berra. Whilſt he lay there, many of the Inha- 


bitants came out of Berea to viſit their Friends 
and Acquaintance in the Camp, where they infinite- 
ly prais'd Pyrrhus, as a Perſon invincible in Arms, 
a very Illuſtrious Prince, and one who treated all 
Thoſe that fell into his Hands with: great Ten- 
derneſs and Humanity. Beſides Thelc, Phyrrus 
himſelf ſent ſeveral Others into the Camp privately, 
who pretending themſelves to be Macedonians, in- 
finuated up and down that now was the time for 


them to deliver themſelves out of the cruel Hands 


of Demetrius, by declaring for Pyrrhus, a opular 
Prince, and highly belov's by the Soldiers 
This Artifice had its deſired Effect upon the 
greateſt Part of the Army; who caſt their Eyes 
towards the Enemy's Camp to fee if they cou'd 
not diſcover Pyrrbus, that they might go and pre- 
ſent themſelves to him. Ir happen'd in that In- 
ſtant that his Helmet was off; but immediately 
recollecting himſelf, and conſidering that he cou'd 


ſand Mares a feeding there. Thoſe Perſ;an Princes were brought from 
large and excellent Nyſean Horſes | thence. Others ſay they came 
belonging to the Stables of the from Armenia. Strab. lib, xi. 
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not be known without it, he put it on, and was 
in a Moment diſcover'd by his Slittering Plume, 


and... Creſt of (1) Goat's Horns. Pben the 
Macedonians: running to him, defir'd the Word; 
Others chpp'd; Oaken Boughs upon their 
Heads, | becauſe they faw them worn by His 
Soldiers. Some took the confidence to-fay to De- 


matrius Himſelf, that he would be well advis'd to 


withdraw, and ay downs the Government. And 
He indeed ending the mutinous humour of: the 
Army agreeable to that fort of Diſcourſe, private- 
ly got .awiayy” diſguis'd in an 5 Macedonian Har, 
and z common: red Coat. 5 

Pyrnbus ſoon after Arieing in 18 Camp; be- 
came Maſtcr of the Army without fighting; and 
was declai\d King of the Macedonians. Immediately 


upon This Lyfmachus arrived, and affirmed that 


(2) He had contributed as much to the Flight and 
Expulſion of Demetrius as Pyrrbus, and that the 
r e e IS be ſhar'd between 


them. 


"6 ) In the Manuſcript at St, his March had, 3 the Ma: 
Germain des Prez, inftead of Tots | cedonians to 3 ndon Demetrius, 
Tpayixels Apa. Goar, Horns, and Fotos Demetrius to with- 
- bs T01s opaTWy1nois xipaciy; draw and ſhift-for Himſelf. This 

be Horns of General; but I may | Pretenſion was without ueſtion 
ey venture to affirm that This very weak. and groundleſs, and 
is the Fault of the Tranſcriber, at anot er time wou'd not baye 
who not underſtanding what was been minded; but it receiv d its 
meant by thoſe Goat's-Horns, Weight from the preſent Con- 
tranſerid d it Tos pany exo7s, Juncture. Lyſimachus was arriv 
which he underſtood as little. at the Head of an Army, and 
Thoſe Princes adorn'd their Creſts was by Birth a Macedonian. Pyr- 
with the Fi of ſeveral Ani- | rbns therefore had juſt Reaſon to 
mals; That of Pyrrbus had on its | fear that the Army which had 
ſides two Goats Horns. Alexan- that Moment revolted from De- 
der is repreſented on the Medals | errius, might revolt from Him 
with ſuch a Creſt, 

(2) How cou'd He lay claim of their own Blood. This Con- 


likewiſe, for the ſake of a Prince 


to any Share in that Action, ſince 
All was over before bis Arrival? 


ſideration determin'd him to give 
way to the Pretenfions of Lyſs- 


He pretended that the Report of 


bus, and content himſelf with 
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them. .Pyrrbas, not yet well aſſur d of the Maco- 
donians, and in douht of their Faith, conſented to 
the Propoſition, and ſo they divided the Cities 
and Provinces between them. This was for the 

reſent uſeful to them Both, and prevented a War; 
Pa ſhortly after they found the Partition not ſo 
much an. ayoydance of Diſſatisfactions, as an oc- 
caſion of mutual Complaint and Difference. For 
to Such whoſe Ambition neither Seas, nor Moun- 
tains, nor the forſaken Deſarts can limit, nor the 


Bounds dividing Europe from Afa conſine _ 


alt deſires; tis hard to ſay how They ſhould: for- 
bor injuring one another, when they touch, and 
are cloſe together. Theſe are ever naturally in 
War, envying and ſeeking advantages of one ano - 
ther; they make uſe of thoſe two venerable Names, 
(t) Peace and Mar, as of Money, not ſo much 
guided by Juſtice, as when it falls out to be for 
their Intereſt, and are really better Men when 
they openly enter on a War, than when they give 
to the meer Forbearance of doing Wrong, only for 
want of opportunity, the ſacred Names of Juſtice 
rr 
Of This Pyrrbys was a flagrant Inſtance. For 
oppoſing himſelf again to Demetrius, who began 
to recover his Affairs, and checking that Power 
which was returning by degrees, as Strength does 
to a Man lately come out of a Fit of Sickneſs, he 


Half the Kingdom, rather than rity, and cauſeth Juſtice and Pie- 
run a Hazard of loſing the Whole. | ty to flouriſh; but how comes 
In publick Affairs of the greateſt | War to be a Name ſo venerable? 
Importance, the preſent Conjuncture] No otherwiſe than as the End of 
is often the Rule to ſtcer by; of | it is the Support of Juſtice, and 
which Hiſtory furniſheth us with | Re- eſtabliſnment of Peace; but 
many Examples, and Pyrrhyuss | Ambitious Princes abuſe theſe two 
Fears were juſtified by what hap- | Names, and, like Money, depre- 
pened ſoon after. ciate or inhance their Value, as it 

(i) Peace is certainly a very ve- | ſerves their Purpoſes. This Idea 
nerable Name; it is the Source is very noble and beautiful. 
of publick Happineſs and Proſpe “““! 


marched 


e ooo zcz£cast 
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marched to the Aſſiſtance of rhe Greciant, and 
made 2 ſolemn Entry | into- rhe City of r 


went in Proceſſion up to the Citadel, where he 
perform'd a ſolemn Sacrifice to the Goddeſs; from 


thence returning down into the City, he told the 


Athenians, that be was higbiy pleas'd with the Af. 
feftion they had manifeſted towards him, and the Con- 


fidence: they repos'd' in him, but added, if they were 


wiſe (1) they wou d never ſuffer any King to enter 
their City, but ſhut their Gates againſt all ſuch as 
ſhou d offer it. Soon after this he concluded a Peace 
with Demetrius, and yet he was no ſooner paſſed into 
Aa, but Pyrrbus at the Inſtigation of Lyſimachus 
tamper'd with the Theſalonians, and perſuaded them 
to revolt, He likewiſe attack'd the Garriſons he 
had in Greece. For he found the Macedonians were 
more ſubmiſſive and tractable in times of War, than 
in Peace, and he was of his own Inclination not 
much given to reſt. At laſt Demetrius having re- 
ceiv'd a Defeat in Syria, Ly/imachus, who had now 
fecur'd his Affairs on that ſide, and nothing to 
do elſewhere, immediately turn'd his Forces againſt 
Pyrrhus, who lay in Quarters at Edeſſa. pon 
his Arrival near the Place he fell on one of the 
King's Convoys, which he took, and ſo diſtreſs'd 
the Army for want of Proviſions; then partly by 
Letters, r by ſpreading Rumours abroad, he 
corrupted the principal Officers of the Macedonians, 
reproaching them for that they had made one their 
Maſter, who was not only a Stranger, but deſcen- 
ded from Thoſe who had ever been ſubject to the 


Macedonians, and thruſt the old Friends and Fami- 


liars of Alexander out of the Country: Theſe Re- 
proaches gain d upon moſt of the Macedonians 3 

(iy) He ſaid This to hinder their 
joining with Demetrius, which 
wou'd very much have incom- 


moded his Affairs. The Athenis 
ans. made uſe of his Advice, and 
droye out Demetrius s Garriſon. 

where- 
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wherefore Pyrrbys fearing the Event, withdrew 
himſelf with his Epirots and Auxiliary Forces, loſo- 
ing Macedon juſt after the ame manner he had 
gain'd it. Thus Kings have no reaſon to condemn 
the People when they change ſometimes for their 
Intereft, ſince in That they do but imitate Them, 
as the great Examples of Unfaithfulneſs and Trea- 
chery; holding Him (1) the Braveſt that makes 
the leaſt account of being an Honeſt Man. 

Pyrrhus retiring thus into Epirus, and leaving 
Macedon, had a fair Occaſion given him by For- 
tune, of enjoying himſelf in quiet, and 
governing his own Subjects; but He thought it 
2 nauſeous courſe. of Life, not to be doing miſchief 
to Others, or receiving Some from them, as Acbit- 
&s could not endure repoſe, but 2 88 
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In His black Thoughts Revenge and Slaughter roll, 
And Scenes of Blood riſe dreadful in bis Soul. 
| Pope: 


Wherefore being agitated by this unquier unruly 
Temper, he laid hold on the firſt Pretence For- 
tune flung in his way of cutting out more work, 
and raiſing freſh Troubles. Hh | 

_ The Komans were in War with the Tarentines, 
who not able to go on with it, nor yet give it 
over, by reaſon of the bold and ill-advis'd Ha- 
rangues of their leading Men, bethought them- 
ſelves of calling in Pyrrbus, and making Him their 
General, as of all the Neighbouring Kings the 


(i) This is a fine Leſſon which | viceable to their Deſigns than Truth 
Piutarch has put into the Mouths and Juſtice, From Them this 
of Princes, They indced too of | Opinion gets into the Minds of 
ten appear perſuaded of the Truth} their Subjects, and opens a Door 

of that deteſtable Maxim, that In. to all forts of Knayery and Vio- 
juſtice and Infidelity are more ſer- lence. PR 
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moſt ar leiſure, and the greateſt Soldier, The - 


more grave and diſcreet Citizens oppoſing theſe 


Counſels, were run down by the noiſe and violence 
of the Multitude; which when they ſaw, they 
came no more into the Aſſemblies z only one Me- 


ton, a very ſober Man, the day this Publick De- 
cree was to be ratified, and the. People all plac'd, 
like one quite drunk, with a wither'd Garland and 
Torch in his Hand, and a Woman playing on a 


Flageolet before him, came dancing into the Aſ- 
ſembly; and as in great Multitudes met at ſuch 


popular Aſſemblies no decoram can be well ob; 
ſerv'd, Some clap'd him, Others laught, None 
forbid him, bur call'd to the Woman to play, and 


Him to fing to the Company; and when they 
thought they were ready to begin, there was a 


profound Silence in the Court; but Meton, inſtead 
of ſinging, ſpoke with an audible Voice to them 
in this Manner: *Tis very well done of you, O ye 
Tarentines, not to hinder Any from making themſelves 
merry that have a mind to it, while it is yet in their 
Power; and if you are wiſe, you will ſtill keep and 
enjoy this Freedom, for you muſs change your courſe of 
Life, and eat other Diet, when Pyrrhus comes among 
You. Theſe Words made a ſtrange impreſſion up- 
on many of the Tarentines, and it was mutter'd 
about, that he had ſpoke much to the purpoſe; 
but Some who fear'd they ſhould be ſacrific'd if 
a Peace were made with the Romaxs, revil'd the 
whole Aſſembly for ſo tamely ſuffering themſelves 
to be abus'd by a lewd drunken Sot; and crowding 
together upon Meton, thruſt him out; ſo the Pub- 
lick Order was paſs'd, and Ambaſſadors ſent into 


Epirus, not only in their own Names, but of all 


the Italic Greeks, carrying Preſents to Pyrrhas, and 
letting him know they only wanted a General of his 
Fame and Experience, that as for Forces they had 
enow, being able to raiſe à powerful Army of Luca- 


nians, 


„„ e Le 
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niats, Meſſaplans, Samnites, and Tarentines; “ 


mounting in the whole to no leſs than twenty thouſand 


mighty Promiſe did not only quicken Pyrrhus, bur 


rais d alſo in the Epirots an earneſt Deſire, and 


ſtrong Inclination to the War. 


Pyrrhus had at that time in his Court a Theſſu- 


lian named Cineas, a Man of found Senſe, and who 
having been Demoſthenes's Diſciple paſs'd. for, the 
only Orator of his time, (1) who cou'd moſt ef- 
fectually revive in the Minds of his Hearers, and 


repreſent, as in a Picture to them, the Force and E- | 


loquence of his Maſter. This Man had devoted 
himſelf to Pyrrbus, who employ'd him in ſeveral 


Ambaſſies, in all which he confirm'd that Saying 


in Euripides, 


252.7 force of weighty Words 
Can out- do all that's done by conqu ring Swords. 


This made Pyrrbhus ſay of him, that Cineas had 
taten more Towns with his Words, than He with his 
Arms, and always did him the honour to uſe him 
in his moſt important occaſions. Cineas _ 
Pyrrbus intent upon his Preparations for Italy, and 
roy him one day in good humour, and at leiſure, 
drew him inſenſibly into the following Converſation. 
Sir, ſaid he, the Romans have the Reputation of be- 


ing fine Soldiers, and have many ſtout warlike Nati- 


ons under them. If we have the good Iuck to conquer 
tbem, what Benefits ſhall we reap from our Victory? 
| Cyneas, reply'd the King, 2 Queſtion anſwers it 


(%) Here is a Perſon of ſuch He was the only Orator who 
prevailing 3 that Pyrrhus] cou d effectually repreſent to the 
| himſelf confeſs'd he had gain d Minds of his Auditors, as it were 
more Cities by His Tongue than | the Shadow and Image of his 
he had conquer'd by the Sword. | Maſter. If the Scholar was ſuch, 
And yet all the Commendation | what was the Maſter ? 
given him by Plutarch is, that N | 


7 


felf.. When once wwe have overcome the Romans, there 


ay 


will ze no Province, no Town, whether Greek, or 


Barbarian, able to oppo 


poſe us. We ſhall at once be Ma- 
fert of all Italy, whoſe Riches, Strength, and Power 


are better known to Thee than any Man. Cineas af- 
ter a little pauſe continued, And having ſubdu d 
Italy, what ſhall we do next? Puyrrbus not yet diſ- 
covering what it was he drove at, reply'd ; Sicily 
next Holds out her Arms to receive us, a fortunate and 
populous Iſland, and eaſie to be gain'd; for ever ſince 
the Death of Agathocles all things there have been in 


Combuſtion. Faction and Anarchy domineer in all 
their Towns, and every thing is at the Diſcretion of 


their turbulent mercenary Orators. You ſpeak, ſays 


. Cineas, what is highly probable; but ſhall the poſſeſſion 


of Sicily put an end to the War? Far from it, an- 
ſwer'd Pyrrhus; for if Fortune favours us with Vi- 
ory, and we ſucceed there, That ſhall ſerve only as 
the Forerunner of greater Undertakings. When Sicily 
is reduc d, who can forbear Lybia and Carthage, 
then within reach ? which Agathocles, even when 
forc'd to fly in a clandeſtine manner from Syracule, 
and paſſing the Sea ouly with a few Ships, had almoſt 


ſarpriz'd. Now when we 


have added Africa to our 


Congueſts, will it be ſuppos'd that One of thoſe Enemies 
that at preſent cut us. out ſo much. York, will preſume 


to lift a Finger againſt us? 
Cineas interrupting him; 


No certainly, reply'd 


(1) For, continu'd Pyr- 


rhus, thou can'ſt not but ſee that when we are at the 
Head of ſuch a mighty Power we ſhall ſoon recover 


Macedon, and. govern in 


(1) The Interpreters have very 


much miſunderſtood this Paſſage, 
when they make Cineas the 
Speaker. Theſe are the Words of 
Pyrrhus, and not of. Cineas, whoſe 
Buſineſs it was not to furniſh 
Pyrrhus with Reaſons to juſtify 
his Undertaking, It is Fyrrhus 


* 


Greece without Controul. 


therefore that continues the Speech. 


They have been led into this Mi- 


ſtake for want of perceiving that 
Plutarch ſappreſſeth the ſaid he, or 
anſwered he, where the Matter itfelf 
ſupplies the Omiſſion, as it does 


very viſibly in this place. - -* 
- That 


a cats 
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That is not to be deny d, anſwer'd Cineas 4 but when 
we have conguer d All, what is the next thing we are 
to do? What are we next to do? Why we will live 
at our Eaſe. We will ſpend whole Days in banguet- 
ting, and entertaining our ſelves with agreeable Con- 
verſatian. We will think of nothing but our Pleaſures. 
-Cineas interrupting him at theſe Words ſaid, 49 / 
Sir, what hinders us now to live at our eaſe, to han- 
guet, feaſt, and rejoice ? (t) We have already at 
hand, and in our poſſe ſpon, without any care or trouble, 
what wwe are going in queſt of, at the Expence of ſo 


much Blood, Labour, and Danger; at the Expence of 


ſo many Calamities, which we ſhall ſuffer our ſebves; 
and draw down upon others. 8 0 

This Diſcourſe of Cineas rather afflicted Pyrrhus 
than corrected him. He was convinced that he 
was foregoing a certain Happineſs, but he cou'd 
not abandon thoſe Ho which had got ſuch 
ſtrong hold of him, and flatterd his Beke, and 
Ambition. Wherefore he firſt detach'd Ciuea: 
with three thouſand Foot to Tarentum; ſoon after 
which arriv'd from thence a great Number of 
Tranſports, Gallies, and flat-bottom'd Boats, on 
board of which he ſhip'd twenty Elephants, three 
thouſand Horſe, twenty thouſand Foot, two'thou- 
ſand Archers, and five hundred Slingers. 


(1) This Anſwer of Cineas con- © Happineſs by Sea, and 


by Land; 
tains in it a very wholſome Leſſon,, What thou art in ſearch after 


if we knew how to make a 
right uſe of it. Tho! it is a Sen- 
timent that cannot miſs a Man of 
good Senſe upon any proper oc- 


caſion, I am of Opinion Horace 


had this Anſwer of Cineas in view 
when he ſaid in the Xlth Epiſtle 
of his firſt Book. All the 
t trouble we are at is unprofira- 
« ble. nothing but a laborious 
«< Idlencfs. We go in queſt of 


< 1s here, it is even at Ulubra, it 
thou car ſt but moderate thy 
« Affections. | 


Strenua nos exercet Inertia: Na- 
vibus, atque 8 

Quadrigis petimus bene vi vers. 
nod petis, hic eſt: . 

Eft Ulubri 


ris, animes ſi te non 
deficit aquns, 


When 


ien 


ane 

W ben all things were in a readineſs he ſet Sail, 
but by that time he was out at Sea he was over- 
taken dy a Storm, the Wind, contrary to the ſea- 
ſon of the Year, blowing hard at Nore. The 
Ship on which he was aboard, was by ſtreſs of 
Weather forced to Leeward z but by the great skill 
and reſolution of his Officers and Scamen he bore. 
with the Land, and made the Italian Shoar with 
infinite Labour, and beyond ExpeRation;. the reſt 
of the Fleet could not hold their Courſe, but were 
diſperſed. Some of the Ships being beaten off from 
the Coalt of H#aly, were driven into the Libyan and 
Sicilian Sea; Others __ _—_ _— the Cape of 
Japygium, were overt the Night, and a 
boiſterous and grown Sea . 4 
dangerous and rocky Shoar, they were all in very great 
Diſtreſs. The Admiral-Galley having Demetrius on 
board, whilſt the Sea bore upon her ſides, reſiſted 
with her Bulk and Strength, and avoided the force of 
it, till the Wind coming about, blew directly in their 
Teeth from the Shoar, and the Veſſel keeping up with 
her Head againſt it, was in danger of opening by 
the raking of the Sea: and yet to ſuffer themſelves 
to be driven off to Sea again, which was very 
raging and tempeſtuous, the Wind ſhifting about 
every way, ſeem' d to them the moſt dreadful caſe 
of all. In this extremity Pyrrbhus flung himſelf 
over board, and was inftantly follow'd by his 
Friends and Guards, earneſtly contending who 
ſhould be moſt ready to aſſiſt him; but the Ni 
which was exceeding dark, and the roaring Sea, 
which was forced by the Wind with great impe- 
tuoſity upon the Coaſt, and repuls'd with equal 
Violence, made it extream difficult to ſave him. 
At laſt, after having ſtruggled all Night with the 
Winds and Waves, by that time the Day began to 
break, and the Wind was pretty well laid, he was 
tols'd a-ſhoar, extremely weaken'd and W 

5 Body, 


Field, to remain idle at 
time in their —— and 3 2— 
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Body, but with the ſame high and invineible 


Courage, which ſtill ſupported him. 


At the ſame time the Me Jopians, on whoſe Coaſt 


the Veſſel was thrown, ran wit 1 AD to 
render him all the Service and A 
able; and alſo met with ſome of the other nf won 
gling Veſſels that had eſcap'd the Storm; in which 
Pere a very few Horſe, and not quite two thou- 
fand Foot, and two Elephants; with theſe Pyrrbus 
march'd ſtreight to Tarentum. Cineas being inform'd 


of his Approach drew out his Forces to meet him. 


At his firſt arrival he did nothing unpleaſing to the 
Tarentines; but when he heard his Ships were all 


ſafe in Harbour, and the beſt part of his Army had 
oin'd him; then conſidering the People as neither 


able to preſerve Themſelves nor ſecure Others, un- 
| leſs they were neceſſitated to it, and that they in- 


tended, whilſt He was fighting for them in the 
ome, and ſpe nd their 


he firſt ſhur up the Places of publick Exerciſe, and 
their Walks, where vainly ſolieitous they fought 
for their Country only in diſcourſe of Wars; he 
prohibited likewiſe all Solemn Feſtivals, Revels 
and Merry-makings, as improper; and unſeaſonable. 
Inſtead of Theſe, he call'd the Youth to Arms, 
and was very ſevere and inflexible ain Such as 
were wanting in their Muſters and Exerciſes. In- 
ſomuch that Many who were unaccuſtom'd to ſo 
exact a Diſcipline, left the City, calling That a 
ſtate of inſupportable ſlavery, which wou'd not 
ſuffer them to live ar eaſe, in the full N of 
their Pleaſures. | 

He now receiv'd Intelligence that Levinus the 
Roman Conſul was upon his March with a power- 
ful Army, and that he was already advanced into 
Lucania, where he burnt and pillaged every-thing 
as he paſſed. The Confederate Forces were not 
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cotne up to him, yet he thought it very indecent 
to ſuffer ſo near an approach of an Enemy, and 
neglect it; and therefore drew out with his Army, 
but firſt ſent an Herald to rhe Romans to know if 
before they came to extremities they wou'd be 
content to have the Matters in diſpute between 
Them and the Greek-/falians brought to a friendly 


hearing, and allow Him to be Arbitrator between 


them. Levinus returned for Anſwer,/hat the Romans 
neither actepted him as Arbitrator, nor fear d him as an 
Enemy, whereupon Pyrrbus advanc'd, and encamp'd 
in the Plain between the Cities of Pandoſia and 
Heraclea, and having notice that the Romans were 
near, and lay on the other fide of the River (1) 
Siris, he rode up to take a view of them; and 


ſeeing the Order, the appointment of the Watches, 
- the excellent Form, and, in a wotd, the whole 


Scheme of their Encampment, he was amazed, and 
calling one of his Friends next to him; This Order, 
ſays he, Megacles, of a Barbarous Nation, is not at 
all barbarons, we ſhall ſoon ſee what they can do; and 


growing a little more doubtful of the Event, re- 


ſolv'd to expect the arrival of the Confederates, 
And to hinder the Romans (if in the mean 
time they ſhould endeavour to paſs the Ri- 
ver) he planred men all along the Bank to oppoſe 
them; but they haſt'ning to prevent the coming 
up of thoſe Forces he look'd for, attempted the 
Paſſage with their Infantry, where it was fordable, 
the Horſe getting over where they cou'd, fo that 
the Greeks, fearing to be ſurrounded, were obliged 
to retreat. 

Pyrrhus being much concern'd at this News, 
commanded his Foot - Officers immediately to 


(+) So it ought to be read, the | near Heraclaa. Strabs has very 
River Siris, and not Liris; for the | judiciouſly 
Liris is in Campania, and the] The Siris is the River here in 
Siris in Magna Græria, running | bis 


VorL. IV. draw 


diſtinguiſh'd them. 
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draw up, and form, and ſtand to their Arms, 
whilſt + Th advanced with great Diligence at 
the Head of the Horſe, being about three thou- 
ſand in number, hoping he ſhou'd be ſtill time 
enough to diſtreſs the Romans in their Paſſage, diſ- 
pers'd up and down, and in diſorder; but when 
de ſaw a vaſt number of Shields glittering above 
the Water, and the Horſe following in good order, 
he then drew up his Men into a cloſer Body, and 
Himſelf at the Head of them began the Charge. 
He was ſoon known by the Bravery and Luſtre of 
his Armour, which was exceeding rich, but more 
by his Performances, which gave ſignal proof that 
his Fame had not out-gone what he was able cf- 
fectually to perform: For ruſhing into the Battel 
without the leaſt concern for his own Safety, and 
breaking through every thing that oppos'd him, 
he gave his Orders with a ſteady and undiſturb'd 
Reaſon, and ſuch a Preſence of mind, as if he had 
been quite out of Danger, flying from place to 
place, and aſſiſting Thoſe whom he thought moſt 
oppreſs'd by the Enemy. Here Leonatus a Macedo- 
nian, obſerving one of the Utalians very intent up- 
on Pyrrbus, and changing places as He did, and 
moving as He moy'd : Do you ſee Sir, ſaid he, that 
Barbarian on the black Horſe with white Feet? he 
ſeems to me to have ſome Deſign of Conſequence in his 
Head; his Eyes are ſteadily fixt on Jou; be ſeems to 
aim only at You, and tho' it is certain he does not want 
Courage or Reſolution, he takes no notice of any Others, 
but is bent upon You alone; Good Sir have a care of 
him. Leonatus, ſaid Pyrrhus, it is impoſſible for any 
Man to avoid his Fate; but neither He nor any other 
Italian ſhall have much ſatisfaction in ingaging with 
me to-day. While they were in this Diſcourſe, the 
Italian poiſing his Launce, and clapping Spurs to 
his Horſe, 110 full drive at Pyrrhus, and run his 
Horſe through, as Leonatus did the Talian's, ſo 
they 
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ar || they both fell together. Pyrrhus was immediately 
ay ſurrounded by a crowd of Friends, who carry'd 
me him off, and kill'd the talian, who defended him- 
if. ſelf with a deſperate Courage to the very laſt. He 
\en was a Ferentine by Birth, Captain of a Company, 
ve and named Oplacus. This made Pyrrbus uſe greater 
er, caution; and now ſeeing his Horſe give ground, he 
0 brought up the Infantry, and rang'd them in order, 
ge. and then changing his Robe and his Arms with 
of Megacles one of his Friends, and obſcuring as it 
ore vere himſelf in His, charg'd upon the Romans, 
har ho receiv'd and engag'd him, and a great while 
of. the Succeſs of the Bartel remain'd undetermin'd ; 
ttel Ind 'tis faid there were ſeven Turns of Fortune 
and both of purſuing and being purſu'd. This change 


im, of his Arms was very ſerviceable for the Safety of 


b'q his Perſon, but had like to have overthrown his 
hag I affairs, and loſt him the Victory; for the Enemy 
to ell in Crouds upon Megacles, whom by his Robe 
noſt Ind Armour they took to be King. He who was 
o- be moſt forward among them, and gave him his 
up- Death's Wound, was a Horſeman named Dexoas. 
and This Man ſeizing on his Robe and Head-piece, 
that rode away full ſpeed to Levinus, and ſhewing them 


> be Io the Conſul, cry'd out, that he had ſlain Pyrrhus. 


, bis Theſe Spoils being carry'd as in Triumph through 
1s to every Rank, and thewn about, gave an incredible 
Joy to the Romans, whoſe Army eccho'd with the 


ſtruck with a general Conſternation. Pyrrhus un- 
derſtanding what had happen'd, rid about the 
Army with his Face bare, ſtretching out his Hand 
to his Soldiers, and telling them aloud it was He. 
Having thus reſtored the fight, his Elephants chiefly 
diſtreſsd the Romans, ſo that to Them was owing 
the Gain of the Bartel. For pe.ceiving that the 


nals, and that their Horſes cou'd not bear them, 
C2 | bur 


Shouts of Victory, whilſt That of the Greeks was 


Roman Ranks were broken by thoſe frightful Ani- 
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thoughts, that he had defeared ſo great an Army 
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but even before they came near recoil'd back with 
their Riders, he immediately commanded the The/- 
ſalian Cavalry to charge them in this diſorder, and 
ve them a total Rour with great effuſion of Blood, 
lonyfons of Halicarnaſſus affirms near fifteen thou- 
ſand fell of the Romans. Hieronymus, no more than 
ſeven thouſand. On Pyrrhus's fide, the fame Diom . 
frus makes thirteen thouſand ſlain, the Other under 
three thouſand ; but they were the flower of hi 
Men, as well of his particular Friends, as Officers 
in whom he always chiefly confided, and made uſe 
of in the moſt important Occaſions. | 
Pyrrhus without loſs of time made himſelf Ma. 
ſter of the Roman Camp, which They had deſerted, 
drew off ſeveral of the Confederate Cities, waſted 
the Country round about, and advanc'd fo far, that 
he was within thirty ſeven Miles of Rome it (elf. 
The Lucanians and Samnites came in and join'd 
him after the Fight, and were ſeverely reprov'd by 
him for their delay; however it plainly appear'd 
that he was extreamly ſatisfy'd and rais'd in his 


the Tarentines 


of the Romans with the aſſiſtance o 
alone. ns | | 

The Romans on their fide were Maſters of ſo 
much Courage and Magnanimity, that norwith- 
ftanding ſo fignal a Defeat they wou'd not recall 
Levinus their Conſul ; tho' we are told Fabricius 
ſhou'd ſay on that Occaſion, that the Romans 
Were not overcome by the Epirots, by that Pyrrhus 
had overcome Levinus. Intimaring that their Loſs 
was owing to the ſuperior ſenſe of the General, 
and not to the Courage, and ſuperior Numbers of 
his Forces. Wherefore raifing new Levies to fill 


up their Legions, and diſcourfing of the War 


with an air of Confidence and Reſolution, as if no 


Defeat had happen'd, they ſtruck Pyrrbus with 


amazement. For this reaſon he thought ir * 
. Ez 
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ble, to fend firſt and make an Experiment, whe- 
ther they had any Inclination to treat, thinki 
that to take the City and make an abſolute Con- 
queſt, was no work for ſuch an Army as His was 
at that time, but if he cou'd bring them to terms 
of Accommodation, and ftrike a Peace with 
them, That would be highly honourable after fo 
ſignal a Victory, | 

Cineas therefore being ſent on that Errand to 
Rome had a Conference with the Chief Men in 
the City, to every One of whom he ſent Prefents 
from the King, as likewiſe to their Ladies z but 
they One and All refuſed them, the Women as 
well as Men, declaring that when the Peace was 
publickly concluded, they fhould then be ready on 
their parts to give the King all poſſible Demons 
ſtrations of their Duty and Reſpect, 

When Cineas was introduced into the Senate, 
and admitted to Audience, He made a Speech, and 
in a very graceful manner endeavour'd to incline 
them to an Accommodation. But tho* Pyrrhus had 
offer'd to releaſe the Priſoners taken in the late Battel 
without Ranſom, and to aſſiſt them in the entire 
Conqueſt of Haly; asking for nothing on his part 
but their Friendſhip, and Security for the Taren- 
tines; yet they were immoveable, and rejected 
every thing. There were Some indeed that feem'd 
well inclin'd to a Peace, urging that they had al- 
ready receiv'd a great Overthrow, and were in dan- 
per of receiving another ftill greater, for that 

yrrbus his Forces were daily increaſing by the 
Junction of many of the Halian People his Conte» 
derates. 

There was at that time in Rome a Perſon of the 
firſt Rank, call'd Appius Claudius, who by reaſon of 
his great Age and loſs of Sight had retir'd from 
publick Affairs; but when he heard of the King's 
Offers to the Senate, and that it was whiſper'd 
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about that they were likely to be accepted, he 


cou'd not contain himſelf, bur commanding his 
Servants to take him up, they carried him in his 


Chair through the Forum to the Senate-houſe: 


When he was ſet down at the Door, his Sons and 
Sons- in- law took him by the Arms, and brought 
him into the Senate. An awful Silence poſſeſs'd the 
whole Aſſembly at the appearance of that venerable 
Member, whilſt He deliver'd his Sentiments in the 
Terms following. *77/l now, O ye Romans! 7 conſi- 
der d my loſs of fight as my greateſt Misfortune, (i) 
but now I wiſh I was as deaf as I am blind, that I 
might not hear the ſhameful Reſolutions you are taking, 
and the diſhonourable Treaty you are about to make, a 
Treaty that will in a Moment efface the Glory Rome 
has been ſo long acquiring with Toils, and Hazards in- 
numerable. Where are now thoſe big Words with 
which you us'd to frighten Mankind, when you brag'd 
that if Alexander the Great had invaded Italy, and 
turn d his Arms againſt Us when We were Young, and 
aur Fathers in full Vigour, He wou'd not now have been 
calPd the Invincible, but either by a ſhameful Flight, or 
honourable Death, wou'd have added freſh Lawrels to 
the Roman Name and Glory? How vain and childiſh 
was that Boaſting! Are you not afraid of the Chao- 
nians, and Moloſſians? Of Thoſe,who were always a 
Prey to the Macedonians? Do you not tremble at the 
very Name of Pyrrhus, who has been educated 
ina Dependency upon one of Alexander's Life-Guards? 
Hither be is came, not ſo much to ſyccour the Greeks, 


(1) For if there are ſome things] ble Sacrifice to my Deſpair; and 
offenſive to the Eye, there are G. won d 3 be 1 Beef Ian 
thers no leſs offenſive to the Ear. | blind, that I might ſhut the Dor 
 Sophocles had made Oedipus fay, | of the Underſtanding againſt thoſe 
before Appius Claudius, Tell me | Calamities with which 1 am ſut- 
not that I have done ill to deprive] rounded. But Appius cou'd not 
my ſelf of fight, & . Ah! if I] borrow this Sentiment from So- 
cou d likewiſe deſtroy the Senſe of | phocles whom he had never read, 
Hearing I wos d perform that dow- \ it was dictated to him by git 
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who inhabit among us, as to fly from his Enemies in 
the Bowels of his own Country; and has the Inſolence 


to promiſe Us the Conqueſt of Italy, with that very 


Army with which he was not able to preſerve to him- 
felf a ſmall part of Macedon. Do not therefore flatter 
your ſelves with thinking that the way to get ſbut of 
him, is to enter into a Treaty of Friendſhip and Alliance 
with him. That Step will only open the Door to more 
Invaders. Who is there that will not deſpiſe You, and 


look on you as an eaſy Conqueſt for the next Comer, if 


Pyrrhus eſcapes, not only without being puniſh'd for his 
Preſumption, (1) but with the Saranites aud Taren- 
tines for his Friends and Allies, as a Recompence and 
Reward for his inſulting the Romans ? | 

Appius had no ſooner done ſpeaking but they 
voted unanimouſly for the War, and diſmiſs'd Cineas 


with this Anſwer, That when Pyrrhus had drawn 


his Forces out of Italy, then if he pleas'd they would 


be ready to treat with him about Friendſhip and Alli» 


ance ; but while he ſtaid there in Arms, they were re- 
ſolv'd to proſecute the War againſt him with all their 
Force, though he ſhould have defeated a thouſand Le- 
vinus's. Tis faid, that Cineas while he was ma- 
naging this Affair, made it his Buſineſs with an 
exact Care to inſpe& the Manners of the Romans, 
and perfectly underſtand their Methods of Govern- 
ment; and afterwards in diſcourſe told Pyrrhas, a- 
mong other things, that the Senate ſeem'd to Him an 
Aſſembly of many Kings, and for the People they were 
ſo numerous that he fear d they had to da with another 
Hydra. For Levinus had already rais'd an Army 
twice as numerous as the former, and had left be- 


(1) This is the tos Senſe of j they will remain his faſt Friends 
the Paſſage, which has been miſ- | and Allies if he procures to them 
underſtood by the Interpreters. | [mpunity and Safety. In this 


Appius conſiders the Samnites and | Senſe the paſſage is clear, and 
Tarentines as a Reward to Pyrrhus | beautiful, in the Other it is low, 
and hardly intelligible. 
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for his Inſult to the Romans; for 
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hind him at Rome an infinite number of Romany 
capable of bearing Arms, and ready to form many 
Armies as ſtrong as That he had been then raiſing. 
Cineas was follow'd to Tarentum by the Roman 
Ambaſſadors, who were ſent to treat of the Ran- 
ſom or Exchange of Priſoners. Among Theſe 
came Fabricius, who, Cineas told Pyrrhus, was in 
the higheſt Veneration among the Romans, as 2 
Man of Virtue, and a good Soldier; but that he 
was in extream Poverty. Pyrrhus receiv'd him with 
gpm: kindneſs, and him in private to accept 
om him a handſome preſent in Gold, not to en- 
gage him in any thing diſhonourable, but as a 
ledge of Friendſhip, and Hoſpitality. Upon Fas 
Bricius's refuſal, he preſs'd him no farther 3 but the 
next day having a mind to diſcompoſe him, and 
knowing that he had never ſeen an Elephant be- 
fore, commanded One of the largeſt compleatly 
arm'd to beplaced behind the Hangings in a Room 
where they were to be in Conference together. 
Upon a Sign given, the Hangings were drawn aſide, 
and the Elephant raiſing his Trunk over the Head 
of Fabricius, made an horrid and frightful noiſe. 
Fabricius turning towards the Beaſt without the 
leaſt ſign of Terror or Surprize, told Pyrrhas 
ſmiling, Sir, neither cou'd your Money yeſterday, nor 
can this Beaſt to-day make any [mpreſſion upon me. 
In the Evening whilſt they were at Supper their 
Converſation turn'd upon many Subjects, particu- 
larly upon the Affairs of Greece, and the Grecian 
Philoſophers. This led Cineas to mention Epicu- 


rus, and to give ſome Account of the Epicurean 


Sentiments with reſpe& to the Gods, and civil 
Government. He ſaid they placed the chief End 
and Happineſs of Man in Pleaſure; that they a- 
voided all Offices and Employments in the State, 
as ſo many bars to that Pleaſure. That they attri- 
| buted to the Supreme Being nor Love nor Hate; 
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maintaining that it was perfectly regardleſs of Man, 
and all human Affairs, and confin'd it to an un- 
active Life, where it ſpent whole Ages in the full 


Enjoyment of all forts of Pleaſure and Delight. 
fore he had finiſh'd his Diſcourſe, Fabricius, 
to whom this Doctrine ſeem'd as new as it was 
monſtrous, cry'd out, (1) O Hercules! way Pyr- 
rhus and the Samnites eſpouſe this Doctrine as long 
as they are at War with the Romans. Pyrrbus ad- 


miring the Wiſdom and Gravi 


ty of the Man, was 


more than ever tranſported with a deſire of makin 
Friendſhip inſtead of War with the Romans. An 
diſcourfing with him in private, conjur'd him, after 


having mediated a Peace between 


im and Rome, 


to come and ſettle in his Court, where he ſhou'd 
be Chief both in the Army and Miniſtry. To This 
Fabricius anſwer'd in a low Voice, That, Sir, will 
not be for your advantage, for They who now honour 
aud admire you, when they have had experience of Me, 


(2) will rather chuſe to be govern'd by Me, than Tou. 


So great a Man was Fabricius. 
yrrbus was not in the leaſt offended at this An- 


ſwer, as might have been 


expected from a Tyrant. 


On the contrary, he highly extoll'd to his Friends 
the Magnanimity of that Roman, and entruited 
the Priſoners to Him only, upon condition that in 


(1) By This it appears how that 
Done of Epicurus was deteſted 
by the Romans at firſt ſight. It 


raiſed in Fabricizs that Indipnati- 


on, which all good Men muft con- 
ceive againſt it ; and that virtuous 
Roman thought it ſo horrid and 
impious, as to wiſh Pyrrbus and 
the Samnites might maintain it ſo 


long as they were Enemies to the 


Romans; that they might thereby 
be depriv'd of the divine Pro- 
tection, At the ſame time he de- 
fires they may perſiſt in ſuch Sen 


7 


timents no longer than whilſt 
they = IG _ —— 

„that they might not always 
4 the Gods for their Enemies. 
Al This favours of the higheſt 
Piety, Grandeur, Decency, and 
Humanity. | 

(2) This Anſwer was great, but 


not arrogant; for I am perſuaded 


there is no Nation whatever {o 
ſenſeleſs, and fo much its own 
Enemy, as not to make choice of 
ſach a Man as Fabricius for their 


King rather than Pyrrbus. 
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caſe the Senate ſhou'd not conſent to Peace they 
might be remanded back, after they had viſited 
their Friends and Relations, and celebrated the Sa- 
turnalia. Accordingly they were ſent back after 
the Holy-days; it being decreed pain of Death for 
any that ſtaid behind. | | | 
The Year following Fabricius being Conſul, and 
at the Head of the Army, an unknown Perſon 
came into the Camp, and deliver'd him a Letter 
from the King's chief Phyſician, offering to take 
off Pyrrbus by Poyſon, and fo end the War with- 
out farther hazard to the Romans, if he might have 
a Reward proportionable to his Service. Fabricius, 
enrag'd at the Villany of the Man, and diſpoſin 
the other Conſul to the ſame Opinion, ſent Diſ- 
patches immediately to Pyrrhus to caution him a- 
gainſt the Treaſon. His Letter was to this effect; 
& Cains Fabricius and Quintus &Æmilius, Conſuls of 
&« the Romans, to Pyrrhus the King, Health. Ton 


ſeem to have made a very ill Judgment, both of your 


Friends, and Enemies. You will underſtand by this 
Letter which was ſent to us, That you are in War 
with honeſt Men, and truſs Knaves and Villains. 


We have not diſcover'd This to you to inſinuate into 


your Favour, but left your Ruin might bring a reproach 
upon Us, as if we had ended the War by Treachery 
when we were not able to do it by our Courage and 
Virtue. When Pyrrhus had read the Letter, and 
made ſtrict Enquiry into the Treaſon, he executed 
the Phyſician ; and for acknowledgment of this 
Civility of the Romans, ſent to Rome the Priſoners 
without Ranſom, and again employ'd Cineas to ne- 
gotiate a Peace for him. | 
The Romans, who were above receiving from 
their Enemy a Recompence and Reward for not 
having been guilty of the vileſt Injuſtice towards 
him, diſdain'd to accept of the Priſoners without 
returning to him an equal Number of the 3 
* = 
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and Tarentines. As for the Peace, they wou'd not | 


ſuffer Cineas ſo much as to mention it 'till Pyrrbus 


had remov'd his Arms and Forces out of ſtaly, 
and fail'd back to Epirus in the ſame Ships that 


brought him over. 


In the mean time the King finding it impoſlible 
to avoid a ſecond Engagement, aſſembled his Ar- 


my, and march'd and attack'd the Romans near 
Aſculum. There he found himſelf incommoded in 
a Country unfit for his Horſe, near a River whoſe 
Current was very ſwift, and the Banks ſo woody 


and rotten, that the Elephants. for want of Room 


and ſure treading cou'd not get up with the In- 
fantry. For this reaſon he loſt many of his Men, 
and had many wounded; and Night only, which 
parted the Combatants, ſaved him from an entire 
Defeat. The next Day deſigning to have his Re- 
venge on a Ground more even and open, where 
his Elephants might have Room to play their 
Parts, and ruſh in among the thickeſt of the Ene- 
my, he ſent early in the Morning a Detachment 


to poſſeſs themſelves of that incommodious Poſt, 


where he had engag'd the day before, he drew up 


his Army, and diſpoſing a great Number of Ar- 
chers and Slingers among his Elephants, he march'd 
in good Order againſt the Romans. 17 


The Romans, who had not the ſame Advantages 


of falling on and retreating when they pleas'd, as 


they had before, were now forced to fight Man 
to Man upon even Ground; wherefore haſtening 
to diſorder the main Battel of the Enemy before 
the Elephants could ger up, they made bloody 
work with their Swords among the Macedonian 
Spears, not ſparing themſelves in the leaſt; to 
wound and kill was all their Buſineſs, without 
troubling themſelves to ward off, and parry the 
Blows of their Enemies. After a long and obſti- 
nate Fight they were forc'd to give Ground, par- 
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ticularly in that Part where Pyrrbus fought in 
Perſon, ſo ftrong was the Impreſſion he made at 
the Head of his Phalanx. But what chiefly con- 
tributed to their Defeat was the irrefiſtible Weight 
and Force of the Elephants, againſt Whom the 
Romans cou'd have no Opportunity of / exerting 
their Valour and Bravery. Wherefore they thought 
it wiſer to give way, as to an outragious Sea or 
devouring Earthquake, than to fall in an obſtinate 
and fruitleſs Oppoſition, when they cou'd do no 
Service to their Country, tho' they ſuffer'd the 
utmoſt Extremity. They did not fly far before 
they gain'd their Camp, for the Battel was fought 
pretty near it. 1 
Hieronymus ſaith, the Romans loſt ſix thouſand 
of their Men in the Action, and Pyrrbus, accord- 
ing to the Account in his own Commentaries, no 
more than three thouſand five hundred and five; 
but Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus does not tell us that 
there were two Engagements near Aſculum, nor 
that the Victory was clear on the Side of Pyr- 
thus: He faith there was no more than one En- 
gagement, which held 'till the Sun was down; 
that Pyrrbus was wounded in his Arm by a Jave- 
lin; that the Samnites plunder'd his Baggage; that 
the Night coming on the Armies ſeparated with 
reat Unwillingneſs; and that there were about 
freen thouſand Men killed on both Sides. 
When both Armies were retired, and Pyrrhas 
was congratulated on account of the Victory, he 
reply*'d, Such Another will undo us utterly. For in- 
deed he had loſt the greateſt part of the Forces he 


brought with him our of Epire, and almoſt all his 


particular Friends and principal Commanders: So 
that there were none left there for Recruits, and 
he ſaw the Confederates very ſlow in their moti- 
ons. On the other hand, as from a Fountain con- 
tinually flowing out of the City, the Roman Camp 
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was quickly and plentifully filled up with freſh Men, - 

t at all abating in Courage; (1) but even from 
their very Loſſes receiving freſh Force and Reſo- 
lution to go on with the War. Whilſt his Head 
was full of theſe Thoughts and Reflections, his 
Mind was on a ſudden poſſeſs'd with vain Hopes 
and Deluſions. New Incidents ariſe, new Oppor- 
tunities preſent themſelves, and he is at a loſs which 
of them to follow. For at the ſame time thar 
Ambaſſadors arriv'd out of Sicily with an offer of 
ſurrendering to him Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and the 
City of the Leontines, praying him to drive the 
Carthaginians out of the Iſland, and clear it of Ty- 

ts; (2) News was brought him out of Greece 
that Ptolemy call'd Ceraunus was {lain in a Fight, 
and his Army cut in pieces by the Gauls, and that 
if he came now in time, the Macedonians were at 
a great loſs for a King. Here he _ to accuſe 
Fortune for preſenting to him two ſuch glorious, 
but inconſiſtent Occaſions, both together, and at 
the ſame time. It concern'd him extreamly to 
think that if he laid hold on the One he muſt of 
Neceflity give over the Other; and that by graſ- 
ping at Both he ſhou'd be the better for Neither; 
ſo that he was a long time in ſuſpenſe, and much. 
perplex'd in his Thoughts, before he cou'd come 


(1) The Commendation given 
here by Pyrrhus to the Romans 
is the fame Hannibal gave them 
foon after, 2s Horace has explain'd 
—— the fourth Ode of the fourth 


Per damna, per cades, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes, animumque ferro, 


(2) Ptolemy Ceraunus, the Son 
of Philadelphus, had been ſlain du- 
ring the Conſulate of Levinus, 


ger, Softhenes Antipater. and 


three Years before Pyrrhus re- 


ceiv'd thoſe Letters; and ſo far 
were the Macedonians from want- 
ing a King, that they had had Three 
or Four after that Battel. In the 
firſt Place Meleager ſucceeded Pto- 
lemy, Antipater ſucceeded Melea- 
tigonus, who ſucceeded Sola le, 
was then actually in Poſſeſſion. 
Plutarch means, without doubt. 
that Pyrrhus was given to under- 
ſtand, that by reaſon of his great 
Reputation the Mace donians wou d 
prefer Him to Antigonus. 


to 
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to any Determination. Ar laſt he confider'd that 
the Sicilian Affairs were (from the nearneſs of Afri- 
ca) of greater Importance, and promis d him a larger 
Field of Glory. For this Reaſon he gave that ſide 
the turn of the Balance, and inſtantly diſpatch'd 
Cineas, who was the only Perſon he employ'd on 
thoſe Occaſions, to diſcourſe the Cities, and pre- 
pare them for his Arrival. In the mean time he 
placed a ſtrong Garriſon in Tarentum, much againſt 
the Will of the Inhabitants, who required him ei- 
ther to perform what he came for, which was to 
ſtay and continue the War againſt the Romans, or 
if he wou'd be gone, to leave the City as he found 
it. He return'd no agreeable Anſwer to this Re- 
monſtrance, but commanded them to be quiet and 
attend his Time, and ſo ſail'd away. | 
Being arriv'd in Sicily, what he had deſign'd in 
his hopes, was confirm'd effectually, and the Cities 
frankly ſurrender'd to him. Where- ever his Arms 
and Force were neceſſary, nothing at firſt made 
any conſiderable reſiſtance. But with thirty thou- 
ſand Foot, two thouſand five hundred Horſe, and two 
hundred Ships, he totally routed the Phenicians, 


and overturn'd their whole Government. Eryx be- 


ing the ſtrongeſt Town they held, and having a 
great Garriſon in it, he reſoly'd ro take it by 
Storm : 'The Army being in readineſs to give the 
Aſſault, he put on his Armour, and placing him- 
ſelf at the Head of his Men, made a Vow to Her- 
cules of Plays and Sacrifices in Honour of Victory, 
if he ſignaliz'd himſelf in that day's Action before 
the Greeks that dwelt in Sicily, as became his great 
Deſcent and his Fortunes. At the ſame time he 
gave the 1— by Sound of Trumpet, drove the 
Barkharians from off the Walls with a Shower of 
Arrows, planted his Ladders, and was Himſelf the 
Firſt that mounted. There he is in an Inſtant ſur- 
rounded by his Enemies, Some of whom are —_— 

back, 
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back, Others he flings - headlong down on each 
fide, and the Reſt lie dead in Heaps round about 
him. In the midſt of. this amazing Danger he is 
not once wounded ; but appear'd ſo terrible to the 
Barbarians, that they cou'd not ſtand the Sight of 
him, and prov'd by his amazing Exploits that 
Homer well underſtood the Nature and Properties 
of Fortitude, when he ſaid, that of all the Virtues 
She alone was inſpired with divine Sallies and en- 
thufiaſtick Tranſports, The City being taken, he 


perform'd a magnificent Sacrifice ro Hercules, and 


exhibited Shews and Combats of all ſorts. 

Of all the Barbarians, Thoſe who inhabited the 
City of Meſſina, and were call'd Mamertines, were 
moſt oppreſſive to the Greeks. For they had made 
moſt of them Tributaries, and burden'd them with 
Impoſitions, being more potent, more numerous, 
and withal of a warlike Diſpofition; for this Rea- 
ſon they were call'd Mamertines, from a Word, 
which in the Language of the Romans ſignifies 
Warlike. Pyrrhus ſeiz d their Collectors as they 
were gathering the Taxes, and pur them to Death ; 
after which he engag'd with Them in a pitch'd Bat- 
tel, overthrew them, and razed all their Fortreſſes. 
The Carthaginians, incited by his Fortitude and Suc- 
ceſs, inclin'd to a Compoſition, and offer'd him 
a round Sum of Money, and to furniſh him with 
Shipping, upon Condition a Peace might be eſta- 
bliſh'd between them; in Anſwer to which he told 
them, that the only Terms on which a Peace was 
to be granted, were for them entirely to abandon 
Sicily, and conſent that the Libyan Sea be the Li- 
mit between Them and the Greeks. 

He was now heightened with his good Fortune 
and the Strength of his Forces, and purſuing thoſe 
hopes, in proſpect of which he firſt undertook this 
Expedition, his chief aim was at {4frick: He had 
a number of Ships anſwerable to that Deſign, _ 
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raiſe Seamen he obſerv'd no obliging' Meaſures 
with the Cities, but forced their Men into the 
Service, threatning to puniſh Thoſe very ſeverely 
who did not provide the Complement demanded 
of them. This was quite different from his Beha- 
viour towards them art his firſt Arrivalz for then 
he endeayour'd to gain the Affections of the Peo- 
ple; was gracieus to All, placed an entire Confis 
dence in them, and gave None of them the leaft 
reaſon to complain of his Conduct. Whereas be- 
ing now, inſtead of a mild and merciful Prince, 
become an inſupportable Tyrant, they ſecretly ac- 
cuſed him not only of Ingratirude but Infidelity. 
However, they ſupply'd him with what he de- 
manded, for there was an indiſpenſable Neceſſity 
for ir, tho' they grew very averſe to him, eſpe- 
cially for his Behaviour to Thonon and Soſtratus, 
two Perſons of the greateſt Authority in all Syra- 
euſe. Ir was at their Invitation that 'he firſt ſet 
Sail for Sicily; They were the Men who furrens 
der'd the City to him at his Arrival, and were 
his principal Agents in every Tranſaction afters 
wardsz and yet in ſpite of all theſe Obligatiom, 
his Coolneſs and IIl-will towards them were 
viſible, for he wou'd neither ſuffer them to atrend 
him in his Expedition, nor leave them behind him; 
for he was grown jealous of them. Soſtratus, out 
of fear of what might happen, withdrew himſelf; 
whilſt Thonon, who was not fo cautious, was ſeiz d 
by order of Pyrrhus, who accus'd him for being 
of the ſame Sentiments with Seſfratus, and put him 
to death. This injurious Proceeding quite ruin'd 
his Affairs, and That not by little and little, but 
All at once. For the Hatred the Cities had on 
this account conceiv'd againſt him was fo univer- 
fal, that Some of them fell off to the Carthayi® 
; nian, 


ey were thinly man'd; and when he began to 
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In this Nick 

volting on all fides, and a general Inſurrection 
wis a ended, he receiv'd Lettets from the 
Samnites and Taremines, intimating that they had 
been bearen quite out of the 
longer able 'to-ſecure their Towns againſt the Ro» 


mam; wherefore they earneſtly beg'd him to haſten 
immediately to their Aſſiſtance. Theſe Letters fur- 


niſh'd him with an honourable Pretence to quit 


| Sicily, as one not forced from thence, Or deſpair- : 
ing of Succeſs. Tho? in reality he found it im- 
poſlible ro make himſelf Maſter of the Iſland, and 
therefore abandon'd it as a Ship diſtreſs'd in a 
Storm, and threw himſelf once more upon Italy. 
Tis reported that at his going off, he-look*d back 
upon the Ifland, and faid to Thoſe about him, 
How brave (1) 4 Field of War do we leave, my Ma- 
fert, for the Romans and Carthaginians to fight in / 
which, as he then conjectur'd, fell out indeed not 


8 N 5; 1 
hen he was juſt ready to Sail, the Barbarians 
having conſpir'd againſt him, he was forc'd to a 
Fight with the Carthaginians in the very Road, and 
after he had loſt many of his Ships, he fled with the 
reft into Italy. Upon his Arrival, he was attack'd 
by the Mamertiuss, who to the Number of ten thou- - 
and Men had paſs'dover before him. They thought 
it not ſafe to engage him in a pitch'd Bartel, but 
lying in wait for him where the Paſſages werediffi- 
cult, they fell upon him, and put his whole Army 
in Confuſion, He loft two of his Elephants on this 

1) The Word is the Original [ginant were to exerciſe thethſelver* 
Ts gan ont rn ESE 
conveys to our Minds a high and [lay very convenient both for the 
SES 

ere 3 f | every | 
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Occaſion, 


Fie d, and were no 


"Occaſion, 


long 


if be was alive to come forth and ſhew bimſelf. 


ſpite of Thoſe who were about him, and ſtorming 
with Indignation, and all over beſmear'd with 
he pierced through his Battalions, ruſh'd upon the 
Him, or defend Himſel 


the Strength of his Arm, and the excellent Tem- 


tum with twenty thouſand Foot, and three thous 
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Rear, which the Barbarians cut in pieces. He im- 


mediately advanced in Perſon from the Van to their 
Aſſiſtance, and bebayed himſelf with ſurprizing Va- 
Experience in all military Performances; till 
having 'receiv'd a Wound in his Hand, he Was 
forced to retire. a little from the Place of Action. 
This ſerv'd, ſtill co heighten the Courage of the 
_ Barbarians, ſo that One of them of an uncommon 
Size, and remarkable for the Brightneſs of his Ar- 


mour, advanced before the Ranks, defy'd the King, 
and with a loud diſdainful Voice challeng'd him 


Pyrrhaus provok'd and enrag'd at this Challenge, 
return'd, attended by his Guards, to the Battel, in 
Blood, ſo that he was a Figure terrible to behold, 
Barbarian, and without giving him time to aſſault 

7 


gave him ſuch a Blow 
with his Scymetar on his Head, that what with 


per of the Weapon, the Edge paſſed downward 
to his very Seat; ſo that in a Moment his Body 
was divided, and the Parts fell aſunder. This put 
a Stop to the Courſe of the Barbarians, who look'd 
on Pyrrbus with Aſtoniſhment and Admiration, 
and confider'd him as ſomething more than Mor- 
tal. After This he continu'd his March all the 
reſt of the way undiſturb'd, and arriv'd at Taren- 


ſand Horſe; where reinforcing ' himſelf with the 
choiceſt Troops of the Tarentines, he advanced im- 
mediately againſt the Enemy, who then lay en- 
camp'd in the Territories of the Samnites, whole 

| Affair 


together with the greateſt Part of his 
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he 


then 
that 
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nes 


is affairs were extreamly ſhatter'd, and theif Coun- 
D- feils broken, having been in many Fights beaten by 
er the Romans. © There was alſo a Diſcontent among 

57 them at Pyrrbus, for his Expedition into Sicily, ſo 
il hat not Many came in to join him: Notwith-⸗ 


fiſting his Collegue, whilſt He march'd in Perſon 


f 


e lay in Expectation of Reinforcements from his 
ollegue. And foraſmuch as the Augurs had warn'd 
um againſt engaging for the preſent in any En- 
erprize, he reſolv'd to abſtain from Action. But 


Other cou'd join him, made a Draught of the beſt 


en out of all his Troops, and chuſing the braveſt 


ſtanding which he divided his Army in two Parts, 
and commanded the Firſt into Lucania, to oppoſe 
One of rhe Conſuls there, and hinder Him from 


gainſt Manius Curius the Other, who had poſted 
imſelf ve advantageouſly near Beneventum, where 


mr bus being eager to engage Him before the 


old, Ind moſt couragious of his Elephants, he march'd in 
the, he Evening, as it began to grow dark, towards 
ault Ide Roman amp, in order to ſurprize him; but 
low . he was forced to go round about, and traverſe 
vith woody Country, his Flambeau's fail'd him, and 
em. is Soldiers loſt their Way in the dark, which 
ward bliged him to halt for ſome time, in order to 
Zody ly them: In the mean time Day began to ap- 
1. ear, and his Approach was diſcover'd by the Ene- 


ny as he was coming down the Hills, which put 


tion, Ine whole Camp into much diforder and tumulr 
Mor- put the Conſul finding the Sacrifices auſpicious, 
| the ud the Time abſolurely- obliging them to fight, 


e drew a detach'd Party out of the Trenches, 
ind fell in with their Van-guard, and having roured 
hem, all the Army was in a Conſternation, ſo 
that a great many were cut off, and ſome of the 
Elephants taken . \ 


» 


This Succeſs encourag'd Manius to draw out 


is whole Army, and engage the Enemy in a 
D 2 1 pitch'd 


se 


ow” Foy > 


-- | _- LITE S 
. pitoh'd Rattel. Ha had the Advantage in the 
gina of the Ragagowent, and one of His Wing 
A aa; One af the Enemy's; hux the Other was 
bern dawn by the Elephants, and fareed back 10 
the Trenehes. In this Candition he ſear for the 
Aſſiſtanc of thaſe Troops” he had lefe behind to 
ard the Camp, who were a ſtreng Body, All 
freſh Man and well arm'd, Theſe ruſhing down 
upon them from their advantagious Stations, gaul'd 
| the Elephants with their Darts, and made them 
turn Tail and fall upon their wn Battaliens 
which accaſion'd ſuch a Confuſion and Diſorder, 
that in the End it ſecur'd the Victory to the R. 
mans, and with the Victory the univerſal 8 
for now having got the Fame of Invineible, both 
for their Conduct and Courage, and Glory as well 
in this A&ian, a in a great many Qthers, they 
ſoon over - run Hah, and not long aſter Siaih 
Thus fell Pyrrbus from his Halian and Kia lis 
Hopes, after he had conſum'd fix Years in theſe 
Wars; and though unſucceſsful in his Affairs, ya 
he proſery'd his C ung uneonquerable among all 
theſe Migsfprtunes, was held fer Military Ex: 
perience, and Perſonal Valeur, and Undertgking, 
ena the * ws all e _ Time; 
ur Wharf he got by great Ons, he - 1018 again 
by vain Hapes; for his eager Deſire and Purſuit a. 
ter what he had not, bindcr'd him from keeping 
what he had; which made uigenus compare hin 
to One who at Dice throw: excellently: well, b 
knew not how to make the beſt of his Game 
He return'd into Epirus with eight thouſand Foot 
and five hundred Horſe, and for want of Money 
to pay them, was fain to look aut for a ger 
War to maintain the Army. Some of the Gaul 
joining him, ho fell inroe Macadon, where Aung 
uu, Son of Demetrius, gavern'd, deſiguing to plur 


3 


der und Waſte the Gounty ; but ufter de hat müde 


himſelf Maſter of [kveral' Towns, and two thouſand 


Men eume over t6 hit, he began to hope for 


ſomething greater, and adventur'd upon Antigonus 
Himſeiß and meerihp dim at a tartoW- Pu ge, 
call'd the Sas, put the Whole Army in difor- 


der; but the Ei#is who - * up mieme's 
Art Rood i 


Rear were very numerous, Hrn, und a 
brick Fight hap' ning, the teſt part of them 
were eur off. They who had the charge of the 


Elephants, being ſurrounded every mh delicet d 


up both Themſelves and the Beaſts: Pyr 


#3 taking 
this Advantage, (t) and adviſing more with his 


ſurprix'd with Feat, and troubled at the fortiet 
Los. When he peretiv'd that they declin't an 
Action of Engagement with him, he held His Hat 
out both to the ſuperior and under Officers, and 
calling them aloud by Name, he won over to 


him that unkire Body ef Fobt frum Anigbnus, Who 


was thereupon foreed ro fly, and endeavour to re- 
tain ſome of the maritime Towns in theit Obes 


thinking- what be tad effected againlt the Tout 
— why 
Hara trol by d, Dye 


| ill more by the ite An, 


feſt Ad .. and not 

birnfelf to the e Hirard of ing 

| {All be wicht reap frond it in 

attack ſi 

had 

and 
SY" 


Phalanx, which, if it had reſolv d 


0 bind in great. B 
moe, [in Our modern. 


1 Joke 


the 


good Fortune, than his Reaſon, boldly ſet upon 
the main Bedy of the Mfartipnum Foor, fltcady 


Pyybus, among all theſe kindneſſes of Forts, 


- Goridirioh he wit in, a6 Welke! 
do have been farisfied with de 


uming to uta the rab 1 
to-make a Stand, wou d have put 
80 at Dar Wee 
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PPP 
the moſt advantageous for his Glory, b 
of Minerva (1) Itonis, with this Inſcription. Nen 


Offe 14. Thee, gain in Full F 
Over Antigonus. 7is no firange thing 
Fer Pyrrhus, who from acus does ſpring. 


After this Defeat in the Field, he quickly took in the 
Cities; and having got Ægis into his Power, beſide 
other hardſhips put upon the Inhabitants, he left in 
the Town a Garriſon conſiſting of ſome of thoſe Gaul; 
that had ſerv'd him in his Army. - Theſe Gazls are 
the moſt covetous and. inſatiable of all Men, and 
were no ſooner put in Poſſeſſion of the Place, 
but they inſtantly dug up the Tombs of the Kings 
that lay buried there, ſeized on all the Wealth 
that had been interred. with them, and with a ſa- 
Trilegious Contempt. diſpers'd their Aſhes in the 
Wind. Pyrrbus ſeem'd not in the leaſt offended 
at this ignominious Inſult, either deferring to call 
the Authors of it to Account for the preſent, ha- 
ving at that time other Affairs of greater Moment 
upon his Hands, or intending wholly to paſs it by, 
for fear of puniſhing thoſe Barbariaus. However 
this Connivance loſt his Credit with the Macedo- 
niang; and tho' his Intereſt was ſtill doubtful, and 
in an unſettled Condition, he notwithſtanding en- 


; rei | | | E 2 bien Ae . . , 
Theſe, Shields of the brave Gauls, Great, Goddeſs ! I 


tertain'd new viſionary Hopes, and in Raillery 
cal'd Antigonus Impudent, becauſe be had not put 
on the Habit of a private Perſon, bur {till preſum d 


(1) There were two Temples | in Bœotia. Plutarch ſpeaks here 
dedicated to Minerva under that | of the Firſt. Minerva was. called 
Name, One near . Lariſſa in Theſ | Ttonis, from Ironis the Son of An- 


eh «pd the Other near Coronea I phidhon, 


ung up 


ä — 
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PYRRHUS 
About this time Cleanymus the Lacedemonian ar- 
riv'd in his Court, and earneſtly preſſing him to 
march With his Army to Sparta, Pyrrbus very 
readily embraced the Overture. Cleommus was of the 
Royal Blood, but ſeeming too Arbitrary and Ab- 


ſolute, had no great Reſpect nor Credit in Sparta, 
where Areus reign'd peacrably in his ſtead. This 


was the occaſion of an old and publick grudge - 
between him and the Citizens. Cleonymus in his 


old Age had married a young Lady of great Beauty, 
and of the Royal Family, call'd Chelidonis, Daugh- 
ter of Lecticbydes. This Woman falling deſperate- 


ly in love with Acrotatus, Areuss Son, a Youth 


gay and airy, render'd this. Match both uneaſy 


and diſhonourable to Cleonymus; for there was not 


a Man in Sparta who did not very well know 
how much his. Wife {lighted him; fo; theſe Do- 
meſtick Troubles, added to his publick Diſcontent, 
provok'd him to fly to Pyrrhus, who, at his Inſti- 
gation, marched- againſt Sparta with an Army of 
twenty thouſand Foot, two thouſand Horſe, and 
twenty four Elephants; but ſo great a Prepara- 


tion made it evident to the whole World, that 


he came not ſo much to gain Sparta for Cleony- 


mus, as to take all Pelopanneſus for Himſelf: Vet 
he expreſly denied This to the Lacedæmonian Am- 
baſſadors, that came to him to Megalopolis, affirm- 


ing he came to deliver the Cities from the SJa- 
very of Antigonus, and ſignifying that if he migh: 
be permitted, he intended to ſend his youngeſt 


Sons to Sparta, there to be inſtituted in the Man- 
ners and Diſcipline of the Lacedemonians,. that they 
might receive from their Education in that illuſtri- 


ous School an Advantage over all the other Kings 


EJ. 8 Wo. 5 
With the Pretenſions he amuſed Thoſe who came 


to meet him in his March, but as ſoon as ever he 


- enter'd Laconia, he began to plunder and walte the 
"D'S. Country; 
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that thoſe Acts of Hoſtility were committed when in 
no War was proclaim'd, or declared, Very trus, but 
be reply'd, and do not Me kuow that You Lacedæ— | the: 
monians never make publick Proclamation of your Inten- teri 
ions? Ar which a Spartan who was — named of 
Mandracides, anſwer d him in the Laconic Dialect, a 
bos art a God thou wilt de us no Harm, becauſe 48 
Me have done Thee None, and if Thou art but @ Mau 0 
we may find ſame Other as flout ei Line.. | 1 
In the mean time he continued his March to- dire 
wards Lacedæmon, and was adviſed by Gleonymus to. if cac 


give the Aſſault as ſoon as he arriv'd, which, wag 
in the Evening; but Pyrrbes, as we are told, fear- 
ing leſt the Soldiers ſhou'd plunder the City if 
they took it by Storm in the Night- Seaſon, for- 
bore, and put off the Aſſault till the Morning: 
for he knew there were but few Soldiers in the 
Town, and 'Fhoſe unprovided, by reaſon of his 
ſudden Approach, and that Areus the King was 
not there in Perſon, but gone into Crete to the 
Succour of the Gortyniaas. (1) To This prineipal- 
ly was owing the Safety of the City; the Con- 
ones She was under with Pyrrhus on account of 
her Weakneſs, which made him vainly imagine t 
no One wou'd be fo hardy as to move a Hand 
in her Defence; in Confidence of which, and in- 
ſtead of attacking her that very Inſtant, he con- 
tented himſelf with encamping under the Walls, 
thoꝰ the Hotes and Cleonymus s Friends had been at the 
Pains to prepare every thing in bis Houſe for the 
Reception and Entertainment of Pyrrbus, not doubt - 
ing but they ſhould have him there at Supper. 
(1) This is a remarkable Ex- | entertain of their Strength and 
ample of the ſcaſonable Uſe Men | Condition. This Overfighr in F- 
. web | Oren ns hs tires and jarapy 
Night 


fed'y from the mean Opinion they T 
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Night being 
in Cogncil. to ſend the Women over into Crete; 
but They unanimouſly oppols'd it; and One of 
them, call'd Archidamia, took a Sword, and en- 
tering the Senate with it in her Hand, demanded 
of them, in the Name of the Reſt, What con d 


make them entertain ſo ill an Opinion of the Women, 
as to think they were ſo much in love with Life as 


10 be able to outlive the Laſs of Sparta? 

It was next reſolved to draw a Trench in a Line 
directly over · againſt the Enemy's Camp, and at 
each end of it to fink W ns in the Ground, 
as deep as the Naves of the Wheels, that fo be- 


ing firmly fix d, they might obſtruct the paſſage. 


of the Elephants. When they had juſt begun the 


Work, both Maids and Women came to them; 


Some with their Cloathes trufs'd up in their Lin- 


nen, and Others in their Shifts only, to aſſiſt the 


Elder ſort of Men. When they had exhorted 
Thoſe who were of an Age fit to bear Arms, 
and were to engage the next Day, to go 
and repoſe themſelves in the Night,- that they 
might be the better prepared for Action in the 


Morning, they meaſur d the intended Length off 


the Trench, and took upon themſelves a Third 
Part of it, which. they engaged to finiſh before 
it was Day. This French was in breadth ſix Cu- 
bits, four in depth, and eight hundred Foot long, 
» n ſays. Hieroupmus makes it ſomewhat 


As ſoon as the Day began to break, the Ene 


my were in Motion, whereupon the Women arm- 
ing the Youth with their own Hands, gave them 
Charge of rhe Trench, iin them to defend 
it to the laſt Extremity, and repreſenting, to them 
in the moſt lively terms, Ho delightful it muſs. be 
is them to canquer in the Fiew of their whole Coun- 
try, e hem glevians tu die in the Arms n Kone 


come, the Lacedemoniansdetermin'd = 


Ne 
and Mothers, falling as became Spartans. As for 
"Chelidonis, ſhe retired with a Halter abour her 
Neck, reſolving to die ſo, rather than fall into the 
Hands of Cleonymus, if the City were taken. Pyr- 
7hus himſelf, in Perſon, laboured with his Foot 
to force through the Shields of the Spartans ran- 
- ped againſt him, and to get over the Trench, 
Which was ſcarce paſſable, becauſe the Jooſenels 
of the freſh Earth afforded no firm footing for rhe 
Soldiers. At the ſame time Prolemy, Pyrrhus's Son, 
with two thouſand Gauls, and ſome choice Men 
of the Chaonians, ſurrounded the Trench, and en- 
deavoured to force a Paſſage where they had plan- 
ted the Waggons; but they were wedged ſo deep 
in the Ground, and placed ſo cloſe together, that 
they did not only obſtruct their Paſſage, but hin- 
der'd the Spartays from coming up, and making a 
cloſer Defence. In the mean time the Gauls ha- 
ving with-much difficulty forced the Wheels out 
of rhe Earth, were drawing the Chariots'towards 
no TTT a 
* Young Acrotatus firſt of all perceiv'd the Dan- 
ger, and paſſing with great Expedition through 
the City at the Head of three hundred choſen 
Men, and taking the advantage of ſome hollow 
Ways, he on a ſudden ſurrounded Ptolemy, and 
falling upon his Rear forced him: to face about, 
and ftand upon the Defenſive. In this Diſorder 
Ptolemy's Soldiers ran foul upon one another, and 
fell moſt of them into the Trench, or under the 
Waggons, till after a long Diſpute, and great 
Slaughter, they were repulſed and put to Flight. 
The old Men, and moſt of the Women, were all 
this while on the other ſide of the Trench, from 
whence they beheld the Action; and when they 
ſaw Acrotatus returning back into the City to re- 
poſſeſs himſelf of his former Poſt, all covered with 
Blood, and fierce and clate with Victory, he ſeem'd 

| | 0 
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PYRRHUS 
to the Spartan Dames more gallant and beautiful 
than: ever, and they envied Chelidonis ſo worthy 
a Lover. And ſome of the old Men followed him, 
crying aloud, Go on, Acrotatus, enjoy Chelidonis, 
and get brave Boys for Sparta. Where Pyrrbus 
himſclf fought, was the hotteſt of the Action, 


there the Spartans did gallantly, particularly Phyl- 


lius ſignaliz d himſelf, and killed moſt of Thoſe' that 


preſſed upon him, in order to force a Paſſage; and 


when he found himſelf. ready 'to fink with the 
many Wounds he had received, he called to the 


Officer who had the Command in that Attack, 


gave him his Poſt, and retiring backward, fell 
dead in the midſt of his own Party, that the Ene- 
my might not carry off his Body, The Fight 
ended with the Day, and Pyrrbus in bis ſleep 


dream'd he threw Lightning upon Lacedemon, and | 


ſet it all on fire, and ſeem'd to rejoice at the 
ſight. In this tranſport of Joy he awaked, and com- 
manded his Officers to get all things ready for a 
ſecond Aſſault; and interpreting his Dream amon 

his Friends, that he ſhould take the Town by 
Storm, ſeveral aſſented to it with admiration; but 
Lyſimachus was not pleaſed with the Dream, and 
told him (1) he feared, leſt as Places ſtruck with 
Lightning are held Sacred, and not to be enter'd; 


ſo the Gods might by this let him know the City 


ſhould not be taken. Pyrrbus, who without doubt 
was ſenſible of the Force and Reaſonableneſs of 


that Explication, reply'd, Such ſort of Viſions, and 


(1) This Explication is ſo pat] Sort of Images, which they had 
and natural, that it might almoſt | borrow'd either from their 8 cri- 


juſtify. Thoſe who maintain that 
the Interpretation of Drcams is 
founded upon unerring Rules of 
Art; tho? at the ſame time it is 
moſt certain that nothing can be 


more van and illuſory than that 


Art. Ir is true that the Heathens. 


chimerical, had form'd to them- 
ſelves an artificial, but erroneous 
Scheme, by which they were ro 


interpret them, and ſometimes ' 


they happen'd to ſtumble upon 


whoſe Heads were full of thoſe 


1 


lucky Interpretations. 
If e 


their 


fices, or their Gods, aud All y:ry 
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their Interpretationsare things full of Uncertainty, and 
only fit to amuſe the Valgar ; but That, my Friends, 
which is moſt certain it that every Man ought to arm, 
and ay bin, 


(i) is the only good Prſage, 
Wat for Pyrrhus you engage. - 

At theſe Words he aroſe, and by break of Day bes 
gan the Attack. 8 e 

The Lacedamonians defended themſelves with 2 
Courage and Reſolution above their Strength; 
nor wou'd the Women forſake them, but were 
conſtantly at hand to ſupply them with Arms, and 
adminiſter Bread and Drink to Thoſe that wanted 
it, and carry off Such as were diſabled. The Ma- 
cedonians attempted to fill up the Trench, bringing 
huge quantities of Materials, and throwing t 
upon the Arms and dead Bodies that lay there all 
covered over: While the Lacedemonians opp 
this with all their Force, Pyrrbus on a ſudderi ap- 
peared on their fide of the Trench; where rhe Wap» 
gons had been planted to ſtop the paſſage, preſſi 
on in full Career towards the City; at whic 
the Soldiers who had been placed at that Poſt 
made a great Noiſe, and were 4nſwer'd by the 
Women, who ſhriek'd out with all their Might, 
and took to their Heels. Pyrrbus in the mean 
time puſh'd on with great Violence, overthrowing 
All that had the Courage to oppoſe him. He was 
now advanced near the City, when his Horſe re- 
ceiv'd a ſhot in the Belly, with a Cretan Arrow, 
and flouncing as he died, threw off Pyrrbut on 
ſlippery and very ſteep Ground; at which All about 
him being in Confuſion, the Spartam came boldly 
up, and making good uſe of their Arrows, forced 


(1) This is a- Parodie of that} gurits is to fight for our Cor 
celebrated verſe fpokeni by Hector Where anly one Word is 


to Polydamus in! the tv velfth Book | Tyrrbas being put in the Place of | 
ny. 


of the Lind. The bet of all Au \ 


, a a eee rn. . 


PYRRHUS. 


ſecond time, thinking the Lecedemerians would 
abare of their Vigaur, when almeſt All of them 
right: But the goed Fortune of the City, either 
for that ſhe had already experienced of her ſelf the 


and very great numbers killed out - 


them off again. This cauſed Fyrrbus to retreat a 


Fartitude of her Inhabitants, or that the World 


might ſee on this occaſion how great 


ces, then when the Lacedemwonians 


from Corinth Ameinias the Phocean, one of An. 
tiganus's Officers, with an Army of Strangers 3 
and they were no ſooner recoiv'd into the To 


but Areus their King arrived there himſelf roo 


from Crete, with two thouſand Men more + The 


Wiaomen upon this went all home ta their Houſes, 


finding it no langer neceſſary for Them to meddle 


in the huſineſ of the War; all the old Men like - 


wiſe, who notwithſtanding their Age had in thar 


a Power the 
has in the moſt deſperate and critical oragraarel 
to be in 
the utmoſt deſpair, ſhe brought to their Relief 


Exigence been forced to take Arms, were ſent 


home, and their places were ſupply'd by the new 
Comers. „ 
Theſe two Reinforcements, which arriv'd both 


in the lame day at Sparta, ſerw'd only to animate 


Pyrrhus the mere, and ſpur up his Ambition; but 
his Deſigns not ſucceeding, and receiving freſh 


Loſſes every day, he gave over the Siege, and fell 
to plunder the Country, determining to Winter 


thereabout, But Fate is unavoidable. At that time a 
great Feud happening at Argos between Ariſlaas and 
Ariſtippus, Two of the principal Citizens, and 
when Ariſtippus had reſolv'd to make uſe of the 
Friendſhip of Antigonus, Ariſteas to prevent him 


invited Fyrrhus thither. He always revolving hopes 


upan hopes, and taking advantage from his good 
ſucceſs, when he had it, to embrace occafions of 
mare 3 and when things went unproſperouſly, bs 

a ER ts POO Sake 


make up thoſe defects by new Enterprizes; never 


ſuffer'd his Loſſes or Victories to put an end to 
the Troubles he brought on Others, and in which 


he involv'd Himſelf. He had therefore no ſobdner 


receiv'd this Invitation from | 4rifteas, but he imme- 
diately march'd for Argos. Areus by frequent Am- 
buſnes, and lining the Hedges where the Ways 


were moſt unpaſſable, cut off many of rhe Gauls 
and Moloſſians that brought up the Rear. It had 
been told Pyrrbus by one of the. Prieſts; who had 
found the Liver of the ſacrificed Beaſt without a 


loſt ; notwithſtanding which, in this Tumult and 
Diſorder of his Rear, forgetting the Prediction, 
he commanded out his Son Prolemy with ſome of 
his Guards to their aſſiſtance, whilſt He continu'd 


his March, and got clear of thoſe dangerous Pat 


ſes. In the mean time the Fight grew very warm 
r the ſtouteſt of the 


where Ptolemy was engaged, 
Lacedemonians, under the Command of Evalcus an 


experienc'd Officer, were Thoſe who had made 


that Attack upon the Rear. 


In the Heat of the Action a Cretan of Inrera 
named Ore/us, a ſtout Man, and ſwift footed, 


flank'd the young Prince, as he was fighting with 
great Valour, wounded him in the Side, and flung 
him dead upon the Spot. He was no ſooner down, 
but Thoſe who had follow'd him turn'd their 
Backs, and fled. The Lacedemonian Horſe pur- 
ſuing them and cutting many of them off, were 


ot into the open Field engaged with the Enemy 
at a great diſtance 


fore they were aware, an 


b the Infantry, Who cou'd not keep pace with 
them. e IMs” 1 75 
Pyrrbus, who had receiv'd the ill News of his 
Son's Death, and was moſt bitterly afflicted at it, 
drew out his Moloſian Horſe againſt them, and 
charging in the Head of his Men, ſatiated 
: | Wit 
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wich the Blood and Slaughter of the Lacedæmoni- 
ans ; always indeed appearing an invincible Hero, 
and mighty in Arms, but now exceeding all he 
had ever done before in Courage and Force. He 
ſcarch'd every where for Evalcus, and having 


found him out, he puſh'd his Horſe full drive at 
him; but Evalcus being aware of him inclin'd on 


one ſide, and made him miſs his Aim, at the ſame 


time he gave him ſuch a ſtroke on the Bridle Hand 


with his Sword, that he imagin'd he muſt have 


cut ĩt off; but the Blow lighting on the Reins cur 
Them only, without doing Pyrrbus any further Da- 


mage, whilſt He ſeizing the favourable Moment 


run him through with his Javelin. Then ſpring- 
ing from his Horſe he fought on Foot, and made 


a terrible Havock of all thoſe brave Lacedæemoni- 


ans who endeavour'd to protect the Body of Eval- 
cus. This Loſs, which was no inconſiderable one 
on the ſide of the Spartans, was purely owing (1) 
to the headſtrong Ambition of their a 
for the War was at an end before the Engagement; 
but Pyrrhus having thus offered ſo many of his E- 
nemies as it were in Sacrifice to the Ghoſt of his 
Son, and made this Fight a kind of Funeral Show, 
converting much of his Grief into Rage and Fury, 
continu'd his march to Argos. At his Arrival he had 


Intelligence that Antigonus kept the high Grounds, 


wherefore he encamped near the City of Nauplia; 


the next day he diſpatched an Herald to Antigonus, , 


calling him Perfidious, and — him 


to deſcend into the plain Field, and fight with 


him for the Kingdom. Antigonus anſwer'd; that He 


(1) In Reality Sparta was re- Occaſions is to be regretted; ſince 
liev'd, and the War ended. What the Hazard is not only unneceſſiry 
a filly Ambition therefore was it] but unprofitable, It was nor ſaid 
to pur ſue a flying Enemy, who| without Reaſon that one ought to 
had given over his Enterprize?| la 

The leaſt Loſs ſuſtained on ſucb 


y 
39 
made 


a ſilver Bridge for a flymg Y 


each Party to 
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made War not with bis Arms only bat- with Timt, an 


that if Pyrrhus was wweary of Life there were waz; 


eso to Death that lay direct before him. To both the 
Kings alſo came Ambaſſadors from Argos, deſiring 
and -not/ ſuffer that City to 


fall into the bands of Either of them that had | 


great honour for Both. Antigonus was perſuaded, 
and ſent his Son as an Hoſtage to the Argives; 


Pyrrbus at the ſame time promis'd to retire, but 
ſending no Hoſtage, he was much ſuſpected. 

Ia the mean time Pyrrbus was alarm'd by « 
very extraordinary and tremendous Prodigy, for 


the Heads of the ſacrificed Oxen lying apart from 


the Bodies, were ſeen to thruſt out their Tongues, 
and lick up their own gore. And in the very City 


Carcaſſes and 


of Argos, a Prieſteſs of Apollo Lycius ran about 
the Streets, crying, (1) She ſaw the City full of 
laughter, and an Eagle joining in 


the Fight, and immediately vaniſhing. In the 
dead of Night Pyrrbus approaching the Walls, 
and finding. the Gate called Diamperes ſer open 
by Ariſieas, was undiſcover'd till ſuch time as all 
his Gauls bad enter'd, and taken poſſeſſion of the 


in the 


N e but the Gate being too low to let 
lephants, they were fain to take down 
their Towers, and put them on again, which cou'd 


not be done in the Dark, and in that confuſion, 
without a Noiſe, and loſs of Time, which occa- 
ſion'd their Diſcovery. The Argives, ſeeing the E- 
nemy in their City ran to (2) Aßpis, the chief 


(i) Here we find Hiſtory ung 


the fame Language with Poetry. 
In the twelfth Book of Homer's 
Odyſſey the Purſuers meet with 
| ſuch fort of Signs as Theſe, 


|  __ () There was 2 Feaſt ob- 


ſerv'd ly at Arges in Ho- 
nour of Juno call'd "Npaies Fur 


. ronia, at which time they offer d 


n Sacrifice of 2 hundred Oxen, for 


that reaſon calbd Heeatombas, the 


| 


Feaſt of the Hecatomb. At this 


Feaſt all the Youth excrted theit 
Strength for rhe obtaining @ Prize 
propos d on that Occaſion. There 
was a Quarter above the Theatre 
ſtrongly firuated, where in the 


moſt difficult they nailed 4 
part hey _ 
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Citadel, and other Places of Defence, and ſent a- 


way to Antigonus to haſten to their Aſſiſtance. Au- 
ligonus advanced near the Walls, but wou'd not 


enter the City, chuſing rather to be upon the 
Watch without, and act as Occaſion offer d. How- 


ever he ſent in ſome of his principal Commanders, 
and his Son with a very conſiderable Force, 


At the ſame time Areus arriv'd at Argos with 
a thouſand Cretans, and the moſt reſolute of the 
Spartans, All theſe Troops being join'd, fell at 


once upon the Gauls, and put them in great diſor- 
der. 


Pyrrbus entring in with a mighty Noiſe and 
Shout at a place called (1) Cylarabis, when the 
Cauls. were to return the Salute, their Cry was 
not the Shout of Men in full Courage and Con- 


fidence, but of People hard put to it, and in Di- 


ſtreſs. Therefore Pyrrhus in haſte puſhed on the 
Van of his Horſe that marched but ſlowly and in 
Danger, by reaſon of the Drains and Sinks, of 


which the City was full. In this Night-Engage- 
ment, there was infinite confuſion both in Thoſe 


that acted, and Thoſe that commanded, n n 
and ſtragling in the narrow Streets; it was impoſ- 


ſible to make uſe of Conduct or Order in that 


brazen Buckler in ſuch a manner 
that it was very hard to pluck it 
off. All the Youth try d their utmoſt 
Strength on that Occaſion, and 
He who prevail'd was declared 
eror, and in acknowledp- 

ment of his Victory was preſent- 
ed with a Myrtle Garland, and a 
brazen Buckler, From hence the 
lace . where this Conteſt was 
eld was called Aſpis, that is the 
Buckler. This Prize was not pro- 
4 to the Youth of Argos alone, 
t Strangers were admitted into 
the Diſpute, as it appears from 


the ſeventh Ode of Pindar's O- 


ly mpionicks, here Diagoras of 
Vo. IV. | 


the Ille of Rhodes is commended 
for having obtain'd that Prize. . 
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The brazen Buckler of Argos knew 
him; that is, He bore off the Prize 
of the brazen Buckler at Argos. 
(r) Cylarabis was 1 Place of 
Exerciſe near one of the Gates of 
Argos, mention'd by Pauſanias, 


who faith it was ſo call'd from 


a Son of Sthenelus: He adds that 
in this Place was a. Statue of Mi- 
nerva, Surnamed Pania. 


„ 


, — 


The LIFE of - 
darkneſs and variety of Noiſes and ſtrait Paſſages z 
ſo both ſides continued without doing any thing, 
ſtill expecting Day-light. At the firſt Dawn N- 
rbus ſeeing the great Citadel {is full of Men, was 
under great Conſternation, eſpecially when amo 
the many Figures of excellent Workmanſhip erect 
in the Market- place, he beheld That 1 a Wolf 
and Bull caſt in Brafs, that ſcem'd ready to attack 
each other. This Sight brought him to remem- 
ber an Oracle he had formerly receiv'd, foretelling 
him that he was fated to die when he fhow'd ſee a * 
encountering with a Bull. The Argives ſay thek 
Figures were erected in Memory of an Accident 
which fel} out long ago in their Country: For 
they tell us thar eb oe 8 firſt eee their 
ritorics, as he paſſed by a Place called Hyramia 

in Thyrcatis 4 to 8 he eſpied a Welf 
fighting with Z 


EEE 


a Bull, (1) and imagining the Wolf ba 
to repreſent Him, (for this Stranger ell upon 3 FI 
Native as He deſigned to do) he ffay'd to ſee che If thi 
We of the Fight, and the Wolf prevailing, af 
ter he had offered his Devotions to Apollo Fro ft 
he aſſaulted and carried the Town, Gelanor, who 
was then King, being diſplac'd by a Faction: And of. 
this was the Cauſe of dedicating thoſe Figures, W 144 
Pyrrhus quite out of heart at this Sight, and ſee rer 
ing none of his Deſigns ſucceed, thought beſt ro up. 
retreat; bur fearing the ſtrait Paſſage ar the Gates, . 
he ſent to his Son Helenus, who. was left without bd. 
the Town with a great Body of com- 10 
manding him to break down part of the Wall, and on 
aftiſt the Retreat if the Enemy preſſed hard upon do- 
them. But the Perſon whom he ſent. with this Il ero 


10 N ) Nothing bangs 1 or] Fortune. JI — he 

ual, than for a Man in his Ina- | as a Foreigner, and t as 2 

ination to make what he ſees | Native. Such Stories as Theſe and 
r ſome Reſemblance to his] are invented and applied after. the fo! 

own preſent Circumſtances of Thing is over. » Re 


tion upon rhe” Enemy, 


PYRRHUS 


Rerand, miſt 
great haſte and ＋ Kaverd ir in a 
eotitfefy Senſe; ſo that the young Prince taking 
with Him the beſt of his Men, and the retnai 
Elephants, marched ſtfait through 
che Town, te Hit his Farhef. Pyrrbus was now 
makitg gotd his Retreat, and while the Mark 
place afforde@ them Ground enough both to 
dere and Fight, frequently d rhe 
Rat bore — 71 him; bur When he was forced our 
of that brohd place, into à narrow Street leading 
to the Gre, be Flv if With 'Thofe who came 
the other Tay to his aſntunce. It was in vais 
for Rim to cal out to them tc fal back and clear 
che Streets; he cou'd ft be heard in that Noiſe 
{id Tumùülfr; and if They Who were the moſt 
tdhriced, arid moſt diſpos d ro obey his Orders, 
dad heard Him, they wow'd have been Binder'd by 
Thoſt* who eofitinually 
ea ? puſhed chem forwatds:” Heſides, the 
ephants fallifigdown' _ his Sidey 
Gate, arid terribly braying, ley in the 
07 1 Thoſe who: would Wave got E 
of rheſe Elephants already it tit Town, called Miran 
ſtriving ta rakeuphiſRider;whojafter many Wounds 
received,” was fallen off his Back, bore forward 
ih Tbeit ther retreated. aid! tkruſting is well 
riends” as” Enemies, ruttibled” therm all Snfuſedly 
pon ont aflother, 'til Rae ing found the Body, 
dd taking it up With his Trunk, he carried it 
on His Puffles, 1 iff a 1 Rage, trod 
dowti all before hitti. Bag us preſſet and 
gane together, not a Man could do any thing 
litigly, but wedged: ſo cloſe, as it were one Maſs, 
the: Vudle Multitude rolled and ſwayed: this way 
and'rhat all together; they did very little Execus 
ther in their Frbnt or 
Harm ro one another. If 


quite | 


the Gates into 


reſſed upon them from ; 


_ any 


3 
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any Man had watch'd the favourable Opportu- 
nity, and drawn his Sword, or levell'd his Pike, 
He could neither recover the One, nor put up the 
Other, but they Both wounded their own: Men, 
as by chance they were thruſt together, and ſo 


o * 
” 


fell dead one amongſt-another:- - Pyrrhus ſeeing the 


mighty Storm and Confuſion of things, took off 
the Crown he wore. upon his Helmet, by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed, and gave it to one neareſt 
his Perſon, and - truſting to the goodneſs of his 
Horle, rid in _— the thickeſt of the Enemy, 
and being wounded with a Lance through his 
Breaſt- plate, but not dangerouſly, nor indeed very 
much, he turned about to Him that ſtruck him, 
who was not a Man of Note, but the Son of a 
poor Woman in Argos. She was looking upon 
the Fight among other Women, from the top 
of an Houſe, and perceiving her Son engag'd with 
Pyrrhus, and affrighted at the danger he was in, 
took up a large Tile with both Hands, and threw 
it at Pyrrbus, which falling on his naked Head, 
and bruiſing the Vertebres of the lower part of the 
Neck, his Eye-ſight was taken away, his Hands 
let go the Reins, and ſinking down from his Horſe, 
he fen juſt by the Tomb of Lycimnius. The com- 
mon Soldiers knew not who it was; but one Zo- 


| pyrus, that ſerved under Antigonus, and two or three 


others running thither, and knowing it to be Pyr- 
thus, dragg'd him to a Threſhold hard by, juſt as 
he was recovering a little from the blow; Zopy- 
rus drawing out an Nlyriau Sword, wus ready to 
cut off his Head, when Pyrrbus gave him ſo fierce 
a Look, that he confounded him with Terror, 
and ſometimes-his Hands trembling, and then again 
endeavouring to do it, full of Fear and Confuſion, 
he could not ſtrike him right, but cutting him 
over the! Mouth and Chin, it was a long time be- 
fore he could get the Head off. = 
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The Report of this Action was ſoon noiſed a- 
bout, and Alcponeus, the Son of Antigonus, haſt' ning 
to the place, deſired to look upon the Head, and 
ſee whether he knew it; then taking it in his 
hand, he rid away full ſpeed with it to his Fa- 
ther, whom he found diſcourſing with ſome of his 
particular Favourites, and laid it at his Feet. An- 
tigonus looking upon it, and knowing it, thruſt 
his Son from him, and ſtruck him with his Cane, 
calling him wicked and barbarous, and covering 


« $3 = 
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his Eyes with his Robe, fell a weeping, when he 


reflected upon the Peath of his Grandfather An- 
tigonus, and That of his Father Demetrius, two do- 
meſtick Inſtances of the Inſtability of Fortune. 
At. rhe Jape time he cauſed the Head and Body 
of | Pyrrhus, to, be* burned. with all due Solemnity; 
After This, Alcyoneus diſcovering Helenus under a 
mean diſguiſe, in a poor thread-bare Coat, uſed 
him very reſpectfully, and brought him to his Fa- 
ther: When Antigonus ſaw him, This, Son, (ſaid 
he) was done much more Nobly than before; but yet 
You are ſtill deficient ,in that you have not takemoff that 
Old Coat, which is a Scandal to. Us who have got the 
Victory. And then treating Helenus with great kind- 
neſs, and as became a Prince, he reſtored him to his 
Kingdom of Epirus, and gave the ſame obliging 
Reception to all Pyrrhas's principal Commanders, 
after he had reduced the whole Army under his 

Obedience, | | 
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E are be 
Name of 
that of 
Mr himſelf 


eher 3 of the third 

jus Marius; as likewiſe of 
VA Vp wintus Sertorius that paſſeſſed 
= FEE Spain; and of Lucius _ 
| ” mius that deſtroyed Corinth : Tho 
this Laf was ſurnamed dates, from his Con 
a8 Scipio was called Africanus, and Mezellus 


5 


donicus. * Hence r douius draws his chieſel 


Me 1) Poſidonius had condemn'd 
Thoſe who believ'd the Third to 
be the proper Name among the 

Romans, and for this reaſon on 

did he condemn them, becmuſe i 

 wou'd follow from thence that | T 

They who had only Two cout 

have 88 Name proper, becauſe 

no Third Name, which 
=7 to Them was the only 
r Name. Here Plutarch in 


"Argue | 


" 
* 


cauſe if the Firſt was the 
Name, as he maintains it to 


— 


—.— Women would have no proper 
e They were never 
es y the Firſt of thoſe 


rer Names ? which are uſually 
atrribyr ributed to the Men. But I doubt 
if what Plutarch advances here 
be true; for I think we may meet 
in Antiquity with Women call'd 
Caia, Lucia, Publia; and Valerius 


n condemns Peſidanius, be- 


Maximus ſaith in plain terms, 
pn 
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CAIUS MARIUS. 
Argument to confute Thoſe that hold the Second 
to be the Roman proper Name, as Camillus,, Mar- 
cellus, Cato; for ſo They that had but two Names 
would have None Proper; and he did not foreſee, 
that by the very fame reaſon he muſt rob the Wo- 
men abſolutely of their Names, for None of them 
have the Firſt, which Peſidonius imagines the pro- 
per Name with the Rowans. Now of the other 
Names, One was common to the whole Family, 
as the Pompeii, Manlil, Cornelii (and with Us Gre- 
cians, the Heraclide, and Pelopide) the Other Ti- 
tular, adopted to them either from their Natures, 
Actions, Affections, or Shapes of their Body; as 
Macrinus, Torguatus, Hylla ; ſuch alſo is Mnemon, 
Grypus, and Callinicus among the Grecians. (1) But 
of the variety of Natnes, wou'd we inſiſt upon it; 
the Irregularity of Cuſtom might furniſh us with 
Diſcourle enough. 2 n 
As for Marius's Shape and Air, we have ſeen 
his Effigies in Stone at Ravenna in Gaul, very a- 
rs to the roughneſs and ſowerneſs of his Be- 
aviour, remarked by all Authors; for being na- 
Antiquarum mulierum frequemi 
in aſis prænomina frerit, Nurilla, 
Ceſſelia, Rodocilla, Mutrulla, Bur- 
ra, a colore dicta, Ita pranemina 
4 Viris tracta ſunt, Caia, Lacia, 
Publia, Aerea, 

(7) This is very true, for ay 
Rualdns obferves, the uſage of the 
firſt times. during the blick 


and They who have 4 mid to dive 
deeper into that Matter, which 
will prove more — * than 
profitable, may conſult Sigemus, 
2 Pk hc: Polivian and 
Others. For. my own part I always 
wi of Opiuĩon that ofcheſe Flired 
Names Mascus Furius Camillut 

) the Second was the Name gene- 
differs very much from That un- 


raf of the Family, the Family of 
der the Emperors. Paſtabnius wit the Fun; the Firſt the Name 
in the Right as to the Age He proper 


- which diſtinguifh's the 
lived in, for then the Firſt of the 
Three was the proper Name, and 
Plutarch may be juſtified from the 
Uſage of His times when the 
Third had that Diſtinctioa. This 
Subject of the Roman Names 


Branches, and Thoſe of whom 
they were compoſed; and the 
Third the Surname, 8 to 
mark out the perſonal Diſtinction, 
and which in time became the 
proper Name of that Perſom to 


and Surnames has employ d the 


Pens of ſeveral learned Perſons ; | 


whom it had been affixed, 
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with the Difcipline-of the Camp than of the City, 
he could not moderate his Paſſion, when in Au- 


thority. He is ſaid, neither tq have much ſtudied 
Greek, nor ever to have made uſe of that Language 


in any matter of conſequence. z as thinking it ridicu- 
lous to beſtow time in that Learning, the Teachers 
. whereof were little better than the Slaves of the Ro- 
muns. That after his ſecond Triumph, wheat the De- 

dication of à Temple, he preſented the People with 
She ws after the manner of the Greeks zhe came indeed 
into the Theater, and fate down, but immediately 
roſe up again, and departed. Wherefore, as Plato 


often uſed to ſay to Xenocrates the © Philoſopher, 


who was ſeemingly of a more..than ordinary rigid 
_ Diſpoſition; . Pr hihee, good. Xenocrates, ſacrifice to 
be Graces:5 ſo if Marius cou d have been perſuaded 
to (1) pay his Devotions to the GAathiMyſes and 
Graces, he had never brought thoſe” his ĩneompa- 
rable Deſigns,: both in War and: Peace, to ſo un- 
happy a Concluſion, or plunged. himfelf into 2 
turbulent and unpleaſant old Age through his 
Paſſion, ill-tim'd Ambition, and inſatiable. Ava- 
rice; but This will farther appear. in the Sequel, 
om bis Actions. nin, thus 
He was born of Parents altogether obſcure and 


— 


indigent, and W e e e by their 


daily Labour; his Fat e. N 

Himſelf, his Mother called Fulcinia. He came 
but late into the City, ſo that he had paſſed a 
conſiderable part of his time before hE became 
acquainted with that ſort of Life. At firſt he 


(1) Platarch does not in this 


and that no Man can make any 


place paſs a Compliment upon 


the Grecian Muſes and Graces 
out of any Partiality to- his Coun- 
try. It is certain that They only 
are capable of poliſhing the Mind, 
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er of the ſame, Name with 


Figure in the Civil, or- Learned- 
World without them̃. Tbere are 
ſome indeed of ſo happy a Genius 
as to ſtand iin no need of Rule; or 


lived 


of A. 
licacii 


being 
plaiſa! 
doubt 
ſhould 
Scipio 
ſate n 
the h. 
of wi 
miſes 
tom 
Fes © 


(1).1 
has 2 


be read 


correcte 
P liny , « \ 
deſcribi 
be ſpea 
Corneta; 
zantur, 
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lived in (1) Cirræaton, a Village 
of Arpinum; a Life, compared with the 


c Aus MARIUS 


in the Territory 
City Be, 


licacies, harſh *and- "tultical 3. et temperate, and 
much reſembling the ancient Roman Severity. 


firſt ſerved in the hn rainſt the -Celtiberes, when 
Scipio 4Africanus beſiege umantia, Where ke: ſoon 
bgnaliz'd himſelf ro 1 5 General, by his Courage; 
very far above his Comrades; and particularly. | 
by his ſo chearfully complying with Scipio's Re- 
ration of his; Army, before almoſt ryined by 
Pleaſures and Luxury. Tis reported alſp, that he 
challenged, or ati aſt encounter'd: andvanquiſh'd, 
an Enemy in his General's fi he's wheretore he 
had ſeveral Honours: conferred upon him; and 
Scipio ſhew'd_bim a particular nel ſpectʒ; eſpecially 
once at an Entertainment where Marius had the 
Honour to ſup with «him, Wh e Diſcourſe at. 
Table tur g ic pon he Great S then in 
being, One of the Gempany, either out of Com- 
plai ance to the. Generals or that it really was a 
doubt with? him, asked Scipio, wwhere- tbe Romans 
ſhould find ſuc another General when He was gone, 
Scipio gently clapping Marius on the Back, who 
fare next him, replied ;, Here, . perhaps. Such was 
the happy Genius of thoſe: two great Men, One 
of which in his very Youth gave thoſe early Pro- 
miſes of his future Greatneſs, and the Other cou'd 
from ſuch Beginnings clearly foreſee. that long Se- 
ries of a and Renown which was to follow. 


D : 
He . 
x * 


00 In all rdbability this Word 
has been corrupred,- and ought to 
be read Cernetuni, as Xylander has 
corrected it upon this paſſage. in 
Tiny,” we z. cap. v. where in 
deſcribing the firlt Region in Italy 
be ſpeaks of Cernetum. and adds, 
Cornetani, - qui Mariani cognami- 


«© Cernetum, EY are firnamed 
* Mariani.” It is not unlikely but 
they were ſo calld to denote that 
| they were Marius his Country- 
men. It is ſomething aſtoniſhing 
that the Place- wherein a Perſon 
who made ſo great a Figure in 
"the World as Marius was born 


1 * — wa 


ſhoy'd be 2 to Poſterity. 
| . Marius 


— 1 
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tended to leſſen the Authori 


Marius came into Court, and behaved hinkels 


) Q * 


7: .2 1TH ALFA if * 
Marias fired with this Speech of Jaipio, as with 
2. Divine (1) Oracle, took the Courage to apply 
himſelf to the management of Publick Affairs, and 
by the aſſiſtance of Cæcilius Metellas (on whoſe Fa 
mily, He, as well as his Father, had continual de- 
ndance) obtained the Office of Tribune of the 
People. In this Office he-propoſed a Law to be 
paſſed for regulating the manner of voting, which 
was oppoſed by Cotta the Conſul, who ſaw it 
| of the Patritcias in 
matters of Judicature, wherefore he perſuaded rhe 
Senate to declare againſt” it, and ſummon Ma- 
rius to appear, and give an account of his Actiom. 
Cotta having obtained a Decree for that purpoſe, 
not 


like a young Man, newly and undeſervedly ad- 
vanced to Authority; but raking as much (2) Cou- 
rage as his future Actions would have inſpired into 
him, threaten'd Cotta, unleſs he reealled the De- 
cree, to clap him in Priſon. Cotta addreſſing him- 
ſelf to Metellut ask'd his Opinion, and Mezelins 
rifing from his Seat voted with the Confal, 
Whercupon Marius calling for an Officer, com- 


manded him to take Metellus into Cuſtody; and 
When Metellus 


appeal'd to the other Tribunes, and 
not one of them offer'd to aſſiſt him, the Senate 


ſound it the ſafeſt way to comply, and fo repealed 


the Decree, Marins, elevated with this Victory, 
went in Triumph out of the Senate, and pro- 

(% This Compariſon is very | which are fh behind; ond ir 
proper. The Words of ſo great | not yet ripe for Performance. The 
a Man as Scipio might well have the | Reafon of This is car; for the 


ſame Weight with Marins as an 
Oracle. 


(2) A great Genius does not 
any recety e and Aſſurance 
from the Actions he has already 
perterm d; but even from Thoſe 


Principle which is in due time to 
give Life to thoſe Actions is 
withis him, and as it were bor- 
rows from them that modeſt Aſſu- 
rance and Confidence in Mienfef, 


| which ho exerts before · hand. 
CcCeeding 


caivs MARIUS. 


ceeding to the Forum had Nis Law. confirm's in an 
Afﬀembly of the People. 
He was. from henceforth eſteemed 39 Man of an 
undaunted Courage and Aſſurance, as well as a vi- 
orous Oppoſer of the Senate in favour of the 
POR: _ Byr he immediately loſt their good O- 


1810 e 25 aiſtrihution of Corn was pro- 
he very 9 82 oppoſed it, and carried 
7 . the P he 855 making himſelf e- 
js, 7 . ber Parkles in gratifying Nei- 
ther contrary to the Publick Intereſt. | 
When the Year of his Tribuneſhi Up was ex pired 
he ſtogd Candidate for Fe Office of chicf Pile 4 
for there are two Orders of that Magiſtracy z One 
called Curulis, from the Chair with crooked Feer 
in 5 ny fag ile firs in the execution of. his 
r, of a much inferior Nature, is 
alled 1 577 oy the People. The Ediles Cu- 
wes are firſt choſen, and when that Election is 
over they meine tely proceed to the Choice of 
94 . ben Marin found he'cou'd not carry 
7 4 Second, his Pretenſſons there, and put 
n man Buy as this Proceeding ſeem'd 
tao os "and ghſt inate, he miſcarried in That alſo. 
And Wen he was thus in one Day twice fru- 
tel his defired Preferment (which never 
9 to any Man before) yet he was not at al 
. cour 10 5 hut à little while after ſtaod for the 
Preto > and hag like to have been repuls d a- 
gain; — then too, tho' he was returned laſt of 
dl, was nevertheleſs accuſed of acquiring it by in- 
direct means. * 
Cafftus Sabave's Servant, who was erve 
vithin the Rails among Thoſe that voted, chiefly 
occaſioned rhe tar Now this Sabaco was an 
intimate Friend of Marius, for which reaſo 
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n he 


vas ſummon'd to appear before the * and 
3 inter 


pinion of m by a contrary Action; for when 4 7 
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Igement: Now both the Family of. Marius, and 

Himſelf, had ever been Clients to That of the H. 

rennii, and when the Judges ſeem'd willing. to ac - 

cept of this Plea, (2) Marius himſelf. oppoſes it, 
5 


and told Herennius, that when he was firſt created 
Mlagiſtrate, he.ccaſed to be his Client; which wa 
not altogether true: For it is not every Office that 

frees Clients and their Poſterity from the obſervance 

due to their Patrons, hut only That to which the 

Law has aſſigned a Sella Curulis. Notwithſtanding, 
though at the beginning of the Suit it went ſome- 
what hard with Marius, and he found the Judges 

no way favourable to him; yet at laſt their Voices 
being equal, he was n beyond Expectation, 

but did nothing worthy. Notice in his Pretor- 


At the Expiration of the Office the Province of 
the farther Spain fell to his Lot, which he is ſaid 


() For if what he had ad- I not flaying to gratify his Appetite 


vanced concerning his Slave, who 
he faid came to bring him a 
Glaſs of Water to allay. his Thirſt, 
and return'd immediately, was a 
Lye, he deferv'd to be turn'd out 


till the Election was over. 

(2) He chofe rather to run the 
Hazard of having the - Accuſation 
of Bribery made good * nſt him 
than allow himſelf to be in be 


of the Senate for bis falſe Evi- Condition of a Client, which be 


dence; and if it was true, he de- 


ſery d it for his Intemperance, in 


- 
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look d upon as, ignominious. 
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CAI US MARIUS _ 


not N ſertled in Peace, and much waſted 
by the late Wars; and the Spaniards in thoſe Days 
thought Robbery a piece of Valour. At his return 
to Rome, where he was eagerly deſirous to have a 


* 


ſhare in the Adminiſtration, he truſted” neither to 


Riches nor Eloquence, the two powerful Baits 


which the leading Men in thoſe times laid for the 
People ; but the Citizens having his fierce Diſpoſiti- 


on, indefatigable Pains, and popular way of living 
in high eſteem, he was ſoon advanced to the 
higheſt Honours and Offices in the Government,by 
the means of which he acquired great Wealth 
and Power; ſo that he made a very. honourable 
Match with Julia, of the Renowned Family of 
the . to whom that Cæſar was Nephew, w 
was afterwards. ſo great among the Romans, and 
who, by the Relation he had to Marius, was (1) 
zealous for his Honour; as in his Lite we have ob- 
ſerved. They attribute to Marius both Tempe- 


(i) Platarchs Words are ua | 
Tu Kd] ob Cnamoas 
Mepioy; which ſome Interpreters 
have render'd who on Account of 
this Alliance and Affinity between 
them ſeem'd in ſome things to imi- 
tate Marius; which cannot be 
Plutarch's Meaning. It is ridicu- 
lous to ſay Ceſar imitated Marius 
through the Relation there was 
between them. Beſides it is falſe 
to ſay Ceſar pretended to imitate 
Marius; Plutarch faith no ſuch 
thing in the Lite of Ceſar. They 
thought that Cn in this place 
ſignified to imitate, whereas it ſig- 
nifies what we call · to be zealous 
for one, to appear warm in his be- 
half, and endeayour to procure to 
him new Flonours, or reſtore the 
old ones; and this Paſſage ought 


he faith that at the Funeral of bis 
Aurit Julia, the Wife of Marias, 
He was ſo bold as to bring forth 
the Images of Marius, which till 
then no body durſt produce ſince the 


Government came into Syila's 


Hands; and that the People were 
taken. with the Action, and admired 
him for his Courage, in having re- 
uid in the City thoſe Honours of 
Marius, which for ſo long time had 
been buried. Ne mentions the ſame 


thing a little after; ſo that Pla- 


tarch had good reaſon to add in 
this place, as in his (Cæſar s) Life 
we have obſerved. This Paſſage 
therefore ought to be explain'd ſo 
as to agree. with the two other 
Paſſages in the Life of Ceſar, in 
neither of which is it to be found 


to be explain'd by That of Pla- 


that Ceſar imitated Marius. 


rance 


o 


zarch in the Life of Ceſar, where 
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deſormity, he determined to put RHimfelf itto rhe 


/ 
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Miſes and Pitiertee; of Which latter he gave 4 preg E 
nant Inflance, it 20 operxtien of Satgery; for 
Daving (as it ſeems) both His Legs fall gest 
Tumouts, ealled Varicenanc heise tronbled at rhew 


hands of an Operator: Whete, without being 
tied, he ſtretehed out one of Nis Leg and ſfleniely; 
withotn ehariging Countenance, en moſt 6x 
ceffive Formems in the — * either r- 
or eo ining; but nt Serges 
Fern egen the Other, he ſuffered him nor; 
fee the Cart is no! worth the Pam. 
Ter) About this tine Cæriliu Merellus the Conful 
was declared General int the War againſt 74zarrÞit; 
and took with him Marins for one ir of tis Eicute 
— — 1 faw He Kat Tg 4 3 
pportunity of performing great t 

ing Himſelf known, did un e his gues, ac. 
commodate his Actions ro tHe Friterelt of Metin, 
and direct them to the Ficredſe of Pis Reputatidt 
and Glory. He. thought of morning, but his own 
Grandeur, flattering, himſelf with a Condcit 
that it was not Merellus, who: had made him his 
Cieutenant, but that (2 Fortune had 2 Hit 
in that critical Conjuncture into 4frick,, placing 
kim as it were upon a conſpicuous Theater, where 
he had an Opportunity of  ſhewitig-whizr' he. 
and in that belief he gave many wanifelt Prof 
of his Courage, Valour,. and al his other. military 
Qualities. For as that War was always attended 
with extream Difficulties, and Dangers infinite, he 


(1) Plutarch means ©. Cacilius (2) A Man pollell with this 
Metellus, who was Conſũ [ with M. fine Principle will with eaſe akte 
Junius Silanus the fourth Year of | off all the Obligations of Grati- 
the hundred and ſixty ſEventhOly — tude and Keſpect, which ere un- 
E. a hundred and ſeven Years | ſeaſonable Refiraints upon an Am: 

fore the Birth of our Seien, bitious Perſon, who is for 45 
and who in this. Expedition ac- ſuming All to Himſelf, and 
quired the Surname of Numidicus, owe ä to Others. 


neither 


CAIUS MARIUS. 
neither out of Fear declin'd the moſt perillous 
Service, nor out of Pride the moſt Servite z but 
ſurpaſſing his Equals in Counſel and Conduct, and 
matchi 
and 'Abftemiouſnefs, he ſtrangely gain'd the Affe- 
ions both of the One and the Oxher; for the volan- 
tary patraking with them in their Labour ſcemꝰd 
to eaſe and refreſh them; removing from ir rhe 
Load of Conftraint, it gave it the Air of free 
Choice: and Liberty. It is the moſt obliging fight 
in the World to the Romans to fee their Comma 
der (1) publickly eat the ſame Bread witfr Bis Sol- 
diers, lie upon an ordinary Bed, and affit irr drayy- 
ing a French or raiſing a Bulwark ; for they do 
not ſo much admire Thofe that evnfer Honvury - 
id Riches upon them, as Sueh as parrake of rhe 
fame labour and danger with Themſclvess and 
bye Him better char wilt vauchſafe to forward 
= pang than Thoſe who encourage them in 
le 5 En 


( 5 1 cant but: offer = thabicldabac graerally-concehen 
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Reader: my Sentichents agen, this ,Foad: tham Salt, Bread, and Vines 
kiſſuge. The Ward'publickly ſeems | gar in which they apr dt. The 
to de to be 2 Corruption to ſes Holy Seri fornift u vvitir 
the Commander is ſaying every n Example: of: chia kind: R 
thing, and. I do nat find what | ii. 14. 5d Boar ſaid! mito! her, 
Vie prblickly.canibe of. Inſtead of ,at Meal time come thou hither, 
theſe Words s in ty a4: and eat of the Bread, and dip thy 
and, des, L fan Plc arch-|Morſel in-the-Vinegar. Paras tizs 
Wrote: it! lo &Y Mes radu [a Paſſage very much to tha ſame 
purpoſe im the; fourth, Act. and 
They did, the moſt common bread, | iccond.Scene of the Rrudens. 
That which mus dipt in Vinegar: | * e 5 
* was a great — ＋ — Marius | Sed NT = 2 pranſurus 
is Temyerance rugality, to |, e prebemento! 
* 2 Bread. and inſtead 2 8 3 
+ of other Meats or Sauces, to- this. King: wi 
_ temper it only, with Vinegar. It I all: his. Bravadoes; with haver n 
avs WH ppears from ſeyeral. Paſſages. in I/ other. Sauce. to. bis bur 
- of Intiquity that the Soldiers, the. f. a. Cara or. two; of: Sas, and 
will ves, and Thoſe that labour'd:[}* little Vinegar to dip his Brend ini 


her Whilſt 


As 


LY 


40 eating the ſame! bread: as. 


iS ET 


the very common Soldiers in Labour : 


L ** d, 
7 4 
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Whlilſt Marius was thus employed, and theteby 
won mightily upon the Soldiers, he immediately 
filled both Africt and Nome with bis Fame. Inſo- 
much that Some belonging to the Army in their 
Letters to their Friends at Rome told them, 7hey 
wou'd never ſee an End of that War till Marius was 
Conſul, aud had the chief Command. Metellus cou'd 
not but be highly touch'd at all This, but he was 
molt ſenſibly ſo at what befel Turpilius. The Right 
of Hoſpitality had time out of mind been eſtabliſh'd 
betwixt this Man's Anceſtors, and the Houſe of 
the Metelli, and He having attended the Conſul in 
the War, he was by Him made Overſeer of the 
Workmen, and Governour of Vacca, a large and 
conſiderable City; where truſting too much to 
the. Inhabitants, becauſe he treated them civilly 


and. kindly, he unawares fell into the Enemy's 


bands, (1) for they received Fugurtha into the 
City z yet nevertheleſs at their requeſt Turpilius was 
diſmiſſed ſafe, and without receiving any Injury; 
© whereupon he was accuſed of betraying it to the 
Enemy. Marius, being one of the Council of 
War, was not only violeat againſt him Himſelf, but 
alſo incenſed moſt of the Others, ſo that Merellus 
was forced (much againſt his Will) to put him to 
death. Not long after(2)the Accuſation proved falſe; 
and when Others were comforting Meiellus, who 
took heavily the loſs of his Friend, Marius rather 
inſulting and arrogating it to Himſelf, boaſted in all 
Companies that be had lodged a (3) vengeful Fury in 
Metellus's Breaſt, which wou'd be continually torment- 
I the Roman Gar- (2) It didi not falſe 
Fe — ſparing None | NAA 64 0 wats his 
but Turpilius, who had the com- Hiftory. | 
mand of the Garriſon, and whom | (3) The Expreſſion in the O- 
they ſuffer d to eſcape, and That | niginal is very remarkable, Tp05* 
was the thing that made him fuf- | 7p:1upuivo; dAdFoga T4 METHANG 
pected. Eevox]ovore 


ing 
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by B ing bim for having put to death his intimate Friend, 
ely and hereditary Gueſt. bo 

fo- Henceforward they were-at open variance ; and 
eir tis reported, that Metellus ſhould one day fay ro 


bey Marius in an inſulting manner, Oh ſiveet Sir, you - 
var WW de/ign then to leave us, and go home and ſtand for the Con- 


ud ſalſbip; would not you be well enough contented to ſtay, 


was Wl and be Conſul with this Boy of mine? Now Metel- 


ht ls Son was very young. Notwithſtanding This 


h'd MW Marius perfifted, and continu'd his Sollicitations for 


leave to be gone, whilſt Afetellus till put him off 


but twelve days before the Election, he diſmiſs'd 
him. Ma#ias with incredible Diligence perform'd 
that long Journey from the Camp to Urica in two 
Days, and a Night. At his Arrival there: he per- 
form'd a Sacrifice before he embark'd, and the 
Prieft aſſur'd him, that Heaven promiſed him fome 
incredible good Fortune, aud ſuch as was beyond all ex- 
ſectation. Marius not a little proud of this Promiſe 
began his Voyage, and in four Days with a favou- 
rable wind paſſed the Sea: he was extreamly wel- 
come to. the People, and being brought into the 
Aſſembly dy one of the Tribunes, he ſued for the 
Conſulſnip; mightily inveighing againſt Metellus, 
— either to ſlay Jugurtha, or take him 
alive. 3 
He was elected with great Applauſe; but pre- 
preſently levied Soldiers contrary both to Law and 
Cuſtom, (2) liſting ſeveral Slaves and poor People 
without Houſe or Home; whereas former Com- 
manders never accepted of Such, but beſtowed 
a falſe Arms, like other Favours, with Honour on de- 


be O. (1) He thought twelve Days Obſcuritate generis ſui Capite cenſos 
so ſrort a time for him to reach | Sacramento adegiſſet. The Romans 
e bone before the Election, but he calld Tho Capite cenſos, who 
; was deceived, I baving no Eſtates had their Names 
, (2) Florus faith only quum pro} only enter'd in the Pell- Book. 
im Vor. IV. LE ſerving 


with new. Pretences. At laſt, (1) when there were 
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ſerving Perſons; eſteeming the Wealth of the I, 
Soldier as a Pledge for his good Performance. bigs 
Theſe were not the only Prejudices againſt Marius; Ve. ; 
but ſome haughty Speeches, utter'd with great | ' ©"! 
arrogance and contempt, grieved the Nobility ex- 11 
treamly; for he had the Confidence todeclare pub- WW: 
lickly zhat he took the Conſulſhip as a Prey from the won 
Effeminacy of the wealthy and nobler Citizens ; and that N Y 
he gloried more inthe Wounds he received in the Servit Lite 
of his Country, than Others did in the Monuments *' 7 
of the Dead and Images of their Anceſtors. Olten s 
ſpeaking of thoſe Commanders, Beſtia and Albinus, 
that were unfortunate in Africk, he ſaid, that they WW. 
were indeed Men of very good Families, but unfit fr been 
War, and ſuch as miſcarried through want of CoM, 
rage, and Capacity; then with a haughty Air he 
ask d the People that were near him, if they did mt 
. think that their Anceſtors had not much rather haut 
left a Poſterity like Him, ſince They themſelves greu 
famous, not by Nobility, but by their Vaiour and greif © 
Actions? This he did not ſay merely out of V+ 
nity and Arrogance, or that he were willing with- 
out any advantage to reproach the Nobility ; but 
the People always delighting in Affronts and ſcuri- 
lous Contumelies againſt the Senate (whereby the 


privat 


meaſure Greatneſs of Spirit) continually encou mi, 9 
ged him in it, and inſtigated him not.” to-ſpare the - 
moſt worthy Perſons, ſo that he might thereh y ar 
gratifie the Multitude. 8 * 
Upon his Return into Africt, Metellus was nh; -. 
longer able to bear up under the violence of Enyj 3 4 
and vehemence of his Paſſion; but deeply conf. b 
cern'd that having in a manner finiſh'd the We a 
(of which nothing remain'd to be done but ſecurin Th, 
the Perſon of Jugurtha) Marius grown great mere Civil 


through his Ingratitude to Him, ſhould berea 
him both of his Victory and Triumph, he cou 
not ſtand the Interview, but retir'd, whilſt a 
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'© Ius his Lieutenant ſurrendred up the Army to Ma- 
© ring. But before the End of this very War divine 
"5 vengeance retaliated upon Marius his Injuſtice to Me- 
ya tellus; for ylla came in the very nick of time to deprive 


b Him of the Glory of the Action, as He had wreſted 
+ it out of the Hands of Mezellus. I ſhall in a few 


Life of Sylla. - | | 
Bocchus King of Mauritania was Jugurtha's Fa- 
ther-in-law, and if he did not aſſiſt him in the 
Courſe of this War ſo effectually as might have 
deen expected from the Alliance between them, it 
len was partly, as he Himſelf gave out, becauſe he 
knew him full of Treachery and Falſhood, and 
nore truly becauſe he was afraid of his Increaſe of 
power; but after Fugu#tha had loſt All, and in di- 
ſtreſs came to Him as to his laſt Sanctuary, he re- 
ceiy d him more out of Shame as a Suppliant, than 
out of Affection as his Son- in- law; and when he 
had him in his power, he openly intreated Marius 
on his behalf, vigorouſly interc2ded for him, giving 


4: out that he would by. no means deliver him; yer 
—_ rivately defigning to betray him, he ſent for 
weil. Syna, 5 to Marius, and who had ſome 
wy ime before befriended Bocchus in the Army. When 


la relying on his Word came to him, the African 
degan to repent of his purpoſe, and often changed 
W's Mind, being for ſeveral days unreſolved with 
himſelf, whether he ſhould deliver Fugurtha, or re- 
tain $ylla;> at length he fixed upon his former 
—_ and put Jugurtha alive into Sylla's poſ- 

Z 
This gave the firſt riſe to that ſad and deplorable 
Civil War, which almoſt ruined the whole Ro- 
n Empire; for Many that envied Marius, attri- 
buted the Succeſs wholly to Hlla; and Sylla Him- 
elt, ro give the better Credir ro the Report, cauſed 
| 2 a 


Words recount the manner of this Tranſaction, 
having more particularly inſiſted upon it in the 


— 
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a Seal to be made, wherein was repreſented Bur. Me 
chus delivering Jugurtha into the Hands of Hylla, 


and with This he conſtantly ſealed all his Lerten,f Ne 


By theſe means he provoked Marius to the laf ane 
pee, who was by nature extreamly ambitious the 
and far from ſuffering any One to pur in for a ſhat i the 


with Him in that Renown and Glory, which be of 
thought due-to His Exploits, and Performance, | 
lla was puſh'd on and inſtigated by the Euemiaſ fro. 
of Marius, who aſcribed the Beginning, and moſ Pec 


ſucceſsful Actions of the War to Mezetlus, and the fixe 


laſt Exploits, and the Honour of finiſhing it, to 


Sylla ; to the end the People might be wean'd from 35 
their ſuperſtitious Opinion of Marius; and no lon- 105 
ger extoll Him above all the other Commanden f „ 
(1) Bur all this Envy, Detraction, and Calumm i ©; 
vaniſh'd in an inſtant, and was diſſipated upon ti 1 
Report of che imminent. Danger wherewith 7 C/ 
was menaced from the Weſt. The City then hal rea 
Fot need of a good Commander, and was at ll Clir 
Loſs whom to place at the Helm, and when Nomi part 
of the moſt Noble and Potent Families offer hat 
themſelves in that time of Diſtreſs, and put in fol the; 
the Conſulate, Marius, tho' abſent, was with: 0 
unanimous Voice named to that Office. l cc 
An account of Jugurtha's Defeat, and Seizure nual 
had hardly reach'd Nome, when News. was brought greg 
of the Invaſion of the Teutones and Cimbri. At firli 98 
it exceeded all credit, as to the Number anf 20 x 
Strength of the approaching Army; but at lengi Bod 
that Report proved much inferior to the Truth, fol |, 
they were three hundred thouſand effective fighting F 
- » | I 
(1) This is a moſt lively I- | neceſſary, then they run to bim 45. 
mage of the People. They hate. | then they put themſelves into hi groun 
revile, and c:ilumniate a great | Hands, and ꝑlace him at the Hef Strabe 
Man; b»t the Moment any Dan - Jof their Armies. prove 
ger is at hat d which makes him | Who | 
| 7 | =; . Men a vag 
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Men; beſidgs a far greater number of Women 
and Children. N cir Pretence . was the ek og 
New Countries to ſuſtain their great Multirudes, 
and Cities where they might ſettle and inhabit; as - 
they had heard the Celiæ before them had expulled 
the Tyrrheni,and poſſeſſed themſelves of the belt part 
of 7taly. Now Theſe having bad (1) no Com- 
merce with the Southern Nations, and coming 
from Countries far remote, no Man knew What 
People they were, or whence they came, that thus 
like a Cloud hoyered oe Gaul and [taly; yet by 
their grey Eyes, and the largęneſs of their Stature, 
they conjectured them to be ſome of thoſe Germaps 
that dwell by the Northern 75 beſides, the Ge#- 
mans in their Language call Thieyes and Robbers 
There are Some who ſay, the Country of the 
Celtæ, through its prodigious largeneſs and extent, 
reacheth from the Weſtern Ocean and Northern 
Climes, to the Lake Maotis Eaſtward, and to that 
part of Scytbia which bordereth upon Pontus; and 
that there, the two Nations mingle together; that 
they make regular Draughts out of their Country 
not all at once, or on a ſudden, but at the Spring 
ſeaſon every Vear; and that by means of theſe an- 
nual Supplies they have gradually ſwarm'd over the 
greateſt part of rhe European Continent : That tho 
they are eee diſtinguiſh'd by different Names 
according to the different Sets or Clans of which the 
Body is-cempounded, yet their whole Army is com- 
prehended under the general Name of Ceſto-Scytbæ. 


(1) Theſe people · were ſo little] for Plunder, and had by force of 
known that they have given] Arms extenged their Settlements 
ground to a multitude of Fables. | as far as the Palus Mæotis, and gave 
Strabo in his ſeventh Book apy the Name of Cimmerian, as if you 
proves Poſidoniuss Conjecture, ſhop'd ſay Cimbrian, to the * 
who thought theſe Cimbri were] phorus; for the Greeks call th 
2 vagabond People, a parcel o | Cimbri Cimmerii, | 
Banditti that roved up a.u down 


WS a 28 Others 


J 
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Others ſay that they were a ſmall parcel of the 
Cimmerii, anciently well known to the Grecians; 
and that quitting their native Soil, or being Jo 
expell'd from thence by the Scythians on account © fu 
of ſome Sedition among them, they paſſed from 


the Palus Maæotis into Aſia, under the Conduct of * 


. one Lygdamis, whom they had choſen for their * 
N Leader; but the greater and more warlike part of 
i them till inhabir the remoteſt Regions lying upon 5 
| the farther Ocean. Theſe, they ſay, live in a dark 12 
\f woody Country, hardly penetrable by the (Sun- in. 
| beams, by reaſon of their many high and ſpreading W v. 

Trees; which alſo reach inward as far as the Her- _ 
: cinian Foreſt; that they are under that part of 1 
| Heaven where the Pole is ſo elevated, that by W 
| the Declination of the Parallels, the Zenith of the by 
| Inhabitants ſeems to be but little diſtant from it; I v. 
and that their Days and Nights being equal They a, 


ſerve to divide their Vear into two parts. (1) This 
diſmal Country gave Homer occaſion for the Fi- r 
ction, hat when Ulyſſes would call up the dead, be re- 


rired into the Country of the Cimmerians; as con- = 
ceiving it either Hell it ſelf, or a place neareſt to it. © 

From hence therefore theſe Barbarians began 5 
their March, when they came into Itahy. They were 1 | 


. antiently call'd Cimmerii, and in proceſs of time 
Cimbri, by corruption of the Word probably, and MW jet 
not that their Cuſtoms or Manners gave any occa- 
ſion to that Appellation. But theſe things are 
built rather upon Conjecture, than any Warrant or I ch 
Authority from Hiſtory. However This is certain, W + 
and herein.moſt Hiſtorians agree, that the number 
of this Rabble, inſtead of being leſs, was greater 


(1) It is true that the dark{ eleventh Book-of his Odyſſey, but hi 
Country of the Cimmerii gave] he does not place them in the th 
Homer the Hint for his Fable of | Country of the Scythian Cimme- ſu 
the Infernal Regions, ſuch as they | rians, but in Campania near the 7 
are repreſented by him in the Lake Avernus. | h | 

| 7 | ; than 
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than had been reported. They were of an invinci- 
ble ſtrength and fierceneſs in their Engagements, 
and came on with the ſame irreſiſtible violence as a 
devouring flame; nor could Any withſtand their 
fury in their march, but All that came in their ways 
were trodden down, or driven before them, like {> 
many Sheep of whom they had made a Prey. | 

Many Roman Armies, and many Officers of 
great Reputation, who had the care of the Tran/- 
alpine Gaul committed to their Charge, were de- 
feated, or fled ignominiouſly before them. And 
indeed the faint Reſiſtance theſe Barbarians met 
with in their firſt Efforts, chiefly encouraged them 
to bend their march towards Rome. For having 
vanquiſhed All they ſet upon, and being well laden 
with Plunder, they reſolved to ſettle themſelves no 
where 'till they ſhould have razed the City, and 
waſted all Italy. The Romans being from all Parts 
alarmed with this News, immediately ſent for Ma- 
rius to be their Commander in that War, and no- 
minated him the /econd time Conſul; though the 
Law did not permit any one that was abſent, or 


that had not ſtay'd a certain time from his firſt 


Conſulſhip to be again created; yet the People 
rejected all. Oppoſers; for they conſidered this was 
not the firſt rime, that the Law had given place 
to the Common Intereſt, nor the preſent occaſion 
leſs urgent than That, when contrary to Law 
they made Scipio Conſul, who was then named to 
that Office by the Romans, not from a fear of loſing 
their — vn but from a deſire of deſtroying 
That of Carthage. 

This Conſideration prevailed, and Marius bring- 
ing over his Legions out of Africk on the very 
firſt day of January (Which the Romans reckon 
the beginning of their Year) he received the Con- 
ſulſhip, and then alfo entred in Triumph, ſhewing 
Jugurtha a Priſoner to the People; a Sight as 
F4 agreeable 


* 
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agteeable to their Wiſhies as it was beyond their 


expectation; for no one could hope to ſee an end 
of that War whilſt He lived; fo various was the 
Character of that Man, fo capable was he of ac- 
commodating himſelf to every turn of Fortune, and 
remporiſing with Chance; ſo much was his. Valour 
ſeaſon'd with Subtlety and Craft. Tis ſaid, that 
when he was led in Triumph, he fell diſtracted, 
and after the Ceremony was over he was thrown 


into Priſon, where whilſt they were all in haſte 


to ſtrip him, Some of them tore bis Robe off his 
back, and Others catching eagerly at his Pendants 
pull'd the Tips of his Ears off with them. After 
This, as they were caſting him naked and full of 
Horror into a deep Dungeon, he forced a Smile, 
and cry'd out, O Heavens How intolerably cold is 
this Bath of yours? There ſtruggling for ſix days 
with extream hunger, and to the very laſt minute 
ſeeming fond of Life, he in the end received the 
uſt reward of his Villanies. In this Triumph was 
rought (as was reported) of Gold three thouſand 
and ſeven pound weight, of Silver Bullion five 
thouſand ſeven hundred and feventy five, of Mo- 
ney in Gold and Silver Coin ſeventeen thouſand and 
twenty eight Drachmas. After the Solemnity was 
over Marius aſſembled the Senate, Where either 


through inadvertency, or a' courſe ill-bred Oſten- 


ration, he enter'd ir his (1) triumphal Robe; but 
as ſoon as he perceiv'd the Senate was offended at 
it he withdrew, and putting on his ordiftiary Par- 
ple Habit, he return'd immediately, and took his 
Place. 3 

In this Expedition Marius appeared at the Head 
of his Army, and trained his Soldiers in their Ex- 


(1) Which had never been done | Senate, and triumph over the Se- 
before. It was a Mark of in- narors as he had done over Ju- 
ſupportable Pride, and ſtem'd to | gurtha. 
be done on pur poſe to inſult the 

1 erciſes 


= 
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erciſes while they marched, uſing them to labour 


and wearineſs, to long and tedious Journies, and 


compelled every Man to carry his own Baggage, 
and ene ks ww Victuals; inſomuch chat for a 
long while after Such as were very laborious, ſilently 
without grumbling doing their work, were called 
Marius's Mules. But Some give another Reaſon 
for this Proverb; and ſay that when Scipio beſieged 
Numantia, he being careful to inſpe& not only 
their Horſes and Arms, but their Mules and Car- 
riages too, and ſee how well equipped, and in what 
readineſs every one was, Marius brought forth his 
Horſe, which had fed extreamly well, and a Mule in 
better caſe, ſtronger and gentler than Thoſe of O- 
thers; whereupon the General was very well 
pleaſed with, and often mentioned Marius's Beaſts; 
inſomuch that when they would droll in the praiſe 
of a continually drudging, laborious Fellow, they 
called him Marius's Mule. | 
Fortune ſeems very much to have favour'd Ma- 
rius on this Occaſion. For the Barbarians like a 
ſudden (1) Ebb turning the Tide, and falling firſt 
into Spain, he had thereby time to exerciſe his Sol- 
diers, and confirm their Courage; and, which 
was moſt conſiderable, to ſhew them what He 
himſelf was. For that fierce humour of his in 
Authority, and Incxorableneſs in E proved 
both juſt and advantagious to Thoſe that did not 
uſe to do amiſs, and were not ſtubborn in their 
Faults; and his turbulent Spirit, ſtern Voice, and 
ſower Alpect, which were in a little while grown 
familiar to them, they eſteemed terrible not to 


Themſelves, but only to their Enemies. But his 


Uprightneſs in judging did more eſpecially pleaſe 
(1) At firſt they came pouring - ny which is the Ebb, or Re- 
down towards Italy, That was | flux; ſo that this Expreſſion in 
the Flux, or Flow ; then chang-| Plutarch is very proper, 
ing their Courſe they roll'd into 1 
the 
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the Soldiers, whereof this is a remarkable inſtance. 
One C. Lucius, his own . had a Command 
under him in the Army, who was a Man in other 
reſpe&s not notoriouſly debauched, but much given 
to the unlawful Love of young Men; he particu- 
larly loved One that was under his Command called 
Trebonius, with whom, notwithſtanding his many 
ſolicitations, he could never prevail; at length one 
Night he ſent a Meſſenger for him, and Trebonius, 
Who knew a Subaltern Officer was by Law ſubject 
to the Commands of his Superior,obey'd the Sum- 
mons, and being brought into his Tent, as Lucius 
endeavoured to force him, he drew his Sword and 
ran him thorough. This was done whilſt Marius 
was abſent ; who, when he returned, appointed 
Trebonius a time for his Tryal; where whilſt Many 
accuſed him, and not One appeared in his Defence, 
the Defendant himſelf with an undaunted aſſurance 
related the whole matter, and brought witneſſes 
to prove that he had often reſiſted Lucius's impor- 
tunity; and that though he had offer'd him conſi- 
derable Preſents, he always rejected them. Marius, 
full of Admiration, and in a ſort of Rapture, com- 
manded a Garland to be brought, ſuch as the Ko- 
mans beſtow on Thoſe who have perform'd any 
worthy Exploit, wherewith he Himſelf crowned 
Trebonius, as One who had performed a galant 
Action, at a time that very much wanted ſuch good 
Examples. 5 Pe ON 

This being told ar Rome, proved no ſmall help 
to Marius towards his third Conſulſhip. Beſides 
they expected the Barbarians in the Spring, and 
the People were unwilling to truſt their Fortunes 
in that Exigency under the Conduct of any other 
General but Him; however their arrival was not 
ſo ſudden as was imagined, ſo Marius's third Con- 
ſulſhip expired, without a ſight of the Barbarian: 
The Election coming on, and his Collegue _ 
| Z 5 Cad; 
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dead, he left the Command of the Army to Ma- 
nius Aquilius, and haſtened to Rome, where ſeve- 
ral eminent Perſons being Candidates for the Con- 
ſulſhip, Lucius Saturninus (who more than any of 
the other Tribunes, ſwayed the Populace, and of 
whom Marius himſelf was very obſervant) made 
an Harangue to the People, adviſing them to chuſe 
Marius Conſul; but He ſeeming to decline the 
Office, as one pretending never to be ambitious 
of it, Saturninus called him Traytor to his Coun- 
try, that in fuch apparent danger would deſert. * 
the War. And though it was not difficult to 
diſcover that He had been employ'd by Marius to 
put this Sham upon the People, yet they conſi- 
dering that the preſent Juncture very much re- 
quired his rough. Difcipline, and his good Fortune 
roo, vored him the fourth time Conſul, and made 
Catulus Lutatius his Collegue, a Man very much 
eſteemed by the Nobility, and not unacceptable to 
the Commons. 2 — Ie h 1 

Marius having notice of the Enemy's approach, 
with all expedition paſſed the Alps, and 9 
his Camp by the River Rhone, he took care fir 
for plentiful Supplies of Victuals, leſt at any time 
he ſhould be forced to fight at a diſadvantage 
for want of Neceſſaries. But as the Carriage of 
Proviſions by Sea was long, hazardous, and expen- 
ſive, he found a means of rendering it more ea- 
ſy and expeditious. The Mouth of the Rhone was 
at that=time choak'd up with Mud and Sand, left 
there by the ebbing Tides, inſomuch that Ships 
of Burden could not paſs in without much diffi- 
culty and hazard. Hither therefore bringing his 
Army, then at leiſure, he cauſed a deep and wide 
Cut, or Ditch to be-dug, into which he turn'd 
a great part of the River, and drew it to a con- 
venient Haven, deep and fit to receive Ships of 
conſiderable Burthen, as allo baving a calm _ 

eaſy 


+ 
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eaſy opening to the Sea. This Ditch retains 


his Name, and is call'd Marius's Ditch to this 


N The Enemy. dividing themſelves into two Bo- 
dies, One of Them, which were the Cimbri, were 
appointed to march the upper way through the 
Country of the Norici, and force the Paſſes there, 
which were guarded by Catulus, whilſt the ,Teu- 
tones and Ambrones march'd againſt Marius alon 

the Sea-coalt through Liguria. The Cimbri _ 
up more time in their Preparations, and delay'd 
their March; but the Teutones and Ambrones were 
more expeditious, and having with long Marches 
paſſed the Alps, and traverſed the whole Country 
of, Liguria, they ſoon came up with Marius, and 
preſented to his View an incredible Number of 
Enemies, terrible in their Aſpect, whoſe-ordinar 

Voice differ'd from That of other Men, and _ 
Shouts were enough to ſtrike the moſt Reſolute 
with Terror and Amazement. They took up a 
great part of the Plain on which they encamped, 
and then challeng'd the Conſul to Battel. Marius, 
nothing moved with their Brayadoes, reſtrain'd 
His Soldiers within the Lines, and ſharply fepre- 
Hhended Thoſe that were of roo forward, and eager 
a Courage, and who were impatient-to be fight- 
ing, calling them Traytors to their Country; and tel- 
ling them that they were not come thither in purſuit 


of Triumphs and Trophies, but their Buſineſs now.-was 


20 diſſipate (if poſſible) the dreadful Storm that was 
ready to burſt over them, and ſave Italy from De- 
Aruction. TY 7 5 

This he repreſented in private to his Officers 
and Equals, but placed the Soldiers by turns upon 
the Bulwarks to ſurvey the Enemy; to accuſtom 
them to bear their frightful Shape and Voice, and 
behold without concern their Arms and their way 


7 


of uſing them; ſo that in a little time what 0 


2 


 _CAIUS MARIUS. | 
firſt appeared terrible to their apprehenſions, by 
often viewing became familiar; for he very ra- 


tionally imagin'd, that in Things terrible the No- 


velty of them impoſeth very much upon the Ima- 


gination, and makes it ſtart at Shadows; and that 


amiliarity on the contrary leſſens the Terror even 


of That which is really in itſelf ſhocking and 


frightful. Now this daily converſe did not only 
diminiſh the Soldiers Fears, but their Indignation 


was warmed, and their Courage inflamed when 
they heard the Threats and inſupportable Inſolence 


of their Enemies, who not only plundered and de- 


populated all the Country round, but alſo with 


great Contempt and Reſolution threatned to ſtorm 
their Trenc hes Fa 


' | This put the Soldiers out of all Patience: they 
complain'd londly of it, and their Complaints came 


to Marius's own Ears. What Effeminacy does Ma- 
rius ſee in us, that he ſhould thus keep us under Lock 
and Key like ſo many Women, and hinder us from 
encountering our Enemies? Come on, let us ſhew our- 
ſelves Men, and ask him if he expefts any Others that 
muſt fight for our Liberty : Shall he always employ us 
in ſervile Offices, when he would draw Trenches,cleanſe 
places of Mud and Dirt, and turn the courſe of Ri- 
vers? In ſuch Works as Theſe, it ſeems, he will exer- 
ciſe us, then return home, end brag of theſe great per- 
formances in his Conſulſhips to the People. Or does 
the defeat of Carbo and Cæpio, who were vanquiſb d 
by the Enemy, afright him? Surely they were much 
inferiodr to Marius both in Glory and Yalour, and 
commanded a much weaker Army; at the worſt it is 
better to be in Action, though we ſuffer for it like 
Them, than to fit idle Spectators of the deſtruction of 
our Allies and Companions. Marius, not a little plea- 
ſed to hear this, gently appeaſed them, by aſſuring 
them that he did not diſtruſt their Valour, bur 


that he was to follow the Directions of an Ora- 


cle, 


. - BEN 
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; - 7 LIES of: © 
cle, who pointed out to him the Time and Place 
which were to ſecure to him the Victory. For 
he conſtantly carry'd up and down with him a Sy- 
rian Woman call'd (0 Martha, who paſſed for a 
great Propheteſs. He caus'd her to be born in a 
itter; paid her all imaginable Reverence and Re- 
ſpect, and never ſacrificed:to the Gods but by her 
Direction. She had formerly addreſſed herſelf to 
the Senate, offering to communicate her Predicti- 
ons to Them, but they refus'd to hear her. Up- 
on This ſhe betook herſelf to the (2) Women, 
whom She eaſily wrought into a Belief of her great 
Skill and Inſight into Fururity. Ir happen'd 
one Day as ſhe was ſitting at the Feet of Marius's 
Wife in the Amphitheater, to behold a Tryal of 
Skill between two celebrated Gladiators, She lucki- 
ly foretold to her which of the Two ſhould Con- 
quer. Marius's Wife, charm'd with this Inſtance 
of her Science, ſent her with Recommendations 
to her Husband, who was at that time at the Head 
of the Army; and He receiv'd her with the ut- 
moſt Veneration. After 'This ſhe was every day born 
up and down the Camp in her Litter ; and when 
ſhe went to Sacrifice, ſhe wore a Purple Robe 
lined and buttoned up, and had in her hand a lit- 
tle Spear trimmed with Ribands and, Garlands. 
© (3) This Farce made Many queſtion whether Ma- 


a . 


(i) We learn from the Goſpel] it is once- ſwallowed, proves as 


that Martha was a Name for 


Women of that Country, and al- 


moſt all Ages and Nations furniſh 
us with Examples of theſe ſort 
of Impoſtures, which great Men 
have at times made uſe of to 
create a Reſpe& for them in the 
Opinion of the People, by per- 
ſuading them that they are under 
the particular Care of the Deity. 
On theſe Occaſions a Lie when 


— 


efficacious as the Truth. 

(2) Theſe Conjurers, , Star- ga- 
zers, Fortune-tellers, and Others 
of the ſame Stamp, begin firſt 
with the Women, and by their 
means pet into Credit, before they 
can play their Tricks with Suc- 
ceſs. The Reaſon of This is very 
obvious, | | 


| (3) They had great Reaſon to 
queſtion it. On the, one band, 
| Marins's 
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_CAIUS MARIUS. 
rius did really give any credit to her Himſelf, or 
only play'd the Counterfeit when he ſhewed her 
publickly to impoſe upon the Soldiers. N 


But what Alexander Mindus relates about the 
Valtures, does really deſerve admiration; that al- 


ways before his Victories there appeared (1) Two 


of them, and accompanied the Army. They were 


known by their brazen Collars (for the Soldiers, 


when they took them, pur them about their Necks, 
and ſo let them go, whereupon they in a manner 
knew and ſaluted the Soldiers) and whenſoever 


Theſe appeared in their Marches, they very much 


rejoyced, as at an Omen of good Succeſs in that 
Expedition. About this time there happen'd ma- 


ny Signs and Prodigies, moſt of them of the or- 


dinary Stamp; bur it was reported that at Ameria 
and Tudurtum, 4wo Cities in Haly, there were ſeen 
one Night in the Sky, flaming Darts and Shields, 
now waved about, and then again claſhing againſt 
one another, reſembling thoſe poſtures and moti- 


ons Soldiers uſe in their fighting; that at length 


one Party retreating, and the other-purſuing, they 
all diſappeared Weſtward. Much about the fame 
time arrived from Peſſinuntum, Batibaces, the chief 
Prieſt of Cybele, the Mother of the Gods, affirming 


Marius's Credulity an Opinion of 
Divination, . his exceſſive Super- 
ſtirion and Confr:ence in Omens 
and Prognoſticks, "might incline 
one to believe that he was in good 
earneſt the Dupe of the Syrian 
Impoſtor, Ind- that he really took 
her for a Propheteſs. We have 
ſeen Men, otherwiſe of excellent 
Senſe, who have been impoſed 
upon by fſuch> fort of Cattle 
On the other hand, the Tale he 
invented to keep up the Spirits 
of his Companions, of the Eagle's 
Airy with ſeven young One, 


which fell upon his Robe, and 
the tame Vultures, of which he 
made ſuch excellent Uſe, as Ser- 
torius did not many Years after 
of his Hind, gives the Whole a 
ſtrong Tincture of Cunning, and 
Political Knavery, For my part 
Lam inclin'd to believe that Marius 


and a Trickſter. 

(1) It is very likely that Thoſe 
were tame Vultures, which Marius 
fed privately, and let em looſe 
upon Occaſion, to hearten his Sol- 


hers, | 
that 


was both a ſuperſtitious Perſon 
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that the Goddeſs had declared to him that the Ro- 


mans ſho 


Advantages ariſing from it. 
The Senate giving cre 


ud obtain the Victory, and all the glorious 


dit to this Report, de- 


creed a Temple to be built in Thanks to the 


Goddeſs for the Victory. 


But when Hatibaces was 


going to communicate the ſame thing to the Pegs 
ple, (1) Aulus Pompeius a Tribune prevented him; 
calling him Impoſtor, and ignominiouſly pulling 
him out of the Rofirum: But this very Action 
made the thing to be more confidently and uni- 
verſally credited; (2) for Aulus had ſcarce diſſol- 
ved the Aſſembly, and returned home, when fo 
violent a Fever ſeized him, that it was notoriou 
known, and in every body's Mouth, that he died 


within a Week after. 


Whilſt Marius lay quiet, without attempting 


any thing upon the Barbarians, they ventured to 
attack his Camp; from whence being encountred 
with ſhowers of Darts, and loſing ſeveral of ther 
Men, they determined ro march forward, hoping 
to recover the other ſide of the Alps without op- 


poſition ; wherefore packing up their Baggage, the 
paſſed ſecurely by the Camp of the Romans, to 


whom the greatneſs of 


in a clearer Light than 


their Numbers appeared 


it had done before, from 


the time they took up in their March; for its 


(1) This was a very hardy Action | did it in Revenge of che diſrelpef 


in a Tribune, after what had been 
reſoly'd upon and decreed in the 
Senate. In all probebility this 
Tribune was. an Enemy to Ma- 


rius, and deſir'd to have Another 


appointed to ſucceed him. 

(2) Plutarch relates This in 
ſuch a manner as if he verily, be- 
liev'd the Tribune wou'd not have 
died at that time without the In- 


paid to her Fort te ling Know- 
ledge, and the Afﬀeorit put upon 
her Chief Prieſt. But This is whit 
is uſual. Any na: ura Accident 
which happens to fall out in an . 
traordinary Conjuncture is judge 
by the common People to 


from ſome preſent Circumſlate 


ces, which, generally ſpeakinfs 
have no manner of Share in it. 


terpoſition of the Goddeſs, who 


aid 
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aid; chey were ſix 


they march'd along .call'd out, and in an, inſulting 


manner ask' d. them /, they: had, any,; Recommenda- 
tions zu their Wines, for: * ſhould he: Arty ih 


them? 1: 7-43 004%) 

As ſoon-as the by at lp «bad. all matted! by, and 
were in full March, Marius rais d his Camp, fol- 
lowing them leiſurel)n y in the Rear, and, contantly 
halted. — T 7 iden IE — 


Fele 5 
A es 


i 
95 of 
the: Ground, whom: 4, were, — — N 3 
ing for want of Water; He, pointing. witl 
Hand to à large River 2 ran near tho. w 


but you muſt purchaſe it at. the. Expence- of 
And why therefore, reply d They, ds. ou not lead 
thither, whilſt e have any Blood left in our 7 eins 77 
To which he. anſwer'd them in a ſofter. Tone, I 
will Jead qou i hither, but firſt let us fortify. our Camp. 
Tho' This did not hinder, the Soldiers fol: mur- 
muring, yet they all readily obeyed. Ny Now the 
rooms and. Sutlers belonging to they my. be- 
Ing in great want of Water, both theraſelves 
and Thoſe they had the-Care of, they ran-in great 
Crowds. towards the River, 'Some with Hatchets, 


Vo L. IV. G velins 


a9 6 Gling of 20d moving 
in a ſucceſſive Order by the Rearenchments. They 
paſſed ſo near the Romans, that Some off them 2 


e 2 


put 


my's Camp, There, ſays He „ % may 1 5 
1 


Some with Axes, Others with Swords and Ja- 
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| | Other, being t6ſolv'd to have- Water, che! rhe 


were oblig fight for” it. Theſs'wers ae 
encountred Ind wy b TR Pony «of the Enemies; 
for it g then ime, Some 


having bathed were feting at Table; and Others 
were till. a oh bes ber the e in thoſe Parts 


an hot $ v& the- No- 
e Boren. 8 


ene an Op mum 

of them, w 0 8 eng much taken with the De- 
e of thoſe Barhs, thought of 

themſelves, and indulging their. Ap- 

Lites. But the Exclumations of c-who were 

artack d having givetithe Alarm, and drawn: O. 

1 E who were neatſt them into their Aſfiſtance, 

0 LE Nuria cou d. no longer reſtrain the Impatiencs of 

1 olkiers, who were in pain for their Servants, 

5 des. the delt of the Bnemies 'Froops, 'They 

obo had already defeated Manus and Capie, the 

| 35 ' + Ambronts, to'the Number of thirty thoufand Men, 

; a =” Were Ove out, and "WE dur hel 

they: had: fufliciently filled: chor 

na + wee cir Minds undiſturbed; and 

ey had indulged themſelves even te In- 

— hey bo yet their Wine ſery'd only. ts rendet 

them more daring; and ehearful; ſo chat they ad- 

chem not in a diforderly manner, ruſhing-on like 

' Madwicn, or rending the Air with a confuſed Noiſe; 

and inarticulate Yellings, but in 4 ſober manner 

ſtriking on their Armour in regular Interyals, and 

moving all together as to a Tune: or Meaſure, com- 

tinually Tepearmg their own Name, Ambrones, Au. 

brones /- pr. the better to encourage one another; 

or to ſtrike the greater terror into their Enemies. 

1 Of all the Bata in in Marins's Army, the —_— 

10 were the firſt that charg'd; and when they 
| ſtood that the 1 confuſed Shout, wa was — 
theinſelves 


— 
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and a — 2 f urage. 24 
But the Aubmnes had OB 1 Bier to 5 which 
broke their Order; ſo A* ä 


Flo, on the "Ons 
Y apd he 7878 the 


oy the : 74 
T 1 91 t 12 rhe ee | 


Try r of them 
the Rirer, where 


pen x 
the 1570 upon One „ and the. 
9 Was AE and. the 12 ] 
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not daring ce wake omas flew (1) 
hey 3 the Camp 8 rags wht the | 
Women mestintz t erde alberts 

and makigg 20 — ſet. u ah The 
that fled as 2 ſe, that purſued; the one as 
Traitors; che other as 12 * 3 and mixing them- 
ſelves/' with; the Soldiers, with, their bare Arms 
pulling — 4 Pa Shs ids, and laying hold 
oa the ir 0 he wounds and ſlaſhing 


N 222 
rr 
12 on. chip! Gag, ' Plutarch 


t Thi: 
9 5 1 
denen bs ol tells us the 2 


100 


800 ua ad ro ths very laſt With un daullted Re- 


Fer Ants 


late fear” being mingled” with them, filled the 
A With hideous Our-cri&s;' not like the Sigbe 


| himſelf ſtruck with Amazement at the Apprehen- 
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ſolutiog. Thus tie Battel' is faid- ad mn hapned 
upon the Banks of That River rather by accident 
than X n_by. aby Appointment or Deſign” of dhe Gs. 
nera f 11 In Of e Nee 7 15 192i 
1 The Romans; after having chus put to the Sword 
the e's teateſt part of- the! Ambrones, "retired a8 it be. 
gan to grow Lark Bur the Army was not careſſed 
Sit. uſed ro be, With Songs of Victory there 
Were no Rejo) 10 5 1 . — Entertainment in 
lf, that welcome and nec 
ſary Agende 10 Spirits exhauſted wien I 
r and Fatigue, wu that Night” a Stranger tb 
'the Roman, Who paſſed" it under the "greateſt 
Trouble and Perplexity.' Their Camp was un- 
fortified z there ill Frtfhined: many thouſands of 
the Barbarians, Who as yet had never charged; 
Tho of the Ambrones ho had eſcaped from 'the 


Groans of Men; but like the hewlinge and 
belt ein ngs of wild Beaſts, attended with Threats 
and Lamentations, which proceding from ſuch il 
iuhutbendle hoſt of Barbarians, reſsunded through 
the neighbouring Mountains, and ſhook" the bol. 
low Banks of the adjacent River. This horrid din 
ecchoed through the whole Plain: The Hearts of 
the Nomans were ſeized with 'Terror,' and Marius 


fions of 4 tumultudus'Night-Eng an b dhe: expett- 
ing every moment to be ſet upon by . the Enemy. 
However the Barbariant made no Motions either 
that night, or the day following, but ſpent that time 
in conſulting how to, diſpoſe and draw themſelves 
up to the beſt advantage 

In the mean time Marius, 3 knowing that 
there hung over the Enemy's Camp ſome Cliffs, 


and Hollows —_ with Vood, ' detach'd Ie 
WY 


- 


- 
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e. ¶ diu Marcellds with three thouſand Men to lye there. 
ed in Ambuſcade, and fall on the Enemy's Rear when, 
t the Fight was begun. He nder d the remainder: 
of his Troops to refreſn thamſeſves in 8059. time,, 
and take their Reſt. The next Morning as ſoon as, 
it was day he drew up before, the Camp, and com- 
manded the Horſe to march into the Plain, which, 
the Leutones petceiving, they could not contain 
themſelves, nor ſtay till the Romans like wiſe were 
come dow into the Plain, where they might en: 
unter them upon equal terms; but arming them- 
ſelyes in Haſte, and with great vehemence, they in- 
conſiderateiy run; and attack d them upon that | 
riſing, Ground. Marius diſpatch'd his. Officers with, _ 
proper Orders to all Parts, commanding his Men ro; 
ſtand ſtill} and / expect the Enemy withour, ſtirring, 
and as ſoon as chey were advanced within reach. 
then toilet fly at them with their Darts, join their 
Shields, and with Sword in Hand repel the Enc- 
my ; for he knew that the ſteepneſs of the Groy P, 
would render the Enemy's Charge infirm, ; and 


# 


n abate. the force of their Blows ; nor could their 
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a Shields be joined cloſe together, where; the De-- 
gh WF clivity of-xhe-jplace- ä continually forcing: 
1 their Bodies upon an unequal PoiſG. N 
ot Wl obſerved to be the firſt that followed it; for he 
n was inferior to. None in the Agility of his. Body, 
. and far excelled them All in Ræſolution. Where 
bre the Romans vigorouſly: oppoſed them, and 
. fioppirig them ſhort as they were aſcending. the 
r Hill, they. bore, hard upon them, and forced them 
ne back into the Plain, where the foremoſt Battalions 
es began to rally, and form again, when the Rear 
was in the uimoſt Diſorder and Confuſion. For 
at Marcellus was upon the Watch, and as ſoon. as he 
„Vas aſſured from the Noiſe and Clamour-which 
reached thoſe Cliffs and Hollows, wherein he lay 
2741 PFI 
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conceaPd, chat the Fight was e 


ſadden, and falling impetubuſly and with loud 
Shouts upon the Beni the Rear, —— put 
them into Diſorder. The [Romans preſt wem with 
ſuch Vigour that they puſn'd them upon Thoſe 
that were in the Front; 'who were thereby forced 
to face about, and covet chem. By this means the 
Barbarians being attack d both in Front and Rear, 
and unable to make Head * Beth at once 
were in a moment 3 — par to-flighr. © 

() The Romans purſu . Amar ſlew and took 
Priſoners above a hundred thouſand, and — 
themſelves of their Tents, Baggage, and 
voted as many of them as were not plunder d 25 a 
Preſent to Marius. This indeed was à ificent 
Recompence, but in reality far ſhort of the im- 
portant Service he had dene his Countey in that 
imminent Danger. There are ſome Authors who 
differ from this Account relating to the rd ago 

f the Spoils, and Number of the ſlain. T 

y that 7 — this Battel the Meſſlians ma 4 


Incloſure for their Vineyards with the Bones of 


Thoſe who fell in it, and that the Soil enriched 
by the” moiſture of the putrefied Bodies (Which 
Was ſoaked in with the Rain of che following 


Winter) yielded ar the Seaſon a prodi Crop 


nary Rains uſually fall after 


_ Years before the Birth of our 


Which ſeems ro confirm chile Aſfertion 

faid, that nothing fattens a Soil ſo much as "Blood. 
Now it is'a common 8 that extraordi- 
great Bartels; whether 
it be, that ſome Deity wafheth and cleanſeth the 
(Y polluted Earth with ſhowers from above, or 


(I) This victory was. obtain'd] that the Heatfiens had a Notion 
"In Afarizs's fourth Conſulate, the. that when the Earth had been 
ſecond Year of the hundred and] polluted by the Crimes of Men it 
fixty ninth Olympiad, and a hun- - 
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CALUS MARTUs. 
that Blood and Corruption ſteaming forth a moiſt 
Vapour, thicken the Air, which by rea- 
ts tenuity is to 3 ariſing 

a from the ſmalleſt eaaſcs. | 
After che Battel, Marius olwſe out from 23 
the Banbarian Spoils and Arms, Thoſe that were 
whole and handſome, and chat would make the 
greateſt ſhew in his Triumph; „ 
upon a large Pile, and offer d them in a ſplendid 
ſtood rouad about 
the Nile crown'd with Laurel, 1 himſelf (1) ar- 
ray'd in his Purple Robe, and girt after che faſhion 
of the Romans, —— 2 — Torch, and with 
both Hands lifting it 
— to put it to e bis Pilz wben n of his Friends 

ied coming in all haſte towards him on 
— 3 — every one remained in 
great — and mg 
near, they , ſalured Marius, and bring 
him the TS of his fifth-Conlulſhip, - en 
him Letters to the fame 


and 
fon & 


which the Army expreſſod in a warlike kind of 
Shouts and Acclamations, and whilſt the Officers 
were placing new Crowns on the Head of Marius, 

He fer fire to che Pile and finiſhed his Sacrifice. 
(2) But whatever it be, — its us not 
the enjoyment of Profptrity fineere, bur 
ſtill incerchanges humane Affairs I wich the mixture 
of good: * hs whether 00 Fortune, or divine 
| Vinggance 


01) This 3 is xpreſs the Virgitjto onions on inis Deity, 
1 tbe following Line in the ſer. | miſchievous, and an Enemy to 
enth Book of the En. Mankind, taking 4 - pleaſure in 


10. iraked * 4 — — a ry nw: im- 
— Jen femme terrible Calatriity. 
(3) There is neither - _— 
(3) The . Henhens tad | Us nor natural/Neceffify that as any 


G 4 ſhare 


ven, was go- 


ion: When they 9 


purpoſe. This gave the 
addition of no ſmall joy to the victorial 5 5 
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Vengeance, or the unalterable Nature of things, 
_ within a few days after thisoyfu! Solemnity, Ma- 
rius receꝰd News of a vent, which rais'd a 
new Cloud in the: midſt of this Calm and Sere- 
nity, and threatned Rome with another 3 Storm and 
"Tempeſt? For Catulus, who had been ſent to oppoſe 
the Cimbri in their march, and defend the Paſſes 
on the Tops of the Alps, thinking it impoſſible to 
do it without making ſo many Derachmerits a 
vou d neceſſarily weaken hi 
into Lay, and poſted his Army behind the River 
Abbes; where lacking up the Paſſages on both 
ſides with:ſtron 3 he. made a Bridge 
over it, that ſo be in a condition to ſuc- 
cour the Garriſons on prac ſide, if the Enemy, 
having forced the narrow Paſſages, ſhould attempt 
to ſtorm them. The Barbarjans came on with ſuch 
Inſolente and Contempt of their Enemies, that to 
— . their Strength and Courage, rather. than out 
of any neceſſity, they expoſed themſelves quite 
naked to ſhowers of 8now, climb'd up. to the tops 
of the Mountains through heaps of Ice and Snow, 
and from thence, placing their broad Shields under 
their Bodies, let themſelves _ from the Preci- 
pices along their vaſt ſlippery Deſcents.'.  ,.. © 
5 Whenthey had' had pitched their Campar. A little 
diſtanee from the River, and ſurveyed the paſſage, 
rhey began to caſt- up their Banks, | Giant-like, 
rearing" up the neighbouring Hills; afid brought 
Trees pulled up by the roots, and heaps: of Earth 
to the River, "ar damming. up its, Tourſe, 
and wich great heavy oy ons rolled down the 


rare. jn lumen Occurrences; it of our own Folly 24 Weakneſs 
is. Providence only that brings and the Calamities we ſuffer are 
every thing to paſs in the Uni- [brought upon us by Our ſelves. 
verſe. Sometimes it works by | Was either Fortune, or 
ſecond Cauſes, and then the Rubs „e the Cauſe that Catulns's 
chat fall in our way, are 1 1 s prov'd Cowards? 


. 5 f | Stream 


i 


Page 


his. . march'd back 


GAA N 3 


Stream and daſhed-agai 


inft the Bridge, they forced 


way the Planks-which ſupported it whereat the 


greateſt part of the Roman Soldiers, very much af- 
and fled. Here did Catu- 


frighred, left rheir Camp 


lus ſnew himſelf a — and 9 General, in 


preferring the Glory of bis 


private Honour and Reputation. For when he found. 
be could not prevail with his Soldiets to ſtand to 


their Colours, but ſaw how. cowardly;they-all de- 


ſerted them, he commanded his on Standard to- 


be taken up, and runni 


ing to che formoſt of Thoſe 
that fled, he led them forward, chuſir 


bat the Dilgrace ſhould fall upon Himſelf than his 
Country; and that they ſhould not ſeem to Flyer 


but follow their — The Barbarians aſſaulted 


and took the Fortreſs on the other {id 


e of the A. 


tbefis 3. where admiring at the few Fomans there 


left, who had ſhewn themſelves of an extraordinary 


ountry; to his own: 


rather 


- £ 
N 9 % 
+ Now 5 X 


Courage, and had fought boldly in defence of their 5 


Countys they diſmiſfed them with ag eaſie Com- 


poſition, ſwearing them upon (1) thejy.. Brazen 
Bull; Which was afterwards, taken in the Bartel 
and, ag they ſay, carried to Catulus i Houls, as the 
chief. . of the (2) Victory. * 


Thus 
defence, they waſted it 


falling in upon the Coumry, deſticure of 


extreamly; whereupon 


Marius was preſently ſent for ro the City; where 


(1) 1 Hanes no Pow 2 wich) 
my Account of this brazen Bull 
uſed by the Cimbri in the Admi- 
niſtration of an Oath; tho Pla- 
arch ſpeaks of it here as a = 
common, and well known: t 
ww be the Cimbri worſhip'd 

8 

(2)That is of the via 
n in the Battel, of which 


vben he arrived every one ſuppoſing he would 
vigmphs, * Seunte 700 ne yoring ity ho, 


Plurarch is 
Deſcriprion, The Manuſcript in 
the St. Germain © Library 
ud xn inſtead of yixns, which I 
take to be a fault of the Tran- 
ſcriber, who. not comprehending 
aTthat Plutarch ſpeaks here of the 
followirig Victory bas very injudi- 
ciouſly-put Bacre i. ſtead of wat 


| ory, 


going abe — 
— ih 


Himſelf | 
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Hiemſelf did not think it convenient; whether it 


was, that he was unwilling te deprive his Officers 
and Soldiers of cheir ſhare in che Triumph, or that 
to encourage the People in this juncture, he would 
(3) intruſt che Glory of his former Exploits with 
the Fortune of the City, ing it now co re. 
ceive it afterwards with the greater Splendor, 
Having left ſuch Orders as the occaſion required, 
he haſten'd' to Catulus, whoſe drooping Spirits he 
very much raiſed, and ſent for his Army out dt 
Gaul. As ſoon as it had join'd him he paſs d the 
Po, endeavouring to drive che Barbarians out of 
chat part of Haß which lies to che South of chat 


River. 1 355 | 7 9 WM 
But they pretending they were in expectation 
of the N and Waden they were ſo long 
in coming, deferred the Battel; either that they 
were really ignorant of their Defeat, or at leaſt 
were willing to ſeem fo (for they very much abuſed 
Thoſe that brought them ſuch News) and ſending 
to Marius, required ſome part of the- Country for 
them and their Brethren, and Cities fit for them 
to inhabit. When Marius enquired of the AmbaF- 
ſadors who their Brethren were, and an- 
ſwering that they were the Trutonet, they et the 
whole Aſſembly a laughing; but Marius ſoeffingly 
anſwered them, Do not trouble your ſelves for your 
your Brethren, for wẽ have alreatly provided Lands for 
' them, which they ſhall poſſeſs for ever. The Ambaſſa- 
dors perceiving the Jeer,railed at him, and threatned 
that the Cimbri would make him ſmart for dt, and 
the Teutones too when they came. Aud they are nt 


71) This isa jndicious Thought. tune of Rome, as 2 faithful Guar- 
Nothing cou'd tend more to re-] dian, who wou'd not fail to keep 
animate the P than to ſee} it · ſafe, and reſtore it at a prope 
Marius defer his Triumph, and to | Seaſon, TIT” 

fer 


leave it as in Truſt wi the For- 


— 


I 
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C AIUS MARITVU 8. 


= 


ono omg. :before you bave ſaluted, and embraved 


A 4 


with Irons; for they had been taken by the 


7 &- 


2 
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| _ 48 the Ambaſſadors were vevarn'd, and 
had made their Report to the Cimbri, thoy march'd 
immediately againft Marius, who lay ſtill, and re- 
main'd within his Trenches. It is ſaid that on this 
occaion,. he contriv'd a new Faſhion for their Ja- 


Shaft to the Tron with two Iron Pins; now Ma- 
rius let one of them remain as it was, but p 
out che other, put a weak wooden Peg in its 3 
contriving it ſo, that when it was ftack in che E- 
ems Shiel RN 
the wooden braking, the Iron ſhould bend, 
and ſo che Pile 7 ſticking faſt by its crooked point, 
e. weigh down — Shield, Now Boiorix, 
King of che Cimlri, came with a ſmall Party -of 


Horſe xo the — Camp, 8 p, and challen arius 
to a t the Time ace, where t might 
mer ä W hoſe ſhou'd be rhe oy might 


their Enemies when to fight, however he mould gravifie 
the Cimbri ſo far: ; / fo they pitched upon che 
third day after; fer the Place, the Plain near Vr 
elle; which was convenient enough for the Ne- 
may Horſe; and afforded room for the Enemy to 
diſplay their Numbers. 

They Both obſerved the Time appointed, 4 
drew out their Forces. Catulus had under his 

Command twenty thouſand three hundred, and 
Marius thirty two thouſand who were in 
the two Wings, — to Catulus the Main 


Tara BEE RASES ESTAS 


keep 


— 


Battel. 


* 


far offi. replied Marius; it will be owy wntipdly- Joe 


en. At the ſame time he oommanded che 
Kings of the entones to be brought in vgs 


4 as they: were eee W over | 


velias 3 for till then the way was to faſten che 0 


Marius anſwered, That the Romans never confultedl 
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be UDF 2 r 2: 5 5 
Battel. 0 Sylls, who was preſent. at the Fight; 


drew up his Army in this Order, out of Malice to 
Cay, for it being cuſtomary, in that manner of 
embarteiling, that che Army: ſhould: repreſent a 


Creſcent ; che two:extream Points much advanci 


and the main Battel remaining behind; Marias 


hoped to fall upon the Enemy with his two Wi 
thus ee. rout — and thereby — 
to Himſelf the Honour of the Victory, before 
Catulus cond: have time to come up to the Charge 
with the main Body under his Command. Catulus 
hitoſelf alledg'd; dd, in vindication of his Ho- 
nour, and comphin loudly of Marius for the mali- 


= cious Trick he had played him. The Infantry oſ 


2 Cimbri marched quietly out of their Trenches, 
ing their Flanks equal to their Front; inſomuch 
that their Battel was ſquare, every ſide taking up 
thirty Furlongs. Their Horſe were fifteen thouſand 
in Number, and made a very ſplendid Appearance. 
They wore Head- pieces form'd like. open | 

and Muzzles of; all: ſorts of wild Beaſts, Wbich 
they rais'd with Plumes ſhaped like Wings of a 
prodigious Height, which altogether made them 
ſeem ſtill larger than they were. Their Breaſt- 
plates were of poliſh'd Iron, and their Shields 
. ſhin'd as bright as . For their offenſive Arms, 
every one had two- edged Darts, and when they 
came hand to hand, They : WG great. and 
Sen 05 2; 


In this B een they did. not- fall Aire 


| upon the Front of the Romans, but wheeling to 
_ the Right, they endeavoured. to encloſe. chat 


"oi Sylla wrote ſeveral Bobks, was "LET'S for he died before 
or Commentaries of his own | fie had finiſh'd ir. Platarch makes 
Actions; for we find Citations out | mention of ir in the Life of 9s 
of the twenty firſt, The W neter . 


little 


gives this. Relation, ſaying withal, that «Marinas. 


. 7 „ 8 dan O12 cons mmYSWW,, 
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0 ASUS) MARIUS, 


little arid/lirtle;and-get the Enemy between Them 


aud Their Infantry, who were placed in the left. 


The Roman Commanders ſoon perceiv'd the De“! 


9 but cou not contain the Soldiers: For one 


ning to cry out, that the Enemy 


. all baten d to purſue them; whereupon 
the Rarbarian Foot came on moving like a ave 
Ocean. Here Marius, 'havi 
and lifting them up towards Heaver 
Hecatomb to the Gods ; and Catulus too in the 
_ 3 ſolemnly promiſed to conſecrate a 
Hs, >" (ti) ro: the Fatruns: of that day. 
c 


Marius no ſooner ſaw the Victim 7 
= ſhewed to him, as he was facrificing; but he 


cried out with a loud voice, the Vi «ory 15 mine. | 


However when the Battel was joined an Acai 


— happen d, which, as Sylla writes, (2) ſeem'd an 
inſtance of the divine wy cance upon Marius; 
for a great Duſt bein , which. (as it might 


the Armies, He moving with his Tre 
the Charge, had the misfortune to miſs the Ene- 
my in that general obſcurity, and having paſſed by 
their Army; : wander d up and down in he Plain 
without knowing where he was. In the mean 
time it was the good Fortune of Catulus that * 


Enemy fell upon Him, ſo that contrary to the in- 


tention of Manier He only and the Wolde n un 


(1013; 


waſhed his hands, 
vowed an 


yery probably! ages jew (3)* almoſt covered both 
firſt co 


"of 1) This Temple was 3 xecord- | 
ingly degicited to Fortune under 
this Title, Fortunz 5 ' diet; 
which ſeems very remarkable. 

(2). The trath is, Marius had ſo 
maliciouſly drawn- up the; Army 
35 to have a Pretence to lay claim 
to all the Glory of the Succefs, 
and deprive his Coll of his 
ſhare,” And now we ſee Catulus 
withſtanding the © whole Power 


of 0 Enemy, whilſt Maria: is 


upon tha. Rambie. 2 
(3) Homer had 
feign fo often that Night cover d 
the Combatants, and hinder'd 
them fr ing one another. 


That Poet always paints after 


Nature, Here Plutarch ſeems to 
vie with him in the Deſcription 
he gives of this Battel; ſo noble, 
and poetical are his Images, tho 


they are at the fame time true, 


489 actual. 
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tude had ſtruck terror into them 
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among whom was Sus Bort 
the whole Brunt of the Bartel. The Hear of the 
Weather, which was very cxceſfive, and the Sui 
which thined: falFupon the Cimbri, prov'd of 


Advantage to the Romans. For the Grmbriy: 
ture 


of eadaving; the feverefti Cold, * 

been bred in frozen Climes, and ſhady Countri 
not able to ſi the exceſſive Heat, but 
aro p'd-with ,Sweat like Water, panted for: what 
of Breath, and bad hardly Strength en left 10 
hold their Shields up —.4— their Faces, and zkreen 
them from the piercing Beams of the Sum for 
this Battel was fought not long after the Summer 
Solſtice ;: or, as the Romans reckon, about che 
third of the Calends of Auguſt, then called Sat 
tis. At the ſame time the Duſt prov d as ferviceable 
to the Romans as 3 iving no ſmall addition tb 
__ — 39 as: it hic the Enemy, 
not afar raff difcover their number; 
— every one advancing to encounter Thoſe chat 
were neareſt to them, they were come to fight 
hand to hand before the ſight of ſo vaſt a mußt 
The: Romans were fo much uſed: to labour; 6.5 
ſo well exerdiſed, that in all the heat and toil; of 
the Encounter, not one of them was. obſerved 
either to ſweat, or to be out of breath; and "Tu 
"they fay, (1) was recorded by Canuius himſelf; 1" 
Commendation of his Soldiers. Here the greateſt 
part and molt valiant of the Enemies were cut in 


Pieces for Thoſe that anght: in the FN 


(ii) Catyulus wrote a Hiſtory of 
his & and of all his owa | 
Performances. Cicero conimends 


it in his Brutus, where be faith | 


chat he imitated Xenophon's Style, 
and dedicated it to a particular 


Friend, the Poet Furius. To our 


4 3 


— 


cee this 
ating xcopy ome wi 
elegant oct, and two 
a, nnd ro of b 
the Turn of his Wit, and 
at the ſame time the ity of 


* | My > + 73 
were 


ing their 


rr .. 


put through- their Belts, no binder them from break - 
anks, on falling into Diſorder. As they : 


with'a moſt horrid b z the Women ſtanding 
in Mourning by theis Carriages, ſlew all that fled; 
ſome their Husbungs, forge: their Brethren, others 
their Fathers; and trangling their little Children 
with their own Hands, thre them under the 
Wheels, and Horſes feat, and laſt of all killed 
themſelves. They tell us of ons that was hanging 
on the very top of 4 Waggon, wih her Children 
tied dangling at her Heclsz the Men for want of 


Trees, tied themſolues, Some to the horns of the 


Oren the Nechs of Others wee ſaſined to their 


that fo prickiug them on, by the ſtarting 
hey might be — 


the 

ſoners, and Thoſe that were ſlain were ſuid to bo 

ien m e eee 
The N Plunder Muri 

took awuy; b | 

Trumpets, and the: like,” they ſay, were brought 


that the Victory was obtained by: Himſelf and: His 
Army. Hereupon à hot diſpute aroſe berwixt His 
Troops, and Thoſe" of Marinsz and Ambaſſadors 
from Parma, who happen'd to be then preſent, 
were choſęen Arbitrators, and Judges of the Con- 
troverſy. Catuluss Soldiers led them into the 
Field of Bartel, carry d them among the dead, and 
manifeſtly. proved that they were ſlain by their 
Piles, which were known by the Inſcriptions, 


(i) A merry laovention This to |filling into Diſorder. Theſe Cords 
oblige the Soldiers to keep their | were likewiſe prepared tu bind 
Ranks, and hinder them from eee 
| thelels 


and ſpringing of the x 
nd wadden is piecen Yer tho they thus maſfcred 
; above'fixty; thouſand: were taken Pri- 


's Soldiers ; forcibly | 
to Catuluss Camp; which He uſed as an Argument 


haring Catuluss Name cut in the Wood: never- 


- 
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theleſs the whole Glory of the Action was aſcribed 
to Marius, by reaſon of his former Victory, and 

nder colour of his preſent Authority. The Po- 
pulace more eſpecially ſtyling him the third Founder 
F their City, as having diverted a Danger no leſs 


threatning than was That when the Gauls ſacked 


Rome ; and every one rejoycing at home with his 


Wife and Children, (1) ſacrificed to tbe Gods and 
to Marius; and would have had Him ſolely to have 


the honour of both the Triumphs. This he wou'd 
not conſent to, but triumphed together with Ca- 
tulus, being defirous to ſhew his Moderation even 
in ſo great Circumſtances of good Fortune; be- 
ſides, he was not a little afraid of the. Soldiers in 
Catulus's Army, leſt if he ſhould wholly bereave 
their General of the Honour, they ſhould: endea- 
vour to hinder him of his Triumph. 

Thus did he paſs: through his fifth- Conſulate, 
and courred the Sixth with more heat and carneſt- 
neſs, than any Man before him had ſhewn for the 
Firſt; he took the. People by the hand, and inge - 
tiated himſelf with the Multitude by ſuch ſervile 
Condeſcenſions, as were not only below his Dig- 
nity, but even contrary to his natural Temper and 
Inclination. It is ſaid of him that his exceſſive 


Ambition had made bim exceeding, timorous in 


any Affairs, which related to the Government, or 


* were handled in Publick Aſſemblies; and that un- 
daunted Preſence of Mind he always ſhewed in 
Battel againſt the Enemy, forſook him when he 


was to harangue the People, from whom the leaſt 
breath of Applauſe or Diſſike had ſuch an effect up- 


on him, as to put him beſides himſelf. However it 


(1) Nothing ſo much teſtifies | rius is the Same with That which 
the Sentiments of a true ReſpeR& | Horace tells us was paid in bit 
and ſincere Veneration as our do- time to Auguſtus, Ode fifth and 
meſtick Behaviour. The Honour] fifteenth, Lib. 4. X 
paid here by the Romans to Ma- i 


is 


— 


CAIUS MARIUS. 


s reported of him, that having enfranchiſed all at 
once no leſs than a thovufand Men of the City of 


Camerimm, Who had behaved themſelves well in 


the Wars, when This — — ner: to him as a2 


thing contrary to Law, 5d, (t) that the Law 
fpake too foftly to be heard in fuch @ noiſe of War: 
However he hitnſelf appeared to be more concerned 
and aſtoniſhed at that noife Which was made by the 
Aſſemblies. The need they had of him in time of 
War procured him his Wealth and Dignity ; but 
in Civil Affairs, when he deſpaired of getting the 
firſt place, he was forced to betake himſelf ro the 


favour of che People, never regarding ro be a G, 


Man, fo that he were bur a Great obe. 

By this Behaviour he fer all the Nobility againiſt 
dim, bar He Grendel none of thei fo much «s Me- 
tellus, who had been fo. ihgtatefally uſed by him 3 
and who, Fuß tray virtuous, was faturally an 
Enemy to Thoſe who by Flattery and Corruption 
practifſed upon the People. This made Ari its 
very defirotis to get him out ofthe way, for which 


| purpoſe he contracted u familiar Acquaintance wich 


lauoias and Saturninus, a couple of daring reſolute 
Fellows, who had all the. ſcum of the Indigent 
and Seditious .conſtantly at their Beck. By the 
aſſiſtance of theſe Tools he got ſeveral Laws, 
which wou'd anſwer his Ends, to be enacted, and 
ſecretly 'planting ſeveral 'of his Soldiers up and 
down in the Affemblies, be rais'da powerful Faction 
apainſt Metellus. (2) Rutilius, in all other reſpects 
3 e * 


(1) Upon this Oceaſion it has, who. had been Conſul the Year 
been aid with Ereat Reaſon 2047 before the fecond Conſulate of 
the Laws are ſilent in the midſt Marius. He wrote his own Life 
of Arms, Inter Arma ſilent Leges. in Latin, and a Roman Hiſtory in 
If War was attended with no] Greek. He was a Perſon of ap- 
other Evils, This alone is enough proved Virtue, and Probity. Ci. 
to make one abhor it. E commends him on ſeveral 
(i) He means P. Rutilius Rufus, 

Vor. Iv. 


Occaſions. He was driven into 
| H Exile 
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faithful and authentick Hiſtorian, but indeed pri- 


vately an Enemy to Marius, tells us that he obtain'd 
his ſixth Conſulſhip by diſtributing vaſt Sums of 


Money among the Tribes, that he bought their 


Votes to put by Metellus, and to elect Valerius 
Flaccus, his Inſtrument rather than his Collegue in 
the Conſulſhip. The People had never before be- 
ſtowed ſo many Conſulſhips on any one Man, ex- 
cept on (1) Valerius Corvinus only; and He too, 
they ſay, was forty five years between his Firſt and 
Laſt; but Marius from his Firſt ran through Five 
more with one puſh of his good Fortune. 5 
In the laſt of which eſpecially, he contracted a 
great deal of hatred, by openly abetting Saturninus 
in all his Actions, particularly receiving him into 
his Protection after the Murder of Nonius, whom 
Saturninus flew becauſe he ſtood in competition 
with him for the Tribuneſhip. After This, when 
Saturninus was declared Tribune of the People, he 
offer'd a Bill, which had been prepared by Marius, 
for a Diviſion of the Lands, in which there was 
a Clauſe expreſly providing, (2) that the Senate 


ſhould 


w_—_— 


Exile {ix or ſeven Years after this 
ſixth Conſulate of Marius. $yllal 
wou'd have recall'd him, but he 
refuſed to return, Cicero re- 

. proaches him ſomewhere for 
taking it mortally to Heart that 
his Brother was refuſcd the Con- 
ſulate. 

i (1) This Valerius Corvinus ob- 
tair'd his firſt Conſulate when he 
was twenty three Years of Ape, 
the ſecond Year of the hundred 
and eighth Olympiad, the four 
hundred and ſixth Year of Rome, 
three huncred and forty five Years 
bef.re the Birth of Chriſt ; and he 
was declared for the fixth time 


hundred 2nd nineteenth Olympiad, 
the four hundred and fifty ſecond 
Year of Rome, two hundred and 
ninety nine Years before the Incar- 
nation, Thus there paſſed forty 
five Vears between his firſt, and 
laſt Conſulſhip. - . 
(2) Nothing cou'd be more un- 
reaſonable than ſuch a Law; it 
was to ſubje& the Senate to the 
People, and render the People ab- 
ſolute. There is an admirable paſ- 
ſage upon This in Twly's firſt Book 
de Oratore. Craſſus had ſaid in a full 
Aſſembly of the People, Nolite 
ſinere nos cuiquam ſervire niſi vobis 


uni verſis, quibus & poſſumus, G 


Conſulzthe | fourth Tear of, the j debemus. | Upon which Anton 
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* * 
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CAIUS MARIUS. 


ſoould. come and ſwear in full Aſſembly to confirm hat- 


ever ſhou'd be enatted by. the People, and not oppoſe 
them in any thing. Marius pretended to be much 
offended at this Article in the Senate, declaring 


openly. that 77 his Part he was determin'd never to 


take an Oath ſo unreaſonable, and he believ'd every 
Man that was wiſe wou'd be of his Opinion; (1) for 
if the Law was not bad in it ſelf, and of a pernicious 
Tendency, it wou'd be an Affront tothe Senate to compel 
them to: ſwear to à thing, which they ought rather to 
do voluntarily, and of Choice. This he ſaid, not that 
it was agreeble to his own Sentiments, but that he 
might thereby entangle Metellus in an unavoidable 
ſnare; (2) for making a great part of his Virtue 
and Gravity to conſiſt in Deceit, he made very 
little account of what he had apenly profeſſed to 
the Senate; on the other hand, knowing Metellus 
to be a Perſon of a fixed Reſolution, and (as Pin- 
dar has it) one that eſteemed Truth the greateſt 
Principle of Heroick Virtue, he hoped that His re- 
fuſing to take the Oath wou'd draw Him into a 
refuſal likewiſe, - and he did not doubt but when 
he had once declared himſelf he wou'd ſtand firm 
to his Reſolution, which wou'd infallibly expoſe 
him to the implacable hatred of the People. The 


fad, que Ts adididiſti, non modo of as much Honour, and Virtue 
denatum ſervire poſſe populo, ſed | as Rutilius, and Marius knew very 


ttiam debere, quis hoc Philoſophus | well that he wou'd never give his 


tam mollis, tam languidus, tam conſent to ſuch a Law, or take an 
ener vatus, tam omnia ad volupta-| Oath ſo unjuſt, and unreaſonable. 
tem corporis, doloremque referens| (1) Indeed if the Law was a 
probare paſſet ꝰ Senatum ſervire yu Law there was no neceſſity 
Populo, cui Populus ipſe moderandi, for ſwearing, and if it was a bad 
& regendi ſui 4 — quaſi one they were obliged in honour 
quaſdam habenas tradidiſſet; Ita · | not to ſwear. BE le, 

o hec cum a te divinitus, & ego (2) This has been the common 


ia arbitrarer, P. Rutilius Ruffus.| Vice of Politicians in all Ages, 1 


homo dotus, &. Philoſophie- dedi : 
'us, non modo parum commode. ſed 
tem tur piter, & flagitioss dicta 


mean of thoſe falſe Politicians, who 
will not be perſuaded that Truth 
and Virtue are the moſt ſolid 


oe dicebat, Metellus was a Man 


Foundations of a Goyern nent. 
H 2 Event 
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clared freely that he was not ſo (1) friff-neck'd,'as to 


| lution; but, according to his uſual cuſtom, being 


and preſumptuous; for the arge being without any of the requilite 


C24: 31 AE. EA 
N 


Exent 8 his Erden; for . Loh a 


e Senate adjourned; and a few days after Satur- 
ninus ſummoning the Senate to appear in Court, 
and take the Oath, Marius made his Appearance a- 
r ee es. 

As ſoon as He appear'd the Court was in a pro- 
found ſilence, and the Eyes of All were fixed up- 
on him; when, he bidding farewel to thoſe fine 


ſmooth Speeches he had before made inthe Senate, 


1 


which were only from the Teeth outwards, de- 


F ei 1 r 4 18 +» WS. \ A) $6 8 
Mere, ad declared that he \ (on: not ſwear to ir, 


be tied down to any Declaration he might have mate 
upon an Affair of ſo much Weight before he had Ibo. 
roughly conſider'd, it, but Tons really to ien, and 
baving ſworn W the Law, when 
fully added, e put a plauſible Colour upon his 
ſhameful Tek: 115 withqut more 200 took 
the Oath. The People cxtreamly pleaſed at this 
mightily extolled and ap aided hit 5 But th 
Nobility, were very much aſhamed, "ind: in their 
Hearts gdetefjed, ſuch bare-faced Double- dealing. 
However they were over-aw'd by the People, and 
ſwore in their Order, 'till it came to Metellus. But 
He, though his Friends entreated him to rake the 
Oath, and not to plunge; himſelf irrecoverably into 
thoſe Penalties which Saturninus had provided for 
Them that refuſed, would not flinch from his Reſo- 


ready to ſuffer any thing rather than do a haſe un- 
N aha” 7 


19 2001 ene als MN ind 
(1) It is in the original ſo broad, I this was a mean Subterfuge, and 
or Iarge· neck d, that is, ſo proud, knaviſh Pretence. It was no Law, 


Neck is taken for a maxk of Pride, Conditions, and therefore inſtead 
and Arrogance, loft abeying he ought to have op- 

(2) Who doubrs but if it was poſed it, and hinder d it from 
a Law it ought to be obey d? But paſſing. 8 


LF. 
worthy 


\ 


CAIUS:'MARIUS. 


worthy Action, left the Forum, telling Them that 
were with him, That 10 do ill was ſhameful; to do 
well where it might be done with ſafety was common; 
but to do well even in the Face of Danger That was the 
Property of à good Man. „„ ee 

Immediately upon his Refuſal Saturninus pur it 
to the Vote, that the Conſuls ſhould declare Me- 
tellus baniſhed, and that None ſhould entertain him: 
Nor were there wanting among the Dregs of the 
People Some who were ready to kill him. But All 
of the better ſort were concern d for him, and ga- 
thering about him were determin'd to defend him 
to the laſt Extremity; but he wou'd by no means 
ſuffer them to raiſe a Sedition on his Account, but 
left the City with this ſage Reflection. Either the 
Face of - Affairs will change for the better, and the 
People repent, in which Caſe I ſhall be recall'd, and 
reſtor d with Honour; on they will remain in the pre- 
ſent Poſture, and then it will he beſt to be abſent. But 
how great Favour and Honour Metellus receiv'd in 
his Baniſhment, and after what manner he ſpent 
his time at Modes in the Study of Philoſophy, we 


ſhall more opportunely ' ſhew when we come to 


write his Life. | 

Marius found himſelf ſo highly obliged to Sa- 
turninus for this laſt piece of Service, that he was 
forced to connive at him, and ſuffer him to com- 
mit what Acts of Violence and Injuſtice he pleaſed, 
with Impunity. Like a Monſter let looſe, he ſtop'd 
at no Outrages, or Maſſacres, ſo that every thing 
tended to 'Fyranny, and a total Subverſion of the 
Government, All this while Marius acted a double 
Part; he was willing to keep fair with the Nobi- 


lity, and at the ſame time cajole the People. This 


ty him upon an Action the molt vile, and deteſta- 
le. One Night when Some of the chief of the 
Nobility came to him, and preſt him to declare 
*painſt Saturninus, Saturninus came to his Houle at 


H 3 8 the 
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the ſame time, and was let in at a back Door un- 
known to the Senators. Then pretending an indiſ- 
poſition of Nature, under that Colour he ran from 
one Party to the Other, and ſtaying one while 
with Them, and another with Him, he inſtigated 
and exaſperated Both. *Till at length the Senate 
and Equeſtrian Order uniting together, and teſti- 
fying their Reſentments, he found himſelf obliged 
to ſend a party of Soldiers to the Forum to ſuppreſs 
the Sedition, which he ſecretly favour'd, but cou'd 
protect no longer. Saturninus, and Glaucias, and 
the reſt of their Crew fled to the Capitol, where 
they were beſieged, and at length forced to yield 
for want of Water, for they had cut off the Pipes. 
Wherefore when they could hold out no longer 
they ſurrender'd themſelves to Marius upon the 
publick Faith; and He endeavour'd all he cou'd to 
fave them, but to no purpoſe, for they were no 
ſooner brought down to the Forum, but (1) they 
were all murder'd. Hereupon He became equally 
odious both to the Nobility and Commons, ſo that 
when the time was come to create Cenſors, though 
he were the moſt likely Man, yet he did not petition 
for it; but fearing the diſgrace of a repulſe, he 

ermitted Others his Inferiours to be elected: yet 

e pleaſed himſelf in giving out, that he was not 
willing to diſoblige too many, by a ſevere inſpection 
into their Lives and Converſations. 

There was now an Edict preferred, to recall 
Metellus from Baniſhment z This He vigorouſly 
oppoſed, both in his Diſcourſe and Actions; but 
ſeeing it was to no purpoſe he at length deſiſted: 
But being not able to endure the ſight of Metellus, 
he made a Voyage to, Cappadocia and Galatia, giving 


it out that he went to perform ſome Sacrifices, 


(1) The People diſpatehd them | num in ipſa quoque morte lacerd- 
with Clubs and Stones. Populus fu- | vit. Flor, 

Fibus, ſaxiſque coopertum Saturni- | 3 
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which he had vowed to Cybele the Mother of the 


Gods. This indeed was his Pretext, but there 
was another Reaſon for this Voyage, which was 


not to be diſcover'd to the People. Being by Na- 


ture unapt for Peace, and unfit for the managemenꝭ 
of civil Affairs, deriving all his Grandeur and Ad- 
vancement from the Wars, and forcſecing that a 
ſtate of Inaction wou'd ſully all his Glory, and by 
degrees make his Laurels wither, his Buſineſs was 
to cut out new Work for the Romans; and he 
hoped by 9 up the Kings againſt them, par- 
ticularly by exaſperating Mithridates, who ſeem'd 
the moſt diſpoſed to quarrel, He himſelf ſhou'd be 


choſen General in the War, and by that means 


furniſh the City with new matter of Triumph, and 
enrich his own Houſe with the Plunder of Pontus, 
and the Spoils of its King. Wherefore, though 
Mithridates had receiy'd and entertain'd him with 
all imaginable Civility and Reſpect, yet he was not 
at all wrought upon or ſoftned by it; but told him 
very bluntly, O King / either endeavour to be indeed 
more potent than the Romans, or elſe quietly ſubmit to 
their Commands. With which Mithridates was al- 
moſt aſtoniſhed. He had indeed often been told of 
the Liberty, or rather Licentiouſneſs of the Ro- 
mans in their Speech, bur that was the firſt time 
he had ever heard it. | by 
When Marius returned to Rome, he built an 
Houſe cloſe by the Forum, either (as he himſelf gave 
out) becauſe he was willing to eaſe his Clients of the 
Trouble of going far, or that he imagined it would 
make his Levees the more numerous, and that the 
Remoteneſs of his Habitation was the Reaſon he 
had not (1) fo great a Concourle at his Gates as 
On on es yo | Others 


(1) This in my Opinion is the} Are xo ALV 31opeeras Av 
true Senſe of the Paſſage, which | 73 Nh danas ent Fopzs 
has been corrupted inthe Origidal, | 407Z 99:7 21, which Words have 
| H 4 | neither 
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Others; hut in This he yes miſtaken: 33 
Reaſon was hecauſe being inferior t chers i in 1 7 
liging Copverlation.apd lo Arts 8 Ne like 
a meer Tool and Ar ement of War, 25 
thrown aſide is time of Peace, He was not fo 
much concern'd to 5 bis Glory and 1 
eglipſed by That of 5 as he was to ſee Sy 1 
agrandiſe himſelf at big | e z t9.receiyc bis 
Riſe from the Hard e Ne Py bar 
Him; and make his Died 0g oh mg th 6. 
firſt ſtep to his Preferment. bend 
widia, after he had be 15 15 lared to t £ 
Romans, dedicated oe he (apiro! eg 
Trophies of $y/lq's ickories, and near t ge 
ſeyeral golden Statues, pling | the Hi {tory of 

ugurtha, and how he was deliver'd by Him into 
Fs 2s 8 of 55 1 8 made HA ger 

acted wit age and PONY Auer 1 1 15 a 

kercby. robb'd Him of the G 5 ploits. 
Wherefore ſtung to rhe quick "with 1 and Jea- 
louſie,he was reſoly d by force to pull down a Mo- 
nument ſo injurious to bis H Hanour : $ Ma, on the 
hag hand, put himſelf in 4 Cond 100 iy oppoſe 

7 

When this Sedition was juſt | upon the point of 

breaking out, (1) the Confederate War interpoſed, 
and put a ſtop to it. Now the moſt watlike and 


| beſt- -peopled Countries of all Laly conſpired toge· 


neither Senſe, nor Reaſon in them. Ji (1) It was likewiſe called the 
Without doubt the following were | Marſian War, and | broke out the 
the Words of Plutarch Te Nee. third Year of the * 
ves SNN iT; Jupas n bl f ſeventy ſecon il a 
gor. Men of Ambition cannot] the fix hundre 15 
bear to ſee greater Court made to | Year of Rome, 2 — ty ei 
Others than Themſelves. That Years before the — 5 
was the Reaſon made Marius de- The Reader may find in the 
fire to bave a Houſe near the Fo- | cighteenth chap. of the third 
rum, that the Conveniency of his |-Book of 5 f 55 — Ce 

Habitation might draw greater | ment oo this P e in P 
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ther againſt Rong. and were thr hi Geog, condi: of 12 


mpire 3 45 chie eouſi 
ing not only ae "A the /alour 7 
their. Soldiers. un fa «ho upon 90 al terms with 
the Romans, as ro the nds and, Kalte o of their 
Commune: 

This W ar, ſo yarious as to its Encounters, and 
ſo uncertain as to its. Succeſs, Nat Glory and 
Power it conferred upon Hylla, of ſo much it 
geprived | Mari; who ſeemed not to be ver 
brisk in his Charges, but was, for the mo N 

uilty of Pen. Retreats, and ol. 
ice: whether it were, that his Age "bad 
quenched $75 Heat and Vigour he, was formerly 


Maſter of (for be was o _— OY five Years 


old; or that LT be 0 ſaid, having lor c 

lender * Nerves, and bis Body unfit f. 5 
Action, b 3 f Fatigues of the War, 
which _ in Sade beyond his Strength, „ meerly 
our of Shame, and upon a point of Honour. Yer for 


all This, he came off A rh in a confiderable En- 


agement, wherein he flew: ſix Fhoplang of the 
nemies, and never gaye them any advantage over 
him. Na „ he { 115 ref to be ſurrounded 
by the orks ks of the Enemy, to be inſulted, 
braved, and ene without being in the leaſt 
concerned, or prove $9 at it, There gocs a Re- 
port, that. when one Popedius Silo, a Man of the 
greateſt Worth and Authority among the Ene- 
1155 ſaid to tris. I thou be ſi that great Captain, 
Marius, x0 Aan into the Plain, an = fight us; he 
anſwer'd, #2 hoy. art that great Captain, 123 
force me to come down and fight. And another time, 
when the Enemy gave them a good opportunity of 
à Battel, and the Romans, through fear, durſt not 
charge, ſo that both Parties retreated, he called an 
Aſſembly of his Soldiers, and told them, It is no 
ſmall queſtion whether T ſhould call the Enemies or ” 
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the ee, Coward for ether dare The face you 


= 


Backs, nor You Theirs. 


At length, pretending to be worn out with the 


Infirmity of his Body, he laid down his Command. 


Afterwards; when the Confederates had been 


worſted in many Engagements, and every one ſaw 


there was an end of that War, ſeveral of the chicf 
Men in Rome made their Intereſt to have the Com- 
mand of the Army againſt Mithridates, when Sul- 
pitius, Tribune of the People, a bold reſolute Fel- 
low, contrary to every body's expectation bringin 

in Marius, declared Him Pro-conſul, and Genera 
in that War: whereupon the People were divided; 
Some were on Marias's fide, Others voted for 
S$ylla; and jeeringly bad Marius go to his Baths at 
Baie to cure his Body, worn our, as Himſelf con- 
feſſed, with Age and Catarrhs. Mow Marius had 
indeed near Miſenum, a Villa, more effeminately 
and luxuriouſly furniſhed than became a Man who 
had been at the Head of ſo many Armies, and been 
employed in ſo many Wars and Expeditions. This 
ſame Houſe Cornelia bought for ſeventy five thou- 
ſand Denarii, and not long after Lucius (1) Lucullus 
for two hundred and fifty thouſand, to ſuch a height 
did Luxury, Effeminacy and Expence increaſe at 
Rome in ſo ſhort a time, Notwithſtanding all This, 


Marius very ambitiouſly and childiſhly affecting to 


ſhake off his Age and Weakneſs, went into the 
Field of Mars, where in the moſt robuft Exerciſes 
with the Youth, he ſhewed himſelf ſtill nimble 
in his Armour, and expert in Riding; though in- 


deed he were grown lels active in his Age by 


(1) It is confeſt on all Hands | in ſo ſhort a time adyance from 
that Luxury knows no Bounds, | ſeventy five thouſand Denaris to 
and that all on a ſudden it can [two hundred and fifty thouſand, 
raiſe any thing up to an exceſſive | ſeems incredible. Perhaps there 
Price; of This we meet with | may have been ſome miſtake in 
frequent Examples every day. But | the Numbers, 
that this Houſe of Marius ſhou'd 


reaſon 
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reaſon of his great Belly, and his inclining to Fat - 
neſs and Corpulency. 9 


Theſe Actions of his pleaſed Some that went to | 
ſee his Vain-glory in thoſe Juſts and Exerciſes, 


but the better ſort pitied his Avarice and Ambi- 
tion, that from a Beggar growing ſo extreamly 
Rich, and from Nothing becoming ſo Great, he 
knew not how to ſer bounds to his _ Fortune, 
nor be content with being admired, and quietly 
enjoy what he had already got; but, as if he ſtill 
were in extream Poverty, ſhould at ſo great an 
Age leave Glory and Triumphs to go into Cappa- 
docia and the Euxine Sea, to fight Archelaus and 


123 


Neoptolemus, Mithridates's Generals. The Reaſon 


Marius alledged in Juſtification of this ſtep was 
very ridiculous; for he ſaid he had a mind him- 
ſelf to train up his Son in that War. | 

Nome was now upon the very brink of Deſtruc- 
tion; She had been in a ſickly Condition for a long 


time, and Marius had now found out a Cure for 


all her Maladies in the Perſon of Sulpicius. This 
Fellow in all other reſpe&s admired and imitated 
Saturninus; only found fault with his Cowardice, and 
Backwardneſs in his Deſigns: he therefore made no 


ſuch fooliſh Delays, but got ſix hundred Horſe a- 


bout him as his Guard, which he named his Anti- Sena- 
tors. One Day whilſt the Conſuls Sylla and Pompey 
were holding-an Aſſembly in the Forum, Sulpitius 
came upon them with his Aſſaſſines. The Con- 
ſuls immediately fled, but he ſeiz'd on Pompey's Son, 
and flew him on the Spot. Sylla being hotly pur- 
ſued, took into Marius's Houſe, which being the 
laſt thing to be ſuſpected by Thoſe that ſought 
him, they hurried by, and ran on upon a wrong 
Scent, . Ir is ſaid that Marius Himſelf convey'd 
him to the back Gate, and diſmiſs'd him, ſo that 
he got ſafe to the Camp. Bur Hlla in his Me- 
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rius's Houſe; that ar laſt 


Hilla. But He, inſtead of re! 


_. 


moirs poſitively denies his flying to the Houſe of 


Marius, and faith he was carry'd thither to debate 


ypon ſome Matters, which Sulpitius would have 
him paſs againſt bis Will; that he was ſurrounded 
with drawn Swords, and hurried forcibly to Ma- 
he was taken from thence, 
and carry'd to the Forum, where they forced him 


to revoke. (1) the Order of Vacation, which had 


been appointed by Him and his Collegue. 
* Sulpitius in this manner carrying All before him, 
decreed the Command of the Army to Marius; 
who making preparations for his March, ſent two 
T ribunes to receive the charge of the AMY from 
ff refigning his Charge, le 
his Army, conſiſting of thirty thouſand Foot an 
two thouſand Horſe, directly to Rome, having by 
the way incenſed his Soldiers, and prepared them 
to reſent the Injuries that had been done him. 
They firſt murder d the two Tribunes that had been 
ſent to demand the Army of Sylla. Marius did as 
much for ſeveral of Sylla's Friends in Rome, and by 
Sound of Trumpet proclaim'd Liberty to as many 
Slaves as wou'd take up Arms in his Behalf; where- 


* 
* 


. 
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As ſoon as he was got out of Rome all Thoſe who 
had accompanied him in his Flight ſeparated and 


(1) If that had not been ré- which ought to be corrected; Tu; 
voked Sulpicius cou'd not have AFA FAU. It ought” to be 
decreed the Command of the read! as in the Life of Sylla 7; 
Army againſt Mithridates to Ma- G E Exuos © TH ' 
ris. There is a Fault in the Text, | 


whilſt 
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whilſt He himſelf went to Oftia, where à Friend 


of His, called Numerius, had prepared him a Ship, 


and without ſtaying for his Son, he took with him 


Cranius, his Wife's Son by a former Husband, and 
weighed Anchor. Ky or Your ow 
As ſoon as young Marius was got upon his Grand- 
father's Eſtate, he made all the haſte he could to 
provide himſelf with ſuch Things as he wante 
and to pack them up; but the Day- light overtaking 
him, he had like to have been diſcover'd by the 
Enemy; for there came thither a Party of Horſe 
upon a Suppoſition that Marius might be larking 
thereabouts. Matins's Bailiffe, who had the good 
Fortune to ſpy them at a great Diſtance, imme- 


diately hid the young Gentleman under a Cart-load 


of Beans; then putting to his Team, he drove 


towards them, as if he was going with his Cart to 


Rome. This Stratagem ſav'd young Marius, and 


convey'd him to his Wife, who ſupply'd him with 


ſome Neceſſaries; and as ſoon as it grew dark, he 
made to the Sea- ſide, where finding a Ship bound 
for Africk, and ready to fail, he immediately got 


 abadkdc 3; 


In the mean time Marius, the Father, with a fas 
vourable Gale coaſted Italy, but was in no ſmall 
apprehenſion of one Geminius, a leading Man at 

erracina, and his ſworn Enemy; and therefore di- 
rected the Sea- men to keep clear of that place: 
they were indeed willing to obey him, but the 
Wind ſhifting on a ſudden, and blowing hard at 
Sea, they: were afraid the Ship would not he able 
to weather the Storm, Marius too being indiſpo- 


ſed and Sea-fick, they with great difficulty made 


- 


Circeums - - 


The Storm now increaſing, and their Victuals 


failing, they put to Shore, and wandered up and 


down, they knew not. whither, as it uſually hap- 


pens with People in Diſtreſs; who always. _ 
| the 
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the preſent Evil as the greateſt, and relic upon the 


Hopes. of uncertainties: The Land and Sea were 
both equally unſafe for Them; to whom it was 
dangerous to meet with People, and it was no leſs 
ſo to meet with none, by reaſon of the extream 
Want to which they were reduced. 

Towards the Evening they met with ſome Cow- 
herds, who had not wherewithal to relieve them 
but knowing Marius, adviſed him to depart as ſoon 
as might be, for they had ſeen a little beyond that 
— a Party of Horſe that were in ſearch of him. 

his News threw him into the utmoſt Deſpair, eſ- 
pecially when he ſaw that Thoſe who attended him 
were ready to die for want of Suſtenance, ſo that 
he was at his Wit's-Ends. In this Extremity he 
turn'd out of the high Road, and hid himſelf in 
a thick Wood, where he paſſed the Night very 
uncomfortably. The next Day, pinched with Hun- 
Bers and willing to make uſe of rhe little ſtrength 

e had left, before it was all exhauſted, he travel- 
led by the Sea- ſide, encouraging his Companions 
not to deſert him in the laſt of his hopes, for 
which he reſerved himſelf, relying on the credit of 
ſome old Prophecies. 3 

He told them that one Day when he was but 
very young, and whilſt he lived in the Country, 


an Eagle's Airy with ſeven young Ones in it fell 


upon his Robe; that his Father and Mother being 
much ſurpriz'd at the Accident, conſulted the Au- 
gurs upon it; that the Augurs anſwer'd, the Child 
wou'd become the Firſt of Men, and that the 
Fares had decreed he ſhould ſeven times be poſ- 


ſeſſed of the Supream Power and Authority in his 


Country. Some are of Opinion that this really 
happen'd to Marius after the fame manner we have 
related it; Others ſay, that Thoſe who were then 
with him, and heard him relate it on that occaſi- 
on, and often repeat it during his Exile, took it 


upon 


i 
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upon 'T ruſt, and committed it to writing, tho” it 
was no better than a Fable invented by him to keep 
up their Courage; for an Eagle never hatches more 


than two at a time; wherefore they give even Mau- 


ſeus the Lie, for ſaying That the Eaglet lays three 
Eggs, batches two, and nouriſbes but one. Whatever 
it be, it is certain that Marius in his Exile and 
greateſt Extremities would often ſay, that he had 
ſtill a proſpect of a Seventh Conſulhip. | | 
When Marius and his Company were now about 
twenty furlongs diſtant from Minturnæ, they eſpied 
a Troop of Horſe, making up toward them with all 
ſpeed, and by chance alſo at the ſame time two 
Ships under fail; whereupon they ran every one 
wich what ſpeed and ſtrength they could to the Sea, 
and plunging themſelves into it, ſwam towards the 
Ships. Thoſe that were with Eranius ſeized upon 
one of them, and paſſed over to an oppoſite Iſland 
called Ænaria; Marius himſelf, whoſe Body was 
heavy and unwieldy, was with great pains and dif- 


ficulty born above the Water by two Servants, 


and put into the other Ship. 'The Soldiers were 
by this time come to the Sea- ſide, and from thence 
commanded the Seamen to put to Shore, or elſe 
to throw out Marius, and then they might go 
whither they would. Marius beſought them with 
tears to the contrary; and the Sailors, after ſome 
conſultation, which inclined firſt to one ſide, then 
to the other, reſolved at length to anſwer the Sol- 
diers, that they would not throw out Marius. Upon 
This they went off in a great Rage, and as ſoon as 
they were gone, the very ſame Sailors on a ſudden 
changing their reſolution, came to Land, and caſt- 
ing Anchor at the Mouth of the River Liris, where 
it overflows, and makes a great Mariſh; they ad- 
viſed him to Land, refreſh himſelf on Shore, and 
take ſome care of his diſcompoſed Body, till the 
Weather became more fayourable, which, ſay they 
. | W1 
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wWiͤll happen at ſich an Hoyt, When — from 
tlie 8 Set will calm, and That from the Mariſnes 
riſe. Marius following their advice, did ſo; and 
when the Sea-men' had ſet Him on Shore, 15 Kid 
himſelf down in an adjacent Field. mat» & no- 

whit Was ro befall him. 


thing leis tha | 

. 35 thay ha or? ineo ths Shi weighed e 1 Ti. 
chor and d , as thinkin) either 

ble to deli arius into g Hands of That 


that ſou 2 kit nor ſafe to protect A 
Being tras geſerted by Al, = lay Vo 
| While fil 97 the This Shore. at le SEEN vlt 1 
| hirmſclf, he travelled ve larely x rhrou 


wy. -ways, till wa ovuph s (hd 
Die” fell 'of Wake wal "dep Bo ſtümibled 
Fo he Old. man' s Cottage that looked after the 


ns; and falling at his * ba beſon 95 him 
5 2 Jeff a Man, e 
preſent Hanger, ould whe 15 8 urns 
expeFration. ke poor Man, whecher he h 
merly known lim, or Was Then moved with 5 
venerable Afpect, told him, har F be wanted onl 
Reſt, bis Cottage "would be ct Bert but if bi 
Ning from any Jody's fedrch, he ould hille him in 4 
ore retired place. arins deſiring him to to ſo, 
he carried him into the Fens, and bad him hide 
Ditſelf in an hollow Cave by 'the River fide; 
. Where he laid upon Him a great many Nees, 
and other things, thar were lighr, and Would cb. 
ver, but not oppreſs him. But v thin'avery ihr 
time he was difturbed with a hoiſe arid Tuſmiult 
from the Cottage; for Ceminiug had ſent- feveral 
Trobps of Horſe from Tarrurina in putſuir of him 
One of which coming that way, frightned and 
threatned the poor Old- man for having enterrained Go 
and concealed an Enemy of the Romans. Marlus, in P 
who heard what th wo 122 1 himſelf no 
in Safety th e, aroſe our of f hils lurking 


king 
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hole; ſtrip'd, and plunged into the Bog where the 
Water Was oft thick and muddy, and by. this 


very means diſcovered himſelf ro the Soldiers. 


They immediately Ralled him our naked, but all 
over dirty, and in that pickle carried him away to 


Minturn, and dcliveted him ints the Hands of the 
Magiſttates; füt there had been a Proclamation 
through all rFofs Towns, ro make publick ſearch 
for Marius, and if they found him to kill him; 
however, the Magiſtrates thought convenient to 
conſider à Httle better of it firſt, and ſent him 
under Guard (1) to the Houſe of one Fannia. 

This Woman was ſuppoſed not very well af- 


fecteck towards him, upon an old account. She 
had formerly been married to one 7724s, from 


whom fhe wis afterwards divorced, and demanded 
her Portion, which was very confiderable: But 
her Husband, who had no mind to return her For- 
tune, Hecuſed het of Adultery; arid fo the Cauſe 


was brought before Mariut, in his fixth, Conſul- 


ſhip. Upon 4 full Inquity itito the whole Mat- 
ter, it appeared that Fannia had been guilty of 
Incontinence before Matrimony, and that it was 
not unknown ro TLinmus, notwithſtanding which 
he marry'd ker, and had cohabited with her for 
a onficerab]e time. *. hearing both Parties, 
Marius condemned Both. He order'd the Man 
to return the Fortune, and laid a fmall Fine upon 
the Woman by 150 of Diſgrace. Notwithſtanding 
This, (2) Fanta did not now behave herſelf like 
2 Wotan that had been provok'd; for inſtead of 
teſenting paſt Offences, as ſoon as She had Ma- 
rins in het keeping, She took care of him ac- 


(r) They .wou'd not 7 him ( thought ſhe bad more reaſon to 
in Priſon, becauſe they had not] thank Marius for the Retutn of 
yet refolv'd with themſelves what | her Fortune, than be offended at 
w do with him. I bim for the eaſy Fine he had 
(2) It is very likely Fania | laid upon her, 
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- cording to her Ability, and did all, She could to 
comfort and encourage him. Marius in return 
highly commended vr Generoſity, told her he 
did not deſpair, for he had met with a very fa- 
vourable Omen, which he related to her, and 
which is as föllows: When he was braught to 
Fannia's Houſe, as ſoon as the door was open, an 
Aſs came running, out to drink at a Spring hard 
by; and looking very brisk and lively upon Ma- 
rius, firſt ſtood before him, then brayed aloud, and 
prayers by him. (1) Upon which Marius making 
is Obſervation, ſaid, That the Fates defigned bis 
Safety to be procured rather by Sea than Land, be- 
cauſe the Aſs neglected his dry Fodder, and turned 
from it to the Water. Having told Fannia this 
Story, he commanded. the Chamber-door to be 
ſhur, and went to Reft. . | | 
Mean while the Governors and Senators of 
Minturnæ conſulted together, and determined not 
to delay any longer, but immediately to kill Ma- 
rius: and when none of their Citizens had Cou- 
rage enough to do it, à certain Soldier, a Gaul, 
or Cimber (the Story is told of Both) undertook 
it, and with his Sword drawn went into the Room 
where they had lodged him: the Room itſelf was 
not very light, That part of it eſpecially where 
he then lay was dark, Reg whence Marius's Eyes, 
they ſay, ſeemed to the Fellow to dart out flames 
at him, and a loud Voice to ſay, Fellow, dareſt 
thou kill C. Marius? The Ruffian in a terrible 
Fright dropt his Sword, and ruſh'd our into the 
Street uttering theſe Words only, I cannot kill 
Caius Marius. At which they were all at firſt 


(1) A Man muſt be made up f tle inclin'd to Superſtition, falls 
of ſuperſtitious Follies and Subtil- | into Calamity, it then grows up- 
ties, to put ſuch an Interpretation j on him at an exceſſive rate; eve- 
as Marius did upon that Action; ry "Trifle then has its fignificancy. 
but when a Perſon, never ſo lit- | | | 2 
aſtoniſhed, 
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aſtoniſhed, afterwards they pitied him, and rever- 
ſed their Sentence, and were even angry at them- 
ſelves for making ſo unjuſt and ungrateful a De- 
cree againſt, One who had preſerved Italy, and 
whom it was baſe not to aſſiſt to their utmoſt. 
Let him go, ſay they, where he pleaſe to Baniſo ment, 
let him find his Fate ſomewhere. elſe; we beg Pardon 
of the Gods for thruſting Marius diſtreſſed and nated 
out of on Coy. i BE 
When they had thus conferred among them- 
ſelves, they crouded into his Chamber, remov'd 
him from thence, and conducted him towards the 


Sea- ſide. Now tho' they All ſtrove who ſnou dd 


be the moſt officious, and every One lent his help- 
ing hand to forward him in his Flight, an Ac- 
cident fell in their way which retarded them: In 
the Road leading from Minturnæ to the Sea: ſide, 
was a Grove (1) ſacred to a Nymph, whom they 
called Marica. All the Inhabitants thereabouts 
had a ſingular Veneration for that Grove, and 
they take a particular Care not to ſuffer any thing to 
come back, or be removed out of it, that was once 
within it: To paſs through it therefore was, 
they thought, impoſſible, and to go round about 
wou'd take up too much of their time. Whilſt 
they were in this perplexity an old Man among 
them cryed out, (2) there was no Place ſo ſacred, but 


(1) Virgil makes-mention of 
this Nymph in the 7th Book of 
the ZEneid.- 12418 N 


— Et Nympha genilum Lan- 
rente Marica. 
Where Servius ſaith, Eſt autem 
Marica Dea Listoris Minturnenſi 
um, juxta Lirim Fluvium. It is 
pretended that this Marica is the 
Same with Circe, and That which 
erves to juſtify this Opinion, is the 


be ſuffer'd to go out, that was 


once got within that holy Grove, 
which without doubt was inten- 
ded as @ Token of ſympathizing 
with Circe in her Grief for Ulyſ- 
fes, who had forſaken her. 


(2) A ſound Maxim ſpoken in 


the nick of time ſeldom fails ca-: 


Ting, at leaſt for » few Moments, 


che moſt inveterate Superſtition. 
All Places ought to lye open to 
Thoſe who are doing a good or 


w, enjoining that nothing ſhou d 


charitable Action, 
1 2 


they 
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found a Ship 


there to 
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they might paſs N Marius's preſervatius; and 


"g up ſome of the Baggage 
that they were carrying for his accommodation to 
the Ship, He firſt enter d the. Grove, all the reſt 
immediately with the fame readineſs accompany- 
ing him. Upon his Arrival at the Sea-ſide, he 
provided ſor him by one Belen, 
and embark'd immediately. Some few Years af- 
ter a= he caus'd _ why 8 
reſented in a large Piece of Painting, and hi 
yy up in the Temple of this Marica. * 
The Wind ſerving for Ænaria, he had the good 
Fortune to make that Iſland, where meeting with 
Granius and his other Friends, he failed with them 
to Africk. But their Water failing them in their 
Paſſage, they were forced to touch at Erycine in 
Sicily. A Roman Queſtor, who was appointed 
guard the Coaſt, had like to have ſeiz'd 
on Marius, and did actually kill Sixteen of his 
Retinue, who were got aſhore to fetch Water. 


Whereupon Marius with all expedition loofing 


from thence, paſſed over to an Iſle called Menine, 
where he firſt heard the News of his Son's eſcape 
with Cetbegus, and that they were gone to im- 
plore the aſſiſtance of Hliempſal King of Numi- 


dia. ENT 
being ſomewhat comforted, 


With this News 


| he ventured to paſs from that Iſle to Carthage. 
. Sextilins, a Roman, was then Pretor in Africk, One 


who had never received either Injury or Kind- 
nels from Marius, yet he hoped. he would out 


of meer Pity lend him ſome help. But He was 


ſcarce got aſhore with a ſmall Retinue, when an 
Officer was ſent to him, and meeting him, faid, 
Sextilius the Pretor forbids thee, Marius, to ſet foot 
i Africk; if thou doeft, be ſays, he muſt put tht 
Decree of the Senate in execution, and treat thee 8s 
an Enemy to the Romans, When Marius bevy 

this 
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this he wanted Words to expreſs his Grief and 
Reſentment, and ſor a good while held his peace, 


loaking ſternly upon the Meſſenger, who asked 
bim What he ſhould ſay, or What Anſwer he ſhould 


return to the Pretor? Marius anſwer'd him with 


a deep fighz (1) Go reli him that thou baſt ſeen. the 
evil d Marius fitting on the Ruins of Carthage: by 
which noble Anſwer he plag'd in a proper Lighs 
the Fortunes of that once celebrated City, 
his Own, as terrible Examples of the Viciflitude 
In the mean time, Hiempſal, King of Numidig. 
irreſolute, and undetermin'd What part to act, 
treated young Marius and Thoſe that were with 
him very honourablyz but whenever they talk d 
of departing, he ſtill found out ſome pretence or 
other to derain them; and it was manifeſt he, made 
theſe delays. upon no good: deſign. Whilſt be 
was playing theſe Tricks with them, they ow'd 
their Safety to a natural, but at that time very 
ſeaſonable Adventure. The young Marius | 
very handſome and well-made. His Diſtrels fiſt, 
touch'd one of the King's Congubines with Pitx 
for him, and that Pity was the Fare-runner of 
Love. She diſcover'd her Paſſion to him, but the 
Youth declin'd her Solicitations; till at laſt per - 
ceiying that there was no other way of eſcaping, 
and that there appeared more of Generoſity than 
Wantonneſs in her Careſſes, he receiv'd the Ten- 


rium who had been called the 


(1) Whit  Noblenes, Gran- 
deur and Btrength of Mind is 
there in this- Anſwer! Nothin 

Whatever cou'd ſerve more - effe-- 
Qually to make an Irapreſfion- on 
the Mind of Sexvlius than this 


- 


Image, which RW him 
the Viciffitude of human Afﬀeirs 
in the Perfon of Marius, who 
had been Six times Conſul; Ma- 


third Founder of Rome; Marius, 
8 whom the Romans in their 
Houſes made their Libations as to 
the Gods the Savioursz and now 
Marius an abandomd Fugitive rex. 

himſelf on the Ruins of 
'a City; of what City? af Gar- 


2. once fo ful, fa 
| rated a City! a City that for 
| many Years rival'd imperial Num 


Herſelf. 272518655 
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ders of * Affection, and She furniſh's Him and 
Ki Friends with means for their Eſcape. 


He found his Father in the Place where he had 
juſt landed; and after mutual Salutations, as they 
were conſulting together upon the preſent Situa- 
tion of their Affairs, they ſaw ſome Scorpions 


fighting, (1) which Marius took for an ill Omen, 


whereupon they immediately went on board a lit- 
tle Fiſher- boat, and made toward e a Hand 
not far diſtant from the Continent. They had 
ſcarce put off from Shore when they ſaw ſome 
Horſe (fn t after them by the King, with all ſpeed 
making toward that very place fr rom which they 
9 uſt retired; ſo that Marius thought char 

My his Life he bad. never eſcaped a Sreater 
ain 3 | 

” Daring theſe Ocettvebces i in Africk, and whilſt 
He was engaged in the War againſt Mitbridatess 
Lieutenants in Beotia, (2) the Conſuls Octavius 
and Cinna fell out, and had recourſe' to Arms. 


Octavius prevailing, drove Cinna out of Rome, as 


2 Perſon of tyrannical Principles, and made Cor- 

nelius Merula Conſul in his ſtead; but Cinna levy- 

ng Forces in all the Other Parts of 7aly, raiſed 
0 


rmidable Army, and marched againſt them. 


As ſoon as Marius heard of this, he reſolved with 


all expedition to put to Sea again, and having le- 
vied in Africk ſome Mauruſian Horſe, and a few 


Others that came to him out of Italy, (which all 
together were not above one. thouſand) he with 


this handful began his Voyage. Arriving at Te- 


L 9 Mavius's Head was always (2) Cu. Ofavins 'Nepos, and L. 
full of - Signs and Prognoſticks | Cornelius Cinna were Conſuls in 


Here he is ſhock'd at the Com- | the Year of Rome 666, cighty - 


bat of two Scorpions, from which | five Years before the Birth of 
he draws ſiniſter Interpretations, | Chtiſt. Cinna was for recalling 


and, what is pleaſant enough, the the Exiles, and QZavins Was a- 


Event ſeems to juſtify. his Fears — it. 
and Conjectures. | | 


*D LET | | : | lamone, 
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| 
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Iamone, a Haven in Hetruria, and coming aſhore, 
he made ſeveral of the Slaves free; many of the 
Country-men alſo, and Shepherds thereabouts, at 
the name of Marius came flocking to him to the 
Sea-ſide, among whom he made choice of as 
Many as he thought were fit for Service; and in 
a. ſmall time got together a competent Army, 
where with he filled forty. Ships. When it came 
to be confiderd which Party he ſhou'd declare 

for, he reflected that (1) Octavius was an honeſt 
Man, and One that was for governing accordin 
to Law; and that on the contrary, Cinna was 4 
Perſon ſuſpected by Sylla, and at that time in open + 
War againſt the Government. From this Conſi- 
deration he concluded that Cinna was his Man, 
and for that Reaſon determin'd to join him with 
all his Forces. Accordingly he ſent a Meſſage to 
him, to let him know, that he ſubmitted himſelf to 
Him, ay Conſul, in auharſoever he ſhould command him. 
Cinna receiv'd him 'with open Arms; declar'd 
him Proconſul; ſent him the Faſces and other En- 
ſigns of Authority. But Marius declin'd them, 
alledging that thoſe Marks of Grandeur did not 
ſuit with his preſent Diſtreſs: So that he conti- 
nu'd to wear a poor ordinary Habit, and to let 
his Hair grow, as it had done from the firſt day 
of bis Exile, walking ſlowly and heavily like a 
Man ſtricken in Years, being then above Seventy. 
All this was done to excite Compaſſion ; tho? un- 
der this Mask of Submiſſion and Humility, there 


— 


(1) In Maria: spreſent Circum- [co-be oppoſite to Sylla, was much 
ſtances, Ofavius, who was a good | fitter for his Deſigns, and the 
Man, was by no means for his | Work he had in Hand; fo that 
Purpoſe; he had oppoſed the Re-| there was no room for Heſi- 
vocation of the Exiles, and in | tation, Such are the unhappy 
That was become- his declared | Steps human Policy forces Men 
Enemy, Whereas Cima, who | upon, when once they are en- 
ſtood up for that Revocation, and, gaged in unjuſtifiable Actions. 
What was more, was well knowa * * | 

I 4 ſtill 
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ſtill IF that Air of Fierceneſs which Was 15 
um ro him. The Naſtineſs o | hs Perſon. and 
Garb added to his innate Rou ook, made 
him look like one more to | 'd than pity'd 
and it was very 9 that bis Mind 8 Nor { 
much dejected as exaſperated, by the C 
his Condition. As ſo oon 1 he had paid his RAY 
to Cinna, and har the S . 
diate prepared for War, * Toa. yy 775 * — 
derable alteration in the xe ure 4 
firſt cut off all Proviſion from the E — 8 Ships 
and plundering all the Traders, rs poſſes vs 75 
of their Stores then coaſting alon 
he ſeiz d on all the Sea · port Tast r took 77 
itſelf by Treachery; pillaged the Town, flew 
Multitude of the Inhabitants, and making a Bridge 
over the Tiber, he took from the Enemy all hopes 
of Supply from the Sea; then marching with his 
Army toward the City, he poſted bin Upon 
the Hill called Janiculum. 
All this while the Publick Interef did not receive 
ſo much damage from Octavius's Unskilfulnch in 


his management of Affairs, (i) 2 from his too 


ſtrict ohſervance of the Law; e among 
other things he Was adviſed 1 enfranchiſe t 
| Slaves, that the Publick might have 7 ene t 
of their Aſſiſtance in that Exigency wer' d, 
He won d not make Slaves free of t 2 City, from 
which, in Maint enance of 2 Laws, be wen driving 
away Marius. 
But as ſoon as Cecilius Metellus, Son of Metel- 
tus Numidicus, who had the Command of the Ar- 


(i This Obſervation is full 2 the Letter of the Law, but 


good Senfe. In times of Exig ſacrifice the Letter of the Law 
Cy a ſcrupulous adherence to Ju. to the publick Utility. Oct auiuss 
ſtice in all its Forms, may be Anſwer was fine, Tur ! it was at 
prejudicial; in which Caſe we | that time unſeaſanable. 


are not to facrifice the Profizable 


b 
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vy in Africk againſt Jugurtha, and was ſupplanted 
dy Marius, as is before obſerved, arriv'd at Rome, 
here he was ęſteemed a much better Officer than 
da iug, the Soldiers deſerting the Conſul, came 
1 Him, and deſired Him to take the Command 
won him and preſerve the City z adding, that when 
tiey had got a brave experienced General at their 
Fead, they ſhou'd have ſome Heart to fight, and 
dil not doubt of conquering when they were led 
on by One who knew how to command them. 


Bu Metellus, highly offended at their Deſertion, 


reprimanded them ſeverely for it, and ſent them 


back to their Conſul 3 inſtead of which the „ 
3 


ſiſtel in their Mutiny, and revolted to t 

my. At the ſame time Metellus himſelf with- 
8 when he ſaw it was impoſſible to ſave the 
Far LES By 

As for Octavius, a parcel of Chaldeaus, Fortune+- 
tellers, and Fellows who pretended to interpret the 
Books of the Sibyis, perſuaded Him to remain at 


Rome, where they aſſured him Things would ſoon 


take another Turn in his Favour. He was indeed 
2 Man of good Senſe and Underſtanding, and ſup- 
Fr the Dignity of his Office with a becoming 


ajeſty, without ſuffering himſelf in the leaſt ro. 


be impos'd upon by Flatterers, but adhering invio- 
lably to the Laws and Cuſtoms of his Country, as 
to a Rule from which the leaſt Deviation would 
be dangerous. And yet he fell, I know not how, 
into ſome Weakneſſes, which inclin'd him to place 
too great a Confidence in the Art of Divination, 
and (1) to ſpend more of his time among Progno- 

icators, Fortune-tellers, and other Impoſtors of 
the ſame Stamp, than with Mea $kill'd in Mili- 


(1) The Ovackes a States-man ſummate Politicians; for, as Euri- 
__ Soldier o_ to converſe | pides ef Wiſe will become 
with, and conſult, are your ex more wiſe by frequently conver 
perienced Commanders and con- I with the Wyſe. , | 


cary 
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[tary Affairs, and the Adminiſtration of Lone 
ment. Before Marius enter'd Rome he ſent for 
of his Body Guard, who ſeiz*d on Ofavins, foſ- 
ced him from off the Tribunal, and 'kilFd hin 
upon the Spot. (1) It is reported that a Schene 
of his Nativity, caſt by one of thoſe Pretender, 
was found upon him after he was ſlain. Nowit 
is a thing very remarkable, that of two ſuch fi- 
mous Generals, (2) Marius ſhould be often preſerved 
by Confidence in Divinations, and Octavius ruinea b) 
n A 
© Whilſt Affairs remained in this poſture, the Se- 
nate aſſembled, and ſent Ambaſſadors to Cinna and 
Marius, deſiring them to come into the City 
peaceably, and ſpare the Citizens. Cinna as Con- 
{ul received the Embaſſy fitting on his Tribunal, 
and returned a gracious Anſwer A the Meſſengers: 
Marins ſtood by and ſaid nothing, but gave ſufh- 
cient teſtimony by the 2 — 4 of his .Counte- 
nance, and the ſternneſs of his Looks, that he 
would in a ſhort time fill the City with Maſſa- 
eres. As ſoon as the Meſſengers were diſmiſs'd 
they march'd on, and Cinna enter'd the City with 
a ſtrong Guard. Marius ſtop'd ſhort at the Gate, 
and ſaid with a ſort of Irony, dictated to him by 
his Indignation, That He was a baniſhed. Man, and 
was debarr'd by the Laws from entring; that therefore 


: ( ) Theſe Caſters of Nativities placing too "much Confidence in 


| are of a very antient Standing: 
Ignorance grafted upon the De- 
fire implanted naturally in Man 
to ſearch; into Futurity, and to 
foreknow what is to happen to 
him, betrays him into an imagi- 


nary Superſti:ious Science, founded 


upon nothing ſolid, or rational. 
(2) This Reflection is very ju- 

dicious. Octavius and Marins 

were both equally addicted to Di- 


vination. Octavius was ruin d by 


— 


ber, for, relying upon the Hopes 
ſhe gave him, he remained in Rome; 
and Marius ow'd his Safety to 
the like Confidence, which wou d 


not ſuffer him to give hi 
up to Deſpair, and ſerv'd to keep 


| bis Followers in Heart, Thus 


we fee Things, however frivolous 
and falſe in themſelves, can by 
the Power of Perſuaſion produce 
very different Effects. | 

i 


One 


ſalut 


or d 
more 
henc 
kill 
ſalut 
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CAIUS MARIU S. 
if they had any Occaſion for his Service, they muſt 
repeal that Law which drove him into Exile. As 


if He was a religious Obſerver of the Laws, and 


Rome a Cy free, and independent. 

To this End the People were ſummon'd to an 
Aſſembly in the Forum; but before three or four 
of the Tribes had given their Suffrages, he threw 
off the Mask, and without waiting for the Forma- 
lity of a Repeal, enter'd the City, environed by 
his Guards choſen from among the Slaves that had 
flocked to him, and which he call'd his (1) Bar- 
dizans. Theſe Villains at the leaſt Word, or Sign 


given them by Marius, murder'd without Diſtin- 


ction all Thoſe he had doom'd for the Slaughter; 


inſomuch that when a Senator call'd Ancharius, 


One who had been Pretor, came up to Marius, and 


ſaluted him, and Marius did not return the Salute, 


or deign to look upon him; They without any 


more ado ſlew him before Marius's Face: and 


henceforth This was their token, immediately to 
kill all Thoſe who met Marius in the Streets, and 


ſaluted him, and were not anſwered with the like 


(1) I am at aloſs to know how | the greateſt Grievance of the Peo- 
Marius came to give his Guards | ple was the abominable Licentiouſ- 


that Name, It appears by a Note | neſs of thoſe Guards, who made 


in the Margin of Thuanus's Plu- | nothing of violating Women and 


tarch, that That great Man thought | Children, It may therefore not 
there was a fault in the Text, and | abſurdly be conceiv'd that Marius 
that inſtead of Bardiaans it ought | on that Account call'd them not 
to be Bardyetes, or Bardyates. For | his Bardiæ ans, but Bardeans, from 


the Bardyetos were a moſt barba- | the Greek Word Bæęd ir, which 
tous and-ſavage Nation in Spain. in the Ambracian Language, or 
This might very naturally induce | Diale&, ſignifies to raviſh Women, 
Marius to call his Guards by that | BapdJy, faith Heſych, 76 B e 
Name, on purpoſe to frighten the |yvuraTxa;. But after all, This 


People, and make em tremble at | may be refining too much upon 
the Fierceneſi of their Nature. the Matter. Inſtead of B2pJ/- 


There js a good deal of Reaſon ais why might not Plutarch 
for this Conjecture; however II have written Mapraiss the Ma- 
will preſume to offer Another. | rians, to ſignify the Life-Guard 
Putarch tells us in the Sequel, that | of Marius? 


Courteſie: 
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tus, and then buried it with the ſame 


The LIF E ef 
Courteſie: ſo that his very Friends cod naver 
come near him without terrible Forebodings and 
mortal Agonies. 

When they had now butchered a great numbes 
Cinna grew more remiſs and cloy'd with Murders; 
but Marius's Rage was ſtill keen, and unſatisſied, 
being determin'd to ſacrifice every Roman that was 

any way ſuſpected by him. All the Towns, all the 
Highways ſwarm'd with Aſſaſſins, who like Blood: 
Hounds hunted and impriſon'd the miſerable 
Wretches that fled, or hid themſelves. It was a 
melancholly Reflection to obſerve on that occaſi- 
on, that the ſacred Ties of Friendſhip and Hoſpi- 
tality cannot ſtand the Tryal in the — of Ad- 
verſity; for how few were there then that did 
not betray their Friends who had fled to them for 
ſhelter! We have therefore juſt Reaſon to admire 


and commend the Slaves of Cornutas for their Fi 


delity to their Maſter in that general Defection; 
They having conceal'd him in the moſt unfre- 
quented part of the Horſe, took up in the Streets 
the Body of One who had meen murder'd, carry'd 
it home, hung it by the Neck, put a Gold Ring 


on the Finger, ſhew'd it in that Condition to Ma- 


rius's Butchers, who were fent to e Cornu 
mp and So- 


| lemnity as if it had been their Maſter ; by this Trick, 


which was perceiv'd by no body, they ved Cen- 


tus, and convey'd him into Gaul. 


Marcus Antonius the Orator, tho' He likewiſe 
fell into the Hands of a faithful Friend, win not ſo 
fortunate as Cornutus. His Friend was a Plebeian — 


and in low Circumſtances, however being pro 


of having one of the greateſt Men in Rome un- 

der his Roof, he was teſoly'd to ſtretch his Purſe, 

and make as much of him as he was able. Ac- 

cordingly he ſent his Servant to the next Tavern 

for ſome of the belt Wine 5 when the Vintner per- 
| cciv' 
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ceiv'd the Fellow. nicer than ordinary, taſting of 


ſeveral Sorrs, and not ſatisfied but with the very 
beſt, he ask'd him what made Him ſo bard to pleaſe ? 
He that uſed to take ap with the common Draught, 


and now no Hine won'd go down with him but the. 


choiceſt aud the deareſt. The Servant without any 
Preamble told him in confidence as his truſty Friend 
and Acquaintance, that the Wine was for Marras 
Antonias, who lay conceal'd in bis Maſter's Houſe. 
As ſoon as he was gone the Villain of a Vintner 
went Himſelf to Marius, who was then at Supper; 
and being brought into his Preſence, told him, 
he could deliver Autonius into his Hands; as ſoon 


as he heard it, it is ſaid he gave a great ſnout, and 


clapped his Hands for joy, and was for riſing from 
the Table, and going to the Place Himſelf; but 
being detain'd by his Friends, he fent Annins and 
ſome Soldiers with him, and commanded him 
to bring Antonius Head to bim with all ſpeed: 
Now when they came to the Houſe, Annj- 


us ſtay'd at the Door, and the Soldiers went up 


Stairs into the Chamber; where, ſeeing Antonius, 
they endeavoured to ſhuffle off the Mufther from 
one to another; for ſo great it ſeems were the 
Graces and Charms of his 9 that as ſoon 
as he began to ſpeak and beg for his Life, None 
of them durſt touch, or ſo much as look upon 
him; but hanging down their Heads, they All fell 
a weeping. Wben their ſtay ſeemed ſomething 
tedious, Annius followed after, ſa Antonius difcout- 
ſing, and the Soldiers aſtoĩſhed and quite foftned by 


his Eloquence, for which he checked them ſevere- 
ly, and with his own Hands cut off his Head. 
Catulus Latatius, who was Collegue with Marius, 


and his Partner in the Triumph over the Cimbri, 
when Marius had told: Thofe that interceded for 
him and begged his life, that he muſt die, ſhut 


himſelf up in a room, and making a great fire, 


imothered 
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ſmothered himſelf. When maimed and headleſg 
Carcaſſes were now frequently thrown about and 
trampled upon in the ſtreets, People were nor ſo 
much moved with Compaſſion at the fight, as ſtruck 
into a kind of Horrour and Conſternation. But 
the greateſt Grievances of All were the Outrages 
committed by thoſe infamous Wretches the Bar- 
dizans, who after they had murder'd Thoſe who 
| had been their Maſters in their own Houſes, they 


1 to abuſe their Children, and raviſh their 


ives; nor was there any Bounds to their Diſſo- 
luteneſs, Cruelty and Avarice; till at laſt Cinna and 
Sertorius having concerted Meaſures, ſurprized them 
one Night as they lay aſleep in the Camp, and kil- 
led every Man of them. | E 
In the interim, as by a certain turn of Fortune, 
there came News from all Parts, that Sy/la having 
ut an end to the War with Mithridates, and ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the Provinces, was returning into 
Italy with a great Army. This gave ſome ſmall 
reſpite and intermiſſion to theſe unſpeakable Cala- 
mities, when they thought a War hung over their 
Heads; whereupon Marius was the ſeventh time 
choſen Conſul. As he was coming out of his 
Houſe on the Calends of January, which is the 


firſt day of the Year, to be inſtalled according to 
cuſtom, in his Office, Sextus Lucinus unhappily 
fell in his way, and_was by his Order flung down 
the Tarpeian Rock. This untoward Beginning 

all the. 


was look'd upon as a ſure Sign and Preſage o 
Calamities that were ready to fall upon their Party 
and the City. Marius himſelf, now worn out with 


Labour, and ſinking under the burthen of his Cares, 


could no longer bear up his Spirits flagging under 


the apprehenſion of a New War, and freſh Encoun- 


ters, which his own Experience repreſented to him 


wou'd be full of Care and Dangers. He conſider- 
ed that he had not now to do with Octavius, or 


Merula, 


— 


| 
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Meruls, at the head of an undiſciplin'd licentious 


the Same who had formerly baniſhed Him, and 
by new. Victories had been driving and confining 


as it were, devoured by ſuch Thoughts as Theſe, 
and calling ro mind his Baniſnment, the tedious 
Wanderings and. Dangers he underwent: both by 


nal Frights, and broken Slumbers, every Moment 


above all things fearing to lie awake, he gave him- 
{elf over to drinking and ſotting a-nights, very 
unagreeable to his Age and Dignity, by all means 


At length: there came an Expreſs from the Sea, 
giving him ſuch an account of Affairs as over- 
charged him with freſh Cares and Frights; on the 
one Hand the Fear of the Future, and on the O- 
ther the Burden and Oppreſſion of the Preſent, 
reduced him to-ſuch a State of Health, that the 
laſt Accident was capable of throwing him into 
that Diſtemper of which he died. He fell into a 
Pluriſie, as Poſſidonius the Philoſopher relates, who 
lays, he went to him, and diſcourſed with him as 
he lay fick, about ſome Affairs relating to his Em- 
baſſy at Rome. But (2) Caius Piſo, another Hi- 
ſtorian, tells us, that Marius walking one Night 
after Supper with ſome of his Friends, entertain'd 
them with a Recital of all his Adventures; and af- 
ter having obſerv'd to them the Inconſtancy and 


(1) By this Proverb Marius re- be Caius Calpurnius Piſo, who 
preſented to himſelf, that tho'| was Conſul twenty Years after 
Hlla was abſent, there was no|the Death of Marius. Cicero 


dafety for Him in Rome, the Place] ſpeaks of that Piſo in his Brutus, 


of Sylla's Nativity. but then, as Voſſius obſerves, be 


(2) Voſſius was of Opinion that _ of him only as an Orator, 


the Fliſtorian here mention'd might | and not as an Hiſtorian. 


Rabble; but that Syila himſelf was approaching, 


Mithridates to the Banks of the Euxine. Being, 


Sea and Land, he fell into great Troubles, noctur- 


fancying that he heard a Voice telling him, (1) 
That the Den, though of an abſent Lion, is dreadſul; 


provoking Sleep, as a diverſion to his Thoughts. 


Viciſſitude 


An 
Viciſſitude of Fortune, he concluded with | 
it did not become a wiſe Man any longer to truſt 
to fo fluctuating a Deity z and that after He had em- 
braced and taken his Leave of them, he Went 
home, took, to his Bed, lay fick feven days, and 


Some ſay he very much betrayed his Ambition, 
even in his Sickneſs, and fell into an extravagant 
Frenzy, fancying himſelf to be General in ihe War 
againſt Mithridates, acting ſuch Poſtures and Moti. 
ons of his Body, as he uſed to do when he Wi en 
gaged in Battel; with ſo ſtrong and invincible a de- 
. fire of being employed in that Service, had his 
Pride and Emulation poſſeſſed him. He, ths he 
had now lived threeſcore and ten Y ears,- and Wis 
the firſt Man that had ever been chofen ſeyerr time 
Conſul, poſſeſſed of fuch à Palace, and Richts 6 
immenſe, as wete ſufficient for many Kings, 
yet complained of his ill Fortune; that he wal 
now die,; before he had attained what he defired. 
Plato was of another Opinion, for when he ſaw 
Death approaching, he thank'd his good Geiits 
and Fortune, Firſt, that he was (1) born a Man, 
and not a Brute; Secondly, that he was bort f 
Greek, and nor a Barbarian; and in the Laſt plate, 
that he happen'd to live in the days of "$verater. 

And ſo indeed they fay Aniiparer of Tarſus; in like 
manner, at his Death, recollecting what Proſpetit/ 
he had enjoyed, did not fo much as omit his happy 
Voyage to Athens; thus accounting for every Fi- 
vour of his indulgent Fortune with the greateſt ac· 


(1) This is a very merry we? of Underſtanding, and not with the 
of Thankſpiviog, as if it was poflt- | ſtupidity of a Brute; for there at 
ble for a Man ever to be born 2 Some fo ſtupid, that they have 
Brute, But This ought to be un- more of the Brute than Man; and 
derſtood figuratively, andaccording\ This is har Pythagvras meant 
to the Doctrine of the Pythago- | when he taught that the Soul of 
reans. Plato thank'd God for that] Man might pals in o the Bodies of 
he was born with a Soul capable | Brutes. | 
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knowledgments, and retaining it to the very laſt 

in his Memory, than which 4 wiſe: Man bath not 

a more ſecure Treaſure.” But on the contrary, Per- 

ſons fooliſh and ungrateful to God and Nature, 

loſe the enjoyment of their preſent Proſperity, by 
fancying ſomething better to come; whereas b 


ob LES 


i, Fortune we may be prevented of the One, but the 

It Other can never be taken from us. Vet they de- 

f ſpiſe what they have in preſent,” as though it did 

i not concern them, and do nothing but dream of 

„ future Uncertainties; and in This they have but 

» what they deſerve, for they greedily hunt after ex- 

is ternal Acquirements, before they have by Reaſon 

ie and Judgment prepar'd their. Minds to receive and en- 

4s tertain chem as they ought; and This is the Cauſe 

E that they never can ſufficiently gratify their craving 

0 Appetites, which are unbounded and unſatiable. 

pv, Thus died Marius on the ſeventeenth. Day of his 

1 Seventh Conſulſhip, to the great Joy and Content 

4, of Rome; which thereby was in good hopes to be 

u delivered from the Calamities of an inſolent, bloody, 

tt and fatal Tyranny; bur in a ſmall time they found, 

an, they had only changed an old feeble Maſter 

1 4 for Another young and vigorous; ſo much Cruel- | 
ee, ty and Savageneſs did his Son Marius ſnew in mur- | | 
Jer. WW thering the Nobility. Ar firſt being eſteemed re- it 
ike ſolute and daring in Action, he was named the Son 

ity of Mars, but afterwards his Actions betraying his 

dpy contrary Diſpoſition, he was called the Son of Ve- 

Fi- nus. At laſt he was beſieged by Hyla in Præneſte, 

ac- where he endeavoured by all means to fave his 


Life, but in vain; for When the City was taken, 
there being no. way of eſcape, he ſle w himſelf. 
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The Compariſop of Pyrrh th Marius. 
* 
e Compariſes of Pyrrhus 25. us. 


AVING thus drawn together what ſeem'd 
141 moſt remarkable in the Lives of Pyrrbus and 
Marius, it is now time to proceed to a Compari- 
ſon, and ſnew wherein thy differ and agree, and 
the Advantages che One has over the Other, 
- The Difference with reſpect to their Birth is fo 
infinizely great, that there does not appear the leaſt 
room for any C on. How can a Man born 
of obſcure * e who were forced to get 
their Bread with the d weat of their Brow, brought 
up in a little Country Village, with no better than 
a home: ſpun clowniſh Education; How can fuch 


a one, 1 ſay, be compared with a Prince like Pyr- 


thus, born on a Throne, and conſequently a Son of 
Jupiter by a double Title; by his Character of King, 
for Kings are fo callcd, and by his Birth, being 
deſcended from that God in a long Series of Royal 
Progenitors. | 5 B 

But this great and ſenſible Difference which 
Nature has rais'd between them, may be ſaid to 
be effaced by Fortune, who has crown'd Marius 
with greater Honours, and a larger Share of Power, 
than She had ever granted to any Roman before 
him; and This makes not a little on the fide of 
Marius. It is no ſtrange thing for a Prince digni- 


fied with ſo many Titles to recover his Right, and 


add other Poſſeſſions to his hereditary Dominions 
Kings ſeldom ſink ſo low, but ſome time or other 
Means are found to reſtore them; the Title of 


King appears ſq holy and venerable in the Eye of 


the World, that their Calamities ſeem to challenge 
Pity and Aſſiſtance, eſpecially from Thoſe who arc 
4 Og N 
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Pytrhus with Maris. | 
yeſted with the ſame Sacred Character. But for a 
Man iſſuing from the Dregs of the People, from 
innings ſo weak and miſerable, for ſuch a Man 
to raiſe himſelf yp to that Pitch of Grandeur, as to 
merit fo mat honourable Employments, and the 
Command of fuch invincible Armies, This indeed 
is wonderful. It cannot be but Fortune muſt diſ- 
cover in this Man ſome notable Qualities, fome 
uncommon Talents, otherwiſe ſhe would not have 
made him even to his dying day the Object either 

of her Favour, or Caprice. 6% 
Neither is it Fortune only that has ſet Marius 
upon a Level with Pyrrbus; Nature puts in for 


her Share in thoſe Favours, as if ſhe had a Mind 


to make him ſome Compenſation for the Injury ſhe 
had done him on account of his Birth. | 

Pyrrbus had all the Qualities both of Body and 
Mind, which are neceſfary im a great Commander, 
Such as Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, and 
Vivacity. He was conftant, patient, and labori- 
dus; of a Conſtitution fit to encounter with the 
greateſt Fareiguesz and with all This he had an 
Air of Majeſty, but ſuch an Air as was rather ter- 
ſible than venerable. 

Marius Vikewife was by Nature lively, frogaly 
laborious; conſtant, patient, indefatigable, and of 
ſach a Prefence of Mind, as kept him as cool and 
undiſturbed in the Hear of Action and Danger, as 
in times of Repoſe. He likewiſe had an Air of 
—_— but an Air ſtill more auſtere and terrible. 

jrrÞus came behind no Prince whatever in Va- 
lour, Courage, and Intrepidity. To ſee him in 
Batrel; one wou'd think we beheld in him the Vi- 
vacity, the Intrepidity, and that Heroick Valour 


of Alexander, which ſeemed not ſo much the Ef- 


fect of the rapid Enfotions of the Spirits, 3s a 


Tranſport, and divine Impulſe. And no Perſon 


was ſuperior to Marias in thoſe very Qualities. 
K 2 They 
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They Both gave early Proofs of their Valour and 


Intrepidity. Pyrrbus, when he was but Sixteen 
Vears old, ſignalized himſelf at the Battel of 1p/us, 
where ſo many Kings were engaged; and Marius, 
when he was much about the ſame Age, ds di- 
ſtinguiſhing Marks of his Valour at the Siege of 
-Numantia, where he acquired a great Reputation. 
It muſt be confeſſed that Marius never gave ſuch a 
Handy- Blow as did Pyrrhus, when, wounded as he 
was in the Head, he cleft in two with one ſtroke 
of his Cymetar a Captain of the Mamertines, com- 
pleatly armed, and as remarkable for his Stature, 
as the Brighrneſs of his Armouunn. | 
Neither did Marius ever perform any perſonal 
Action ſo ſignal as was That of Pyrrbus, when 
at the Siege of Eryx, in Sicily, he was the Firſt 
that 'mounted the Wall, ſuſtain'd Alone for a lon 
time all the Efforts of the Barbarians, diſperſe 
Some, caſt Others down headlong, and killing the 
moſt obſtinate outright, entrenched Himſelf as it 
were within a Rampart of the Dead. Such was 


Alexander on the Walls of the City of the Oxy- 
arate. AE 69.4: 

But it is neither from thoſe manual Executions, 
nor thoſe inconſiderate Tranſports, which ſubje& 
Reaſon to Fortune, that we are to judge. of a Ge- 
neral. Thoſe Exploits are fit only for common 
Soldiers, or Subalterns; and as Such, the firſt 
Action of Pyrrbus may be matched by the Com- 
bat of Marius, a freſh Soldier, in his firſt Cam- 
paign, wherein he kill'd his Enemy under the 
Walls of Numantia, in the Preſence of his Gene- 
ral. And what Inſtances of his Valour may we 
not reaſonably imagine he gave in the Courſe of 


that Siege, to deſerve this Commendation from 


Scipio, That it was likely He might one day ſupply 
bis Place ? - 


Being 


ld 3 mr” was, 
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Pyrrhus with Marius. 


Being Both born with an equal Paſſion for War, 


Peace was inſupportable to them Both, tho? they 
lay in the Boſom of Proſperity, and when their 
Ambition ought to have been ſatisfied. But if it 
be a Fault in a King to be an Enemy to Peace, 


tho' it be the moſt deſirable thing in the World, 


much more muſt it be ſo in a private Perſon. We 
cannot without Horror think upon the Man, who 
never ſatisfied, is for raiſing himſelf up to a ſtill 
higher Pitch of Reputation and Glory upon the 
Ruins of his Country. | | 
Pyrrhus had ſo great a Knowledge and Capacity 
in the Art of War, eſpecially in the leading of 
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Troops, and ranging them in order of Bartel, 


that he did not think it ſufficient to give a Teſti- 
mony of it in all his Engagements, but left behind 
him Rules and Memoirs upon that Subje&. 
Marius was no ways inferior to him in that Ar- 
ticle. In all the Battels wherein he was concerned, 
one may clearly diſcover his great Prudence and 


Capacity, whether in the Diſpoſition of his Troops 


and Choice of the Ground, or in making his Ad- 
vantage of every Thing, and weakning, or defeat- 
ing That of the Enemy. What he did before 
the Battel with the Ambrones, to accuſtom his Sol- 
diers by degrees to bear the Sight of the Ene- 
my, is in itſelf a ſufficient Proof of a great 
Captain. The Change he introduced in the Sol- 


diers Javelins, is an Inſtance of his great Foreſigbt 


and Penetration. And if he has left nothing be- 
hind him in Writing relating to the Art of War, 
he has however left a laſting Monument of his 
great Prudence and Capacity in his Works at the 
Mouth of the Rhone, which were deſigned for the 
Service of his Convoys. [SEL „ l 
There is another Circumſtance which, in my 


Opinion, gives Marius the Advantage over Pyr 
rbus. In all the Wars, in all the Engagements 


K 3 ' wherein 
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wherein Marius had the Command, it does not 
appear chat he ever made one falſe Step, much 
E any ane like That of Pyrrbus before Lacedgy 
won. He found the City in a defenceleſs Condi- 
tion, and yet inſtead of attacking it immediately, as 
he might have done with great Eaſe, he ſpent his 
time in encamping, and fo gave the Citizens a 
whole Night to provide for their Defence. Nos 
thing can be a ſtronger Inſtance than This, of 
what great Importance it is in War to make uſe 
of the preſent Opportunity, and not to delay 
ill to- morrow what may be put in Execution this 
very Moment, An Opportunity once loft is not 
only irretrievable, or at leaſt very difficult to be 
repaired, but is often attended with very fatal Con- 
ſequences. One Night's Reſpite gave the Lacada- 
monians time to fortify themſelves, which did not 
only make Pyrrhus miſearry in his Emterprize, but 
open'd a door ta all the Calamities xhat ſueceeded, 
as well on his March towards Argos, wherein he 
loſt his Son, as in Arges itſelf, where he was un- 
happily loſt Himſelf; all which might have been 
— bad he once made himiclf Maſter of 
parta. | | | 174 it 
As for their military Explaits, and the Action 
wherein they were engaged, it will require the 
Knowledge of an experienced General to weigh 
them exactly, and determine which of them were 
the moſt difficult; which were attended with the 
greateſt Dangers, and conſequently which of them 
were the moſt glorious. This indeed may be ſaid 
in general, that in all the Exploits of Pyrrbus no- 
thing appears ſo great and illuſtrious as in That 
of Marius againſt the Ambronos, the Teutones, and 
the Cimbri. Never had [taly, nor Rome itſelf, been 
menaced with ſo imminent a Ruin before; when 
three hundred thouſand Men did like an impetu- 
our Torrent over-run the Country, nothing cou d 


reſiſt 
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Pyrrhus t6/% Marius. 
reſiſt their Fury; formidable not only fbr their 
Numbers, and: the amar ing. Strength of their Bo- 
dies, their Aſſurance, Fierceneſs, ant; Obſtinacy; 
bud ſtilb more ſo by the Succeſs: with which their 
Arms had been crowned in their firſb Undertakings. 
They had! already defeatdd ſoveral Roman Armies, 
and Commanders of great Reputation, ſo that 
Rome had no Pilot left hut Marius to conduct 
her through the frightful Fempeſt which then 
we : [54 5 er IS. 201-15 tail 

If we: examine into the Conduct of Marius on 
this important Occaſion, with wha Conſtan- 


cy he ſupported: the Infuks and Bravadols of thle 


Enemy when they dared him to the Combat, and 


the Murmurs of his oαnu Soldiers, who were im- 


ient to engage; in how prudent and cautious ar 
—— he 10 50 them when they: decampedʒ 
the Orders he gave when an Accident had brought 
on an Engagement with the Ambrones, cauſing the 
Ligurians to charge Firſt, and ordering the Ro- 
mans to ſupport them; the Prudence and Valour 
he exerted the Day following in the Battel with 
the Teutones,, whoſe Overthrow was entirely ow- 
ing to his ſingular Courage and Condudt: We 
mult confeſs: that in no Action whatever all the 
Qualities requiſite: to a great Commander can ap- 
pear in a more perfect Light. | 
Fo Fhis perhaps may be oppoſed the Victory 
obtain d 2 over the Romans, commanded: 
by the-Conſal Lævinus; for to make a right Judge" 
ment of two Exploits, we muſt: compare the Ene 
mies, againſt which they were Both performed. 
Now the Army of the Romans overthrown: by 
Pyrrbus, did not conſiſt of aw innumerable Swarm 
of Barburiam, conducted by a blind headſtrong 
Fury, which often proves pernicious: to itſelf; it 
was compoſed of Troops well train'd! and diſci- 
plin'd; ix was A giving Ground 
t . at 
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at the firſt Shock, and when once broken unable to 
rally and recover itſelf; it was a firm Body, well 
compacted and united, where all the Parts con- 
curred to the mutual Support of each other, and 
tho' broken and driven back ſeven times together, 
it as often returned to the Charge, and repelled 
the Enemy; ſo that the Romans were 2 upon the 
oint of carrying the Day, when Pyrrhus, who. 
Pad been thought dead, returning into the Field, 
reſtor'd the Fight, let his Elephants looſe upon. 
them, and having put them into Diſorder, char- 
ged them ſo ſeaſonably with the Flower of his Ca- 
valry, that he entirely defeated them, and obtain'd 
the Victory; a Victory ſo much the more glorious 
for that it had been diſputed with great Obſtinacy, 
and the Romans Themſelves confeſſed that it was en- 
1 owing to his good Senſe and excellent Con- 
It may be ſaid of Marius that he was never bea - 
ten, whereas Pyrrhus was twice defeated by thoſe 
_ Romans he had juſt before overthrown; the 
firſt time: near Aſculum, which was occaſion'd by 
the ill Choice he had made of his Ground; and 
yet I know not whether That may be called a 
Fault in a General, which is as ſoon mended as 


committed. The very next day he had his Re- 


venge, he defeated the Romans, and obtain'd a ſe - 
Cond Victory as glorious as the Firſt. He was not 
able to give ſo good a Turn to:his ſecond Defeat 
near Beneventum, where he was totally routed by 
Manius Curius, and the Victory on the ſide of the 
Romans was fo conſiderable, that it oblig'd: him to 
quit Italy, and give over all thoſe ambitious -De-. 
ſigns that had carried him thither. However it 
may be. ſaid on this Occaſion, that Fortune i had, 
a mind it ſhou'd appear that She ſometimes knows 
how to triumph over Wiſdom and Prudence. No- 
thing cou'd be better undertaken, or n 
1 5 | A 1 chan 
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Pyrrhus with Marius. 
than the Deſign: of Pyrrbus, to go and attack One 
of the Conſuls before the Other cou'd have rims 
to join him. The unlucky Accidents that hap- 
pen'd in the Night during his March, were the 
ſole Cauſe of the fatal Blow he receiv'd on thar 
Occaſion. 11 / | 

But Marius had the Favour of Fortune attendin 
him in all his Expeditions, as if ſhe had made it 
a Point to have the Honour of that continued 
Succeſs which he ſecured to himſelf by his great 
Skill and excellent Underſtanding. 

After he had defeated the Ambrones and the Tea- 
tones, he marched to the Succour of his Collegue 
Lutatius Catulus, repaired the Fault He had com- 
mitted in quitting the Paſſes of the Mountains, 
animated him by his Preſence, paſſed the Po, de- 
feated the Cimbri in a pitch'd Battel, and by this 
finiſhing Stroke provided for the Safety of Rome 
effectually. & We. 1 Ht 

But what ſtill exalts the Victories of Marius a- 


bove Thoſe of Pyrrbus, is the Benefit that flowed 


from them. None of Pyrrbus's Conqueſts ever 
turned to the Advantage of his Country; if he 
gained Macedonia, he was oblig'd to ſhare it with 
Another, and at laſt he entirely loſt it. His moſt 
important Expeditions were undertaken for the 
Succour of the Tarentines, the driving the Cartha- 
ginians out of Sicily, or for re-eſtabliſhing a de- 
prived King in Sparta, and in all Theſe he miſ- 
carried. On the contrary, Marius, by his Exploits, 
deliver'd Rome from the Terror of Juguriha, the 
moſt formidable Enemy She ever had, next'to Ha- 
nibal, and preſerved all Italy from the Inundation 
of the Barbarians. It is indeed glorious in a Prince 
to relieve: the Oppreſſed; but he owes much leſs 
to his Neighbours than his own Subjects, whoſe 
Safety and Proſperity ought to be his ſupreme 
Law. Pyrrbus was unable to reſtore * 
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of Thoſe be undertook ro” affiſl,. and at a 
time rumd his Own entinely. 
If the Exploits of Marius had the 2 
over Thoſe of Pyrrbas in dhe Ends obtained by 
them, they had it ſtill more ſo by the Honours 
they procured him. All the Elogies, all che Ne- 
putation Pyrrbus acquired by bis Archievements, 
the pom pus Inſcription he caufed to be put up in 
the Temple of Minerva, are not to be compurtd to 
the leaſt of Fhoſe obtain d by Marins. 
Had Pyrrhus ſacceeded in all his Underakings 
whar Honours cou'd' have been render'd Him equal 
to the glorious Tile given to Marius of the Third 
Faunder of Noms? And yet even Fhis is not the 
 bigheft pirch of Glory ro which he was advanced; 
That nid Senie of Gratirude which: obliged; the 
Romans when at home, among their Wives and 


Children, to aſfociate bim with their Gods intheit 


domeſtick Repaſts, and make their Libations to 
Him as well as Them, is without Contradi@ion 


the higheſt, and moſt "deſirable Honour chat Us 
be attained by. Mortals. 


But if, in order to as a right ent 

Men's Actioms, we * o — — them . 
in — i in their * or the Honours 
that have attended them, but in rhe” Motives by 
. which they have been produced, ir is certain chat 
neither the Exploits of Pyrrbhus not Thoſe of Ma. 
ius ate worthy of much Conmendavion; — 
deſtitute of That which can give them t 
true Merit; I mean, a juſt and honourable . 
the very Life and Soul of all: noble A&ions. No 
Actions, no Exploits whatever, unleſs undertaken 
for the 0 Ale of Juſtice, and rhe Good of Mankind, 


are truly laudable. But This was what neicher 


Pyrrhas nor Marius ever had in View. Neither 
the One nor the Other ever did any thing, but 


pry to gratify their private Ambirion, and that 


inſatiable 
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. Pyrrhus with Matlus. 
inſatiable Defire of Glory, that poſſeſſed them, 


Pyrrbus eagerly purſuing every ſhadow that flat»: 


ter d his Ambition, fed Hope with Hope, loſt 
what he had by catching at what he had nor, al- 
ways in Motion, incapable of Reſt, and when 
Fortune offer'd him at the fame time two Fields 
for the performance of great Actions, he was more 
afflicted at the loſs of the One than fatwfied with 
the poſſeſſion of the Other. Toned” 9D 
Marius's Ambition was 
and unwarrantable. By Birth poor 
Parentage, neither the immente Riches he had ac- 
quired, which might have been ſufficient for So- 
vereign Princes, nor the Gain of fo many Baitcls, 


nor two Triumphs, nor ſeven Conſulates, which 


were more than any Man had obrained before him, 
nor in ſhort thoſe divine Honours which were 
paid to him in private, and were the more ſincere, 
as they were remote from Oſtentation, and confe- 
quently from Flattery, all Theſe cou'd not ſatisfy 


bim; he thought himſelf as naked as if he had 


obtained nothing of what he had defired. When 
he was ſeventy Years old he cou'd not bear with 
Patience to have another General named for rhe 
War againſt Miubridates; he was for waſting rhe 
Dregs of Life in 4/ia, and entering the Lifts a- 
gainſt the King's Lieutenants. His Mind was fo 
poſſeſſed with this Thought, that in the Delirium: 
of his laſt Sickneſs That was uppermoſt, and he 
_ raving in an imaginary Combat with Mitri. 

8 | 5 

It might be ſaid perbaps in his Juſtifi cation, that 
having to lately, when he was fixty five years old. 
gain'd a fignal Victory over the Confederates, and 


made it appear in the courſe of that War, that the 


weakneſs of his Bodys of which he complain'd, 
had not impair'd his Underſtanding, or leſſened the 
Vigour of his Mind, it ought. nat to appear 

_ ſtrange 
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ſtrange that he ſhou'd in ſo little a time after think 
Himſelf ſtill capable of ſerving his Country, and in 
a Condition to march againſt Mithridates, eſpecially 
ſince at that Age he was able to undergo the Fa- 
teigues of the Campus Martius, and coud ſhew a 

' Body agile, and proper for the Feats of Arms. 
How many Commanders have there been who 
ſerved their Country profitably, and in an Age more 
advanced performed many gallant Actions! But 
This wou'd be a frivolous Excuſe. For if Marius 
had had nothing elſe in View but to devote his 
Age to the Service of his Country, he ought to 
have waited 'till he had been named by the People, 
and not have enter'd into Cabals, much leſs uſed 
the deſtructive Offices of a bold ſeditious Tribune, 

f and by claſhing with Syla, puſh Rome upon the 
brink of Ruin. | 
This unmecaſurable Ambition, which was the 
Spring of all Marius's Actions, as well as Thoſe of 
Pyrrbus, makes it clearly evident that the Moral 
Virtues belonged neither to the One, nor the O- 
ther. However it may be ſaid that in This Marius 
came infinitely ſhort of Pyrrhus. That Prince had 
ſeveral amiable Qualities; he was grateful, never 
forgetting any good Office that had been done him, 
bur impatient till he had returned it; and when 
the unexpected Death of 'Thoſe who had ſerved 
him had taken out of his Power the means of ac- 
knowledgment, he looked on it as a lofs never to 
be recovered. It is true, he is charged. with In- 
gratitude, and Infidelity towards the Cities in Si- 
cily, which had received him, and towards thoſe 
two Officers Soſtratus and Thanon, who had done 
him ſuch ſignal Services, and it is a difficult point 


to juſtify him, for he uſed thoſe Cities like a Ty- 4 
rant. He put Thonon to death, and had done t b 
ſame by Soſtratus; if He, perceiving his Coldneſs n 
towards him, had not ſecured himſelf by * 
. 5 #5 * Wo ES Bur 


not ſo much from the Spirit of Ingratitude as an 


Pyrrhus with Marius. 


* 


Exceſs of Ambition. The violent deſire he had 
of conquering Africk had ſtifled in his Mind the 


Remembrance of all the Services he had receiy'd 
from thoſe Cities, and thoſe Friends; for in the 


Heart of an ambitious Perſon every Virtue is ſub- 
ordinate to that unbounded Ambition. This is the 
only Inſtance wherein Pyrrhus can be accuſed of 
Ingratitude; in all Others he made it appear, that 
he had a Mind truly grateful. But That which is 
moſt remarkable, and includes a profitable Admo- 
nition to all Princes and Governors, is, that this 
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Ingratitude alone loſt him Sicily, to drive him out 


of which the S:cilians confederated with the Car- 
thaginians, with the very People againſt Whom 
they had called for his Aſſiſtance. _ 42 57 

But we meet with nothing like This in Marius, 
who never gave any Inſtance of Gratitude; his 
Behaviour to his Patron Herennius, who in order 


to ſerve him refuſed to witneſs againſt him, as a- 


gainſt his Client, and his Uſage of Metellus the 
very next day after Metellus had laid for him the 
Foundation of his Fortune, by chuſing him for his 
Lieutenant, are undeniable Teſtimonies of his In- 
gratitude. 1112 

Pyrrhus was gentle, and not eaſily provoked, 
Marius was paſſionate and inexorable. It is true, 
Pyrrhus murder'd Neoptolemus at a Feaſt in his own 


Palace, after he had aſſociated him in the Kingdom; 


but in This he was only beforehand with Neopto- 


lemus, who was in a Plot againſt him. Whereas 


Marius was always ready to deſtroy not only his 
Enemies, and Competitors, but the moſt Unknown, 


and even the moſt Innocent. Lutatius Catulus had 
been his Collegue in- the Conſulate, had com- 
manded the Army, and triumphed with him; be- 
ſides This he was a good Man, and had Kerle 

ä 1 his 
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and there was not a Man but believed that to kill 


ſo paſſionate, ſo revengeful, and unjuſt, thoꝰ done 


only acquit Trebonius, but hononr'd him with a 
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Hs Cn Honour to That of his Country. Mariis 
never cou'd forgive him his good Fortune, in having 
contributed more than Himſelf to the Defeat of 
the Cimbri; he reſolved he ſhou'd dye, and he 
muſt put an end to his own Life. His Behaviour in 
the caſe of Turpillus, who was accuſed of deli. 
vering up the wy thee Vacca to Fugartha, is ſtill 
more exccrable ; he was One of the Judges at his 
Tryal when he was condemn'd to die, and it ap- 
pearing afrerwards, when it was too late, that he 
was innocent, the other' Judges were ftruck with 
Remorſe for what they had done z Marius was the 
only Man who rejoyced at it, boaſting of it as of 
a brave Action, and bragging every where that 
He was the Perſon, who had obliged the Conful 
Metellus to pronounce an unjuſt Decree, and had 
thereby faſtned on his Conſcience an avenging 
Fury that wou'd be every Moment rtortnenting 
him. Fool that he was! to think an avenging Fury 
haunted Metellas, who, as Conſul, had done no 
more than pronounce a Decreg, which had been 
carried againſt his Opinion; and not apprehend 
One more dreadful in his own Boſom, who had 
been the Author, and Promoter of that Decree. 
” Soon after This enormous Action he did Ano- 
ther of a contrary Nature, which can never be too 
much admired. Trebonius had. killed his Nephew 3 


the Nephew of ſuch à General as Marius, a Perſon 


_ never ſo ſtrong Provocations, was of all 
rimes the moſt capital; and yet Marius did not 


Crown, which he preſented him with his own 
Hands in Approbation of the Action. Happy had 
he been if he had thus ſacrificed his own Life, not 
ro his ambitious and ſelf-interefted Views, but to 

2” There 


11 There is not to be found in the Life of Pyrrbul 
ing any AQ of Juftice ſo ſignal and exemplary, as was 
6: This in Marius; but we find in it many Inftances 
he „ 2 ſtrong regard for Virtue and Prudence, and 
1 it is no co men piece of Merit in 4 Prince to 
. diſtinguiſh and countenance Men of Virtue. The 
lt Eſteem Pyrrbus expreſſed for Fabridus, the Diſtin- 


gion where with he always treated him, and the 
generous Offers he made him when he invited him 
into his Service, plainly ſhow how much he was 
taken with Virtue, Magnanimity, and Wiſdom, 
Qualities in no eſteem with MMarias. © 5 
If we wou'd inquire into the Cauſe of this dif- 
ference between them in that reſpect, it is very - 
obvious, it was their Education. Pyrrbus had been 
well trained in his Youth, he had been at Athens; 
8 
; eaking, had open'd the Eyes of Mankind, 
2 ecligthined Him, Of This his 
Converſarion at Table with Cyneas, and Fabricius, 
is a ſufficient Proof; whereas Marius paſſed the 
Stage of Life which is moſt proper for Education, 
and Iaſtruction, in a ruſtick Obſeurity, without 
any ſort of Breeding, which implanted in him 
ſuch am utter Averſioh to the Greek Language that 
he cou'd never be brought to endure it. Now it 
is a certain Rule that an Averſion to the Muſes 
never paſſeth with Impunicy. He was hke a rank 
Soil, which for want of Culture produces more 
unwholſome Herbs than Uſeful. That Ruſticity, 
that Fiergenels, that Ignoranee of what was good 
and beneficial, which ſtuck to him through the 
whole Courſe of his Life, were the effects of that un- 
happy Averſion. 'This was the Souree of that un- 
bounded Licentiouſneſs in Authority, that "low 
and timorous Spirit in the popular Aſſemblies, 
where he always ſacrificed Virtue to Fortune, on 
purpoſe to make his Court to Thoſe who _ 
either 
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either adyance,; or,debaſe; him, and all thoſe- other 
Vices, TR made him unbappy even in en 
pitch of his Elevation. 

Impoſture was his favourite. Quality, * This 
he made the greateſt ſhare of Virtue and Abiliry 
to eonſiſt ; nay, he prophaned even the Sa 
of Juſtice! with it; what he did in full Senate on 
purpoſe to entrap Metellus was an Action of ſo vile 
2 Nature as ou d ſuffice to blacken the Character 
of a Man wiſe in all other reſpects, if Wide 
any. where to be found without JuſticeQ. 

It is true Pyrrbus was not entirely clear of this 
Vice. He may juſtly be reproached with what he 


ſaid to the Spartan Ambaſſadors, When upon his 


entring at the Head of his Army into Peloponneſus 
E. aſſured them that he was only come to ſet thoſe 
ities free, that had been ſeized by Antigonus, and 
that he had a Deſign to ſend. his younger Children 
to Lacedæmon far the benefit of their Education 
So downright a Lie as This admits of no manner 
of Excuſe. Plato was in the right when he ſaid 


chat a Prince, or General, might be allowed to lie 


to their Enemies, but to Enemies ſo declared. He 
is not to be underſtood but of ſuch Lies, as War 
authoriſeth. He tells us likewiſe that a Man may 
lie and impoſe upon his Fellow-Citizens, but it 
muſt be in ſuch a manner as. a Phyſician impoſech 
upon his Patient. 21 ef 1 796 

Of all the wicked Anas charged upon Mavias 
the moſt criminal and abominable was That of goin 
into Alia on purpoſe to excite the Kings again 
Nome, and draw new Wars upon her, to the! end 
ſhe might in that preſſing Danger be obliged once 
more to chuſe Him for her General. All other 


Crimes are included in This alone. What an un- 
happy Thirſt, of Glor G „what a Madneſs is it 4 a 


Man to dae His cat to his Abbund 'F 


D 
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o paſſionate, ſo fierce; ſo totally 
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It e ee to be wonder'd at if 4 Man 


poſſeſt wirh a 
deſire of Rule, ſhou'd plunge himſelf in the cloſe 


of Life into all ſorts of Ctaelryrand Injuſtioe. Men 


of his outrageous Temper, when once chey have 
broke thorough the Bounds and Obligations of 
Juſtice, grow too headſtrong for any other Ties; 
the gteateſt exceſs of Iniquity becomes neceſſary; 
for they carmot aſſure to chemſelves Impunity for 
their firſt Tranſgreſſions without the help of the 


Latter. To This was owing that Deluge of Blo 


with which Rome was overflowed towards the en 
of Marius his Life; And of what Blood! the chief 


of the Senate, Perſons of the greateſt Worth fell 


Victims to his unbounded Fury; the Swords of 
the Cimbri wou'd not have been fo cruel. 

We find nothing like This in the Life af Pyr- 
rhus : if, notwithſtanding his perſonal Courage, he 


was inferior ro Marius in warlike Exploits, he was 


infinitely ſuperior to him in every thing relating 


to civil Life. In other Reſpe&s the Conformity 


between them is very great, with this difference 
_ One begun, and the Other ended his Life in 
Miſerx. 

Pyrrbut was in a manner berg a Fupkive; carry'd 


for Refuge to the Court of a foreign Prince, where 


his Enemies demanded him to be deliver'd up to De- 


ſtruction. Marius met with this Reverſe in his 


later Days, after his ſixth Conſulate. + / 
Twelve Years after Pyrrbus was reſtored to the 


Throne of his Anceſtors, and five Ycars after 


That he Joſt i it again through his own Folly, go- 
ing out of his Dominions upon a frivolous Occa- 
hon. Marits,.tho' nor ſo well educated as Pyrrbus, 
wou'd never have committed an Error ſo contrary 
to good Policy: 

It may be ſaid that all Men are fond of Dreams 
and Omens, that is in a word, of Divination. It 
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this Fondneſs appears 
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The  Compat:/on | of 
is a Weakneſs rooted in Nature, which is ever iu- 
quiſitive, and deſirous to look into Futurity. But 
mote conſpicuous in Perſons 
of the. farſt Rank, ho act in the higheſt Spheres, 
either becauſe- they are really touched with this 
Infatuation as well as Others, or pretend to it out 
of Policy for the better carrying on of their De- 
ſigns. Pyrrbus found himſelf much encouraged by 
a Dream, wherein he fancied Alexander appeared 
to him, and promiſed him his Aſſiſtance. At ano- 
ther time he dreamt he was darting Thunderbolt 
upon Latedemon, and verily thought he ſhou'drake 
it the next day by Aſſault. But this Dream con- 
tain'd a quite different Interpretation, as appeared 
by the Event. On the other hand, he was alarmed 
at the Omen before Argos, when the Heads of the 


Qxen that had been ſacrificed, and which lay on 


the Ground, thruſt out their Tongues, and licked 
up their own Blood. And in the City of Argos he 
no fooner beheld: the brazen Wolf and Bull en- 
countering. each other, but recalling to mind an 
antient Oracle, which threatned him with ap- 
proaching Death whenever he ſaw thoſe two A- 
nimals engaged in Fight, he thought of re- 
tiring, and dropping his Enterprize. V 

Marius was touch'd with the ſame Credulity. 
He carried up and down with him à Syrian Pro- 
pheteſs, for whom he expreſt the higheſt Eſteem 
and Vencration. The two Vulturs that appeared 
to the Army every time he was to obtain ſome 
important Victory, flatter'd him agreeably. To 
comfort him in rhe greateſt of his Misfortunes he 


remember d the Explication the Diviners had given 


to a Prodigy which had happen'd to him in his 
Childhood, when an Eagle let fall into his Robe 
an Airy, wherein were ſeven young ones; and on 
the Coaſt of Africa the ſight of two Scorpions 
ſighting ſeem'd to foretell him that the Way he was 
5 2 YW 
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Pyrrhus wi Marius. 
in wou'd' prove” dangerous. For this Reaſon he 


quitted itz and got very ſeaſonably on board a 


Fiſherman. It was not therefore without reaſon 
ſaid that Marius his Confidence in Divination had 
preſerved him. - Py#rbus, who repoſed the like 
Confidence in it, had been ſaved too, if he had had 
titne to withdraw, as he intended, upon ſight of 
the Brazen Wolf, and Bull. But choſe Signs were too 
deciſive, and cord not be eluded, for as he ſaid Him- 
{elf on another Occaſion Deſtiny is unavoidable. 


That terrible Air which Nature had imprinted 


in both their Countenances was moſt diſcernable 
in Both on Almoſt the ſame Occahons, but with 
very different Effects. The Edu? fent to kill Mas 


Tins as he lay in his Chamber at Mimarne ſaw as 


it were Liphtning ſparkling from his Eyes, where - 
upon he flung away his Sword, and fled. 
Pryrrbas recovering out of the Swoort occaſton'd 


ya Wotind which he teceiv'd from the Pall of a 


ile flung upon him, with one Look ſo terrified 
the Soldier, who that Moment had rais'd his 
Sword in order to cut off his Head, that he 
cou'd not take a right aim, ſo that it was with 
much Terror and Difficulty he executed his pur- 
_ . | 
8 Their End was very different. Pyrrhus fell un- 
happily in a Fight in the middle of the City of 
Argos, wounded by a Woman, and killed outright 


by a Soldier, Who cut off his Head. But Marius, | 


notwithſtanding all the Cruelties he had exerciſed, 
{ti]l rhirſting after Blood, died in his Bed. But 
this Death, which appear'd-compos'd and natural, 
was in reality more tragical than That of Pyrrbus; 
for he paſſed the laſt days of his Life under ſuch 


Anxieties and Terrors, that he cou'd enjoy no 


Reſt either by Day or Night. He died equally tor- 
mented with the Remembrance of the Paſt, the 


| Senſe of the Preſent, and the Fear of the Future. 
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That avenging Fury, which he wou'd have deli- 

vered over to Metellus, began to puniſh Him in this 
Life, and call him to a ſevere Account for all the 
Blood he had ſpilt. So true is what Plato ſaith, that 
the Impious and Wicked at the Approach of Death 
begin to fear every thing, of which they had made 
a Mock before: Then does Dread and Diſtruſt ſeize 
them, Remorſe torments them, and their only 
Companion, whether aſleep or awake, is Deſpair. 
Whereas that Perſon who can reproach himſelf for 
nothing, and who has ſpent his Life in Innocency, 
is always full of comfortable Hope, which Pindar 
calls the tender Nurſe of old Men. They, ſaith he, 
2vbo have walked in the Ways of Purity and Juſtice, 
are always poſſeſſed with that comfortable Hope, which 
rejoiceth the Heart, that comfortable Hope which is the 
tender Nurſe of Age, and more eſpecially governs the 
fickle Mind of Mortals. For it is an inconteſtable 
Truth that a happy old Age is a Crown of Glory, 
and is no where to be found hut in the Paths of 
Juſtice; | oe e | 
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Na Treaſury of the Acantbii at Delphi, 

cis is one of the Infcriprions, B R A- 
Sz SIDAS AND THE AC AN- 
HII TOOK. THIS FROM 

e THE ATHENIANS. From 

hence Many are of Opinion, that the Marble Sta- 
tue within the Temple Door (1) was defign'd for 
Braſidas; but tis rather Lyſander s, whom it repre : 
ents exaBly-(2) with his Hair"in irs ful growth, 


=—_ . 1 5 4 ** * +> 


(1) This Opinion is founded | Acarithus, conſecrated to Apolla an 
upon the Inſcription juſt before | Offering. conſiſting, of the Spoils 
mentioned. This Braſzdas, Gene- | of the Athenians, and in the Chap- 
ral of the LaceJemonians, perſua-| pel where this Offering was de- 
ded the Acanthians to revolt from poſited at Delphi was a Marble 
Athens, and receive the Spartans Statue, which very probably was 
into their City, of which we bave f the Statue of Braſidas, tho Plu- 
2 full Account in the 4th Book | tarch contradiẽts that Tradition. 
of Thucydides, Braſidas, in Con- (2) 1 muſt confeſs' 1 cannot 
junctioa with the Citizeas of ' comprehend the Weight of this 

CERN | GY © Reaſon, 
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and a long comely Beard, Both after the old La- 
cedamonian Faſhion. The account of this Cuſtom 
is not to be placed ſo low, as ſome People would 
have it; 22 not being true, that the Argives 
ſhav'd themſelves for Grief, after a great Over- 
throw; and that the Spartans, on the contrary, 
fluſh'd with Victory, let their Hair grow beyond 
irs uſual length; neither can we allow, that be- 
cauſe the (2) Bacchiade, when they fled from Co- 
rinth to Lacedæmon, ſeem'd mean and deſpicable, 
upon accoynt of their being ſhav'd, the Lacede- 
monians for that reaſon began to eſteem long Hair. 
For this Cuſtom may be trag'd very eaſily from Ly- 
curgus, who us'd to ſay, That long Hair made hand- 


CTT 


wou'd not ſuffer their Hair to 


on the contrary the Lacedamoni. 


ſome Men appear mare beautiful to the Eye, and the 


Unhandſome more terrible. 


Reaſon, for long Hair might as 
wel: ſuit Braſidas as Lyſander, ſince 
they Both lived at the ſame time, 
for Lyſander was made General of 
the Lagedemonians thirteen or four+ 
tern Years after the Death of Bra. 
ſeqas; and ſure the Faſhipp cay'd. 
not change in ſo ſhort a time. 

(1) This is particularly Ipgell'd. 
at Herodoties, who in þjs firſt Bock 


- BIVES us 2 full Account Q this He 


* 


Matter, and faith in plain terms, 


that the Argives in token of their 


Sorrow for the Victory the La- 
cad amonians had got over them, 
and which ſecured to them the 
Poſſeſſion of the Territorics of 
Thurium, cauſed their Heads to 
be ſhaved; whereas till then they 
had worn their Hair very long, 
and paſſed a Law with an Impre-. 
cation tack'd to it, that they 


grow, nor their Wives to wear 
either Gold or Silver, *cill they 
had recover'd Thurium. And that 


ans decreed that for the future 


they ſhoy'd wear their Hair long, 
tho? till then they had never worn 
Any. Plutarch fully contradicts 
this Relation by the Inſtirution of 
Lycurgus, and it is ſomething ex- 
that Heredats ſhbu'd 


e 
be thus miſ-led by a Fable rele 


ting to a Particplariry, which hap- 
15 ed near the Times wherein 
'{2) Herodotus te lle us in his fifth 
Book, that the Qligarchy preveild 
at Coriuth, and that the Goyern- 
ment was in the Hands of tbe 
Bacchiade, who in order to keep 
ic among themſelves nevEc mar- 
ried out of their own” Fami y. 
Theſe Bacehiade, who were io. 
called from Bacchis, the Son of 


— 


for five Generations, or, as Sirabo 
writes, for the Space of two hun- 
| dred Years. Cypſelus, a Son of 4 


| Woman of that Family, diſpoſſeſʒ 
them, and made Himſelf Wo 
| 18 


. 


Prumnit, who made himſelf Ma- 
ſter of Corinth, and govern'd there 
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proye of à dangerous Tendency, 


DVS AND ER. 

Tis generally agreed, that 4rifocktus, Lyſandey'*s 
Father, though he was not immediately deſcended 
from Royal Anceſtors, was, however, ſome wa 
related to the Family of the Herachdæ. As for H- 


ſander, he was bred up under much hardſhip, and 


behav'd himſelf all along with a due reſpec to the 
Diſcipline and Manners of bis Country. He Wa 
Brave, and above all ſorts of Pleaſure, That alone ex- 
cepted which aroſe from a Senſe of Honour, and 
the Applaufe that attends juſt and generous Actions; 
and to indulge this Pleafure was very excufable 
at Sparta, where their 'Y outh- was fir'd Wirh an 


early defire of Glory, taught to be dejected un- 


der Diſgraee, and rais'd by Commendation: And 
He that was inſenſible of Fheſe, was look d upon 
as one of a mean Spirit, : and'uncapable of aſpiring 
to any thing that's Great or Manly. That Emu- 
lation then and thirſt after Fame, which appear'd 
in the whole courſe of Lyſander's Life, we have 
no reaſon to blame Him for; it came from his 


Country and Education: But another Fault he had 


which was purely his own; He paid too ſervile 
a deference;' and more than became a Spartan, to 
Great Men; and where his Intereſt was concern di 
bore the Frowns of Men in Authority ſomerhing 
too patiently. (1) Which, however, by Some is 
reckon'd no fmall part of Policy, © oo 
(2) Ariſtotle, where he obſerves that great Wits 
are generally enelin'd to Melancholy (inſtaneing 
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(1) Tt cannot he denied: that 
an eaſy pliant Temper is bighly | fitive Obſtinacy. P44 
neceſſ.ry in a Stateiman; but it | (2) The Paſſage alluded to here 
is a great Miſtake in Theſe who] by Pluuarch is in the zoth Section 
conſider it as the moſt eſſential of his. Problems where Ar itari 
Part in his Character, For if he ſeems to contradict the Opinion 
is not Maſter of Other much more of Thoſe who wWou d make Hy- 
uſeful Qualities, That alone will | ſander paſs for 2 Man of an caiy 
pliant Temper, becauſe Perſons 

L 4 incln'd 
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do more Miſchief than a po- 
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in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules) ſays too, that Ly- 
ſander, though not in his Youth, was in his de- 
clining Age ſubje& to it. But That which pecu- 
liarly diſtinguiſh'd his Character, was the way he 
had of making Poverty fit well upon him, and of 
Keeping his Mind ſteady and untainted: under the 


greateſt affluence. + For he reſerv'd nothing for 
Himſelf out of all thoſe: Spoils of Gold and Silver 
that he brought from the Attict War, but libe- 
rally diſpers'd them among his Country- men, who 
upon this increaſe of Riches began to value them 
as much as they deſpis'd them before. Another In- 
ſtance of his generous Diſpoſition was This: when 
Dionyſius the Tyrant ; wou'd have preſented his 
Daughters with ſome Garments of a rich Embroi: 
dery, he refuſed them, with that handſome Excuſe, 
That: they were. fit only to make 'unhappy Faces more 
remarkable ; But this "Temper; wore off by degrees; 
for being ſent Ambaſſador ſome time after to the 
ſame Tyrant, who offer'd him two Veſts, and de- 
fired. him to make choice of That he. liked beſt 
for his Daughter, he reply'd, My Daughter knows 
better how to chuſe than I do; and ſo modeſtly took 
them. Both. "4 %%% ds bent mala - 
After a long continuance of the. Peloponneſian 


War, when the Athenians had receiv'd a great 
Blow in Sicily, and were under fearful Apprehen- 
ſions of a total Overthrow both by Sea and Land, 


Alcibiades being recall'd from Baniſhment, managed 
the War with ſuch Succeſs, that he quickly changed 
the whole Scene of Affairs, and after ſome En- 
gagements, made the Aitleniaus equal in Naval 


ſometimes brighten up, and diſpel | 


inclin'd to Melancholy are not of 
ſo complaiſant a Humour. But 
This does not hold throughour, 
for Lyſander, tho naturally of 2 
ſullen melancholy Caſt, might 


it was for the” Intereſt of his 
Ambition. Beſides, Lyſander, as 
Ariſtotle has very well obſerved, 
did not fall. into that Diſpoſition 


— dark unſociable Gloom, when 


Vears, and then indeed it was no 
anne eee 
g Power 
1 
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of Mind 'till he was advanced in 


LVYV SAND E R. 
= Power to the Lacedemonians, who now began to be 


er ſenſible. of their dangerous Condition, and were 

Us reſolved to exert; themſelves more vigoroufly. They 

he knew this Deſign requir'd: greater Preparations, and 

of a bold Commander. After the ſtricteſt enquiry, 

he they found None of more ability for this Service 

or than Lyſander. CCC 

er In diſcharge of this new Office he went to Zphe- 

er ſus, and found that City particularly well inclin'd 

10 to him, and withal wholly in the Intereſt of the 

m Lacedemonians, though at that time in a very un- 

n- comfortable Situation; for it was in danger of be- 

en ing over · run with the barbarous Cuſtoms of the 

Us Perſians, by reaſon of their frequent Commerce 

is with them, being ſituated opportunely enough to 

e, invite the great Officers of that Kingdom often to 

rt reſide there. This kind reception he met with 

83 from the Epheſians, engig' d him to pitch his Tents 

he among em. He commanded all Victuallers to be 

e- brought into their Harbour, and built a Dock for 

ſt his capital Ships; and by this means their Ports | 
vs were frequented; by Merchants, their Exchange } 
pk was full of buſineſs, : and their Shops had a plen- | | 
5 tiful Trade; ſo that this City is ſo far obliged to n 
an Lyſander, (1) that it ought to date from that time | 
at the hope and riſe of the greatneſs and ſplendor 
n- with which it now flouriſhes. But hearing that | 
d, Cyrus was now at Sardis, he went thither chiefly. | 
d to acquaint him with the Treoghury of Tifſa- | 
d phernes, who though he had a Commiſſion to aſſiſt | 
1- the Laceæmonians againſt the Athenians, upon ſome | 
al ſollicitation from Alcibiades (as it was ſuſpected) 
. acted remiſly, and by neglecting to- pay his Sol- 
y diers, had occafion'd the ruin of his Fleet. Cyrus | 
2 (/ Epheſus was inPlutarch's timel nificence was owing to Lyſander, 
in one of the moſt flouriſhing Ci- and the Services He had done her | 


ties in Jonia, and He will have] above five hundred Years before. 
u that all her Grandeur and Mag ' © ; 1 
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Was caſily perſuaded to believe the truth of this 
Aceuſation, for be had beſore heard an ill Cha- 
tacter of | T5ſaphernes, and was Himſelf particularly 
diſoblig'd by him. Lyſander, by theſe means, wh 
the opportunities he had of being familiar with 
the young Prince, entirely gain'd his Affections, 
and by affable Converſation, and due Reſpect, en- 
ig d him ſtrongly on his" fide. Cyrus, 'to' ſhew 
ow great a kindneſs he had for Lyſander, after 
be had ſplendidly entertain'd him, deſir'd him to 
deal freely, and aſſur'd him, Whatſoever he ask'd 
ſhould be granted. Ly/ander was ſo modeſt as on- 
ly to ask a ſmall addition to the Sea- men's Pay. 
Cyrus was taken with this generous Anſwer; and 
made him a Preſent of ten thouſand Pieces of Sil. 
ver. Lyſander manag'd this to the beſt advantage, 
and out of bis own Stock liberally encreaſed their 
Wages; by this Encouragement to his Soldiers, in 


a ſhort time he quite waſted the Enemy's Fleet, 
for many of the common Soldiers were glad to 
| Grd to that Party where the moſt Money was 


irring; and thoſe few that ſtaid behind behav'd 


themſelves with a great deal of Indifferency to 
their Officers, and often mutiny'd. Though he 
had thus drain'd and weaken'd his Adverſaries, he 
durſt not engage 'em, becauſe Alkibiades, who was 
their Admiral, had the advantage of him in' the 
number of Ships, and had been better experienc'd, 
and hitherto more ſucceſsful in whatever Enter- 
prize he undertook either by Sea or Land. 


Allcibiades having occaſion to go from Sumo, to 


| Phocea, left Antiochus his Vice-Admiral, who to 
upbraid and provoke Ly/ander, failed to the very 
Mouth of the Harbour at Epheſus, and impudent- 
ly paſs'd by him with a great deal of noiſe and 
ſcorn. Ly/ander, who was too high-ſpirited not 
to reſent this open” Aﬀront, with two or three 


Ships immediately purſu'd him; but when he ſaw 


freſh 
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freſh Supplies come to the relief of Antiochut, he 


call'd up more to his aſſiſtance, and in a little 
time the whole Fleet was engaged. Ly/ander 
ſoon: got the better, took fifteen of their Ships, 
and ſet up a Trophy. The People of Athens were 
highly diſpleas'd at Alcihiades, and turn'd him aut 
of their Service, who: being now diſreſpected 
and ſlightly ſpoken of by the Soldiers in Samos, 
left the Army, and withdrew into the Thracian 
Cher ſoneſe. This Fight was no farther conſiderable 
than as Alcibiades's Misfortune made it ſo. ED 
Zyſander, while he had a little reſpite, fent a 
choice number of bold and prudent Men to Epbe- 


ſus, with Inſtructions to form themſelves into Com- 


panies, and apply ' themſelves to Policy and Buſi- 
neſs,” upon promiſe, that as ſoon as the Athenian 
Government was broken, their Nemocracy ſhou'd 
be diſſolv'd, and They made Governours in their 
reſpeRive Cities; by this Contrivance he ſecretly: 
made way for the Decemviri, and all other Inno- 
vations which afterwards. ſueceeded in that Com- 
monwealth : For he kept his ward with his Friends, 
and Thofe who had been of Service ta him, whom 
he promoted to the higheſt Honours and Prefer- 
ments,, by which he did in a manner. (1) make 
Himſelf an Accomplice with them in all their In- 
juſtice and Oppreſſion. So every body endeavour'd 
to ingratiate himſelf with Lyſander; to Him only 
People made their Court and Application, and 
promis'd themſelves all that was Great or Honou- 
rable, While the chief Power of the Republick 
was lodg'd in Him. Wherefore as ſoon as he left 
'em they were very uneaſy under his Succeſſor 
Callicratidas, whoſe Actions indeed ſhew'd him to 


(1) He who advances nawer- their wicked Actions, but may 
thy Perſons, and places them art | properly be {aid to be the Author 
the Head of Affairs, is not only | of them, | 


an Accomplice with them in 
8 be 
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be Great and Jaſt; yet the People were all along 
diſcontented with his Conduct, which ſavour'd too 
much of (1) Dorick plainneſs, as they call'd it, that 
is, true Honeſty and Sincerity. Tis true, they 
admir'd his Virtue as Men do (2) the Beauty of 
 fome Hero's Statue, but their Deſires all this while 
were bent upon Lyſander, the loſs of whoſe Favour 
and Benevolence they were ſo ſenſible of, that ſome 
of 'em expreſs'd their Concern with Tears. Nay, 
he drew off their Aﬀegtions yet more from Calli- 
cratidas, for he ſent back to Cyrus the reſidue of 
that Money he had receiv'd from him for the 
Soldiers Pay, and ſcornfully ſaid, Let us ſee now how 
yon, Callicratidas, can ſupport "the Charges of the 


Army. I have reſign'd that Fleet to you which com- 


wands the whole Ocean. This empty and affected 
Vanity, Callicratidas thus handſomely reprov'd. /f 
it be ſo, fleer with that Fleet which commands the 
whole Ocean, to the left, and paſſing by the Arhenian 
Navy at Samos, meet Me at Miletus, and there re» 
fign your Command. For if it be that victorious Fleet 
You repreſent it, You have nothing to fear from the 
Enemy in' your Paſſage. No, ſays Lyſander, | I baue 
done with it now, 'tis wholly under your Conduct ; lo 
he fail'd off for Peloponneſus. = Ye 4 4 15 


(i) Plutarch in this Place com- | and was: for that N 5 incl 
" paxes Callicratidas's Government 
to the Dorick Mufick, which was 
Mafculine, having nothing ſoft] ro compare Callicrazidas's Govern-. 


2 


and effeminate on the one hand | ment to the Doricł Har mouy, ins 
nor forced and vehement on the | timating thereby that it was ſe- 
Other. For this Reaſon Socrates] date and full of Dignity, without 
| prefer'd it to all other Muſick, being too remiſs on the one hand, 


and ſaith in his Laches, that Thar | or too Riff on the Other. 


alone deſerv d the Name of Greet] (2) For this Sort of Admire 


Harmony. And Ariſtotle in the] tion which fills the Mind, excites 
laſt Chapter of his Foliticks, tells | nothing in the Heart, which is 
us, that all the World allow'd the | unmov'd either by Affection, or 


Dorick Tone to be compos'd and] Deſire. The Art is admired, and 


manly, and that it was a Mean wands is all. 
between all other Compoſitions, | 


oy ue” 


to. be learn'd by Children. * "So 
that Plutarch bad Hood [Reaſon 


Callicratidas 
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Callicratidas was left in great perplexity, for he 
had brought no Money from home with him, nei- 
ther cou'd he raiſe Any; for the People had been too 
much oppreſs d already, to endure another Tax. The 
only refuge he had was to beg Supplies, as Lyſau- 
der had done, from ſome foreign Prince. And he 
was the moſt unqualified of any Man for this employ, 
for he was of ſo Noble and Generous a Spirit, that 
he cou'd ſooner brook Slavery under a Grecian 
Enemy, than bring himſelf. ro. flatter and careſs a 
Barbarian, who had nothing to value himſelf upon 
bur his Gold. However Neceſſity forc'd him to 


Lydia, and when he came to Cyrus's Palace, he 


bid one of the Attendants tell him, Callicraditas 


the Grecian Admiral was come to wait upon him. 


The Servant replyid, The King is not at leiſure now, 
he's drinking. Well, ſays Callicratidas, Dll ftay till 
he bas done. (1) The, Lydians upon this Anſwer 
took him for ſome ill-bred Clown. So when he 


ſaw himſelf laugh'd at, and lighted by the Bar- 


barians, he withdrew a-while, but upon his return 


not gaining admiſſion, , he reſented. it ſo highly, 


that he went immediately to Epheſus, reflz ing 


* 


with indignation (2) upon thoſe mean Wretches 


that firſt, cring d to Barbarians, and encourag'd 
em to be proud, only becauſe they were rich; 
he farther proteſted to ſome of his Friends, that 
as ſoon as he arriv'd at Sparta, he wou'd make it 


(1) In truth nothing appear d or their Gold, which is the real 
more mean to thoſe haughty Bar- | Cauſe of the Pride of ſuch wea!- 
barians than to ſee the Admiral | thy Barbarians, it is the Mean» 
of Greece waiting at the Gare till] ſpiritedneſs of Thoſe who ſtoop 
Cyrus was rifen. from Table. and cringe to them for the fake 
And I queſtion whether We, who | of that Silver and that Gold. If 


wou'd by no meant paſs for Bay- | ſuch Purſe-proud Fools were but 
barians, ſhou'd-not be of the ſame left to Themſelves, and were de- 


Opinion on the like Occaſion, | ſpiſed as they deſerve, their Pride, 


This Simplicity wou'd even to [like the Snuff of a Candle, wou'd . 


Us appear low and contemptible. | ſoon go out for want of Nouriſh- 
(2) It is neither their Silver, Iment. 


bis 
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before he cou'd pur em in execution. 
The proſpect of Affairs I6oking now _ dif- 

* the Confederates ſent an Ambaſſy to $þ 
to de 


n 
his buſineſs to reconcile the differences among the 
Greeks, aud unite em againſt the Barbarians, or at 
leaft perſuade 'em ſo far, as never to accept Aſſiſt.- 
ance from their hands againſt one another. Thefe 
feſolutions indeed were worthy” bf Callictatidks, 
whoſe Virtue and Bravery Were not inferiout to the 
gteateſt of the Grecians, but he was un happily 
raken off, after he had loſt the Vickory at Arginuſi, 


nt an At arts 
re that Ly/ander might be choſen Admiral, 
expreſſing very earneſtly the great confidence th 


had of Succeſs under his Conduct. Cyrus too dif- 


patch'd Letters thither to the ſume effect. Now 
there was a Law among the Ldredemonians that 
oblig'd em never to confer that Command twice 
upon the fame Perſon, yet they were deſirous to 
gratifie their Allies; (1) ſo they. gave one Acatus 
the Title, but Him the Power. This News was 
received with great ſatisfaction by the moſt for- 
ward and leading Men in the ſeveral-Cities: Fot 
he had long ſince rais'd their expectations, and 
given 'em hopes, that the Democracy ſhon'd ſoon 
be put down, and the whole Government devolye 
upon Them. | | 3 

Whoever takes an impartial view of theſe two 


Generals, will find in Callicratidas an open and ſin- 


cere Carriage, in Lyſander Craft and Cunning, for 
he ow'd molt of his ſucceſs in War to ſome under- 
hand trick, and never ſcrupled to prefer Intereſt to 
Honeſty; he thought Nature had fix'd nos diffe- 


rence between Truth and Falſhood, and ſo made 
Advantage the meaſure of both. When he was told, 


(1) This was a fine way of poriſe, and were glad to find their 
evading the Law, and might ſeem | Ambition gratified at once with the 
ſtrange, at leaſt in the Lacedemo- | Friendſhip of Cyrus, and Conde- 
mans; but They alſo cou'd tem- I ſcenſion of their Alli: s, 
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it was below the character of one deſcended: ſrotn 
Hercules, to relie upon Stratagems in War, be 
turn'd. it off with a Jeſt, and ſaid, When the Lion's 
ſirength fails, we muſs take in the \Fox's ſubrilty. He 
gave a remarkable inſtance: of his diſpoſition this 
way at Miletus. For when his Friends whom he 
had promis'd to help in ſubverting the preſent Gos 
vernment, had chang'd their Opinions, and fided 
with the contrary Party, he pretended openly tg 
be much pleas'd with their „ to de; 
ſire a reconciliation, but ſecretly thus contrived 

their ruin. Firſt he provok' d em to ſet upon the 
Multitude, and as ſoon as they had rais'd a tumult 
he Himſelf came up to the Head of em, and in 
the Ears of the common People gave em a ſevere 
reprimand, bur privately fomented the diſturbance, 
and aſſur'd em of his aſſiſtance. This treacherous 
management of his encourag'd the Rebels to ſtay 
in the City, where they were all kill'd juſt as he had 
delign'd. Androclides takes notice that this deceit- 
ful temper ran thorough the whole courſe of his 
Life; and it is ſaid it was a Maxim of His, that 
Children were to be cheated with Coctals, and Men 
with Perjury. In which he follow'd the Example 
of Polyerates of Samos; (1) though it is inex- 
cuſable in a General to imitate a Tyrant, and 


« 
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v0 very diſagreeable to the Character of à Spartan 
n to uſe his Gods more contemptibly than he does 
| his Enemies; (2) for He that over-reaches his 
for 2 
er- HIP 85 | 5 Adver- 
2 (1) Miese is much Matter in-] his Anbjects to his Oer. So that 
2 cluded in a few. Words. The| there can be a greater Difference 
de Character of a Tyrant is as much in nothing. | 
Id, oppoſite to That of a General as] (2) This is an undeniable Truth, 
to That of a King. A General | and ought to be engraven in the 
hoſe ſacrifices his own Intereſt, aſc, | Heart of every Man. To deceive 
n and even Life it ſelf for the Good | by a falſe Oath is ro ſtand in Fear 
3 of his Soldiers, whereas a Tyrant | of Men, and deſpiſe God. For 
1 on the contrary ſacrifices the In- God is the Band of the Oath, 
i tereſts, Tranquility, and Lives of and a faithful obſeryance of it 


ariſes 


Adverſary by a falſe Oath, declares he fears Him, 
and deſpiſes the Gods. e ? bins 85 „N 
Crus having ſent for Ly/ander to Sardis furniſſi d 
him with a round Sum of Money upon the Spot, 
and promis d him a great deal more, aſſuring him that 
if his Father ſhou'd refuſe to advance any he wou'd 
plentifully ſupply him out of his own Fortune, 
rather than he ſhou'd want, and when every thing 
elſe fail'd, he wou d melt down the Throne, on 
which he ſate to execute Juſtice, and which was 
all of maſſy Gold, and Silver. And before he left 
Sardis to attend his Father in Media, he aſſign'd 
him all the Cuſtoms and Revenues of the Cities, 
entruſted him with the Goverment of the Provin- 
ces, and taking him in his Arms conjur'd him not 
to engage with the Athenians till his return, pro- 
miſing to bring with him a powerful Fleet out of 
Phemcia, and Cilicia. 1 5 5 auf 
When the Prince was gone, Lyſander thought he 
had too few Ships to encounter the Enemy with, 
and too many to lie ſtill; ſo he cruis'd about ſome 
neighbouring Iſlands, and ſurpriz d gina, and 
Salamis, from whence he ſteer'd his courſe to A- 
tica, where he waited upon Agis, who was come 
down from Decelea to the: Coaſt ro ſhew his Land 
Forces what a | are Navy he had, which: made 
him Maſter of the Sea beyond his Expectation. 
But Lyſander hearing that the Athenians purſu'd 
him, made off, not without ſome confuſion, -to- 
wards Aſia, and finding the Helle/pont open with- 
out any guard, he atrack'd Lamꝑſacus by Sea, 
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ariſes from the religious Honour, The whole Chapter of that Phi- 
we pay Him, and is the inſepara- | loſopher is admirable, and well 
ble Companion of true Piety, as | worth reading. Even the Heathens tl 
Hierocles has well explain'd it in [taught what Notion was to be t\ 
his Notes upon the ſecond Verſe had of an Oath, and the inviolablo Di 
of Pythagoras Kat g4&s opnov, | reſpect with which ic was to be F 
perform thy Oath moſt religiouſly. I obier ved. La a 
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whilſt ora at the ſame time beſieg'd it hy Land, 
and as ſoon as the Town wa ſtorm'd, be gave his 
Soldiers the plunder of it. In the mean while the 
Athenian Fleet; conſiſting of an hundred and eighty 
Sail, were ſhaping. their Courſe for Zeus à City 
of Cherſo#eſus, but having intelligence that Lanp- 
ſacus was taken, they: alter dtheir meaſures and put 
in at Seton; whence after they had taken in Pro- 
viſionsi they went to the River Egos Potamos, where 


they were juſt oppoſite to the Enemy, who ſtiil lay at 
Anchor near Lampſaaus. Amongſt the Athenian 


Commanders Philocles was One, the fame who once 
perſuaded the People ro make an Order to cut off 
the Right Thumb of every Priſoner taken in War; 
to the end they might be diſabled from managing 
any Weapon, and yet be ſerviceable to em in 
handling the Oar. The two Navies were now in 
2 every mow expected an Engagement 

6 neut Morning; but Lyſander had quite other 
deſigns ; he commanded all the Seamen on board; 
a if they were to fight by break of day, and gave 
em a ſtrict charge to be in readineſs upon the firſt 
ſignal; he gaye the ſame orders to the Land- 
Forces who lay upon the ſhore : About Sun- riſing 
—— Fleet drew up in a line directiy be- 


fore the Latedæmonians, and gave the challenge; 


bur Lyſauder, tho his Ships had had all their Comple- 
ment aboard the whole Night, and ſtood facing 
the Enemy, wou'd not accept of it; but on the 
contrary ſent Orders by his Plinnares to thoſe Ships 
which were in the Van not to ſtir, but remain in 
the ſame Poſture without making the leaſt Motion. 

Towards the Evening, wlien the Athenians re- 
tir'd, he wou'd not ſuffer one Man to land, till 
two or three Gallies that he had ſent ro look out 
were returned; and had reported that they ſaw the 
Enemy diſembark. The next day the ſame Game 
was play's over again, and fo fot three or four 
Vol. IV. 3 days 


days together. This made the Atbenians very con- 
fident, and preſumptuous; they look d on their 
Enemies with Contempt, as. a-parcel of Cowards 
that dard not peep out of their Hole for Fear. 
During theſe Tranſactions Aleibiade: came on 
Horſeback out of Cherſonsſus to the Camp of the 


Athenians, and ſhew'd to their Generals two mate- 


rial Overſights. The Firſt was, that they had ſta 
tion'd their Ships near a naked Shore, without Co- 
ver, or Shelter; the Other, that they were at too 
great a diſtance from Seftos,. from whence. they 
were forced to fetch all their Proviſions; he re- 
preſented to them that their only OY Was to fail 
thither without loſs of time; for beſides that they 
cou'd then be ſupply'd plentifully from thence 
with whatever they wanted, and without running 
the leaſt Hazard, they wou'd be at a ſafer Diſtance 
from the Enemy, whoſe, Army being under the 
Command of a ſingle General, was ſo obedient, 
and fo well-diſciplin'd, that at the firſt ſignal they 
were prepared, and in a Condition to put their 
Orders in execution, whatever they might be. The 
Athenian Generals made no Account of theſe Re- 
preſentations of Alcibiades; on the contrary Tydeus, 
who was one of them, told him in a contumelious 
manner, He was not General, but the Power was 
with Them, who knew beſt how to make a right uſe of 
it. Alcibiades ſuſpecting by this Anſwer that they 
meant him no good, retir'd. | 


had done ſeveral times before, but to no purpoſe; 


Lyſander, when he ſaw 'em returning with diſdain 


and (as they thought) ſecurity to their Harbours, 
diſpatch'd ſome few light Veſſels to obſerve their 
motion, and bid the Captains row back as ſoon as 
ever they ſaw the Athenians land, and lift up the 
Golden Shield from the fore Deck, upon which 
Sign he would immediately make up to them. After- 


wards 


| When he was gone they offer'd Bartel as they 
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wards he gave orders to the Officers in the Fleet 


diligently to look after the Soldiers and Mariners, 


? 


and take cate they ſhou'd be all ready to fum in 


briskly upon the Enemy, at the firſt ſight of the 
Shield. By that time he had given his inſtructi- 


ons, the ſign immediately appeared, and che Trum- 
pet from the Admiral ſounded to Battel, the Shi 

ſer ſail, and the Land- men marched up along the 
ſhore to the Promontory. The diſtance between 
the two Continents was fifteen Furlongs, but the 
Sea- men were ſo eager and induſtrious, that they 
ſoon reach'd the oppoſite ſhore. Conon the chief 


Captain of the Athenians was rhe Firſt rhatdeſcry'd . 
them, and made what haſte he cou'd, to get his 


Soldiers on board. He was very ſenſible” of the 
Danger wherewith they were threatned, where- 
fore Some he commanded, Some he perſuaded, and 
Others he forc'd into the Ships; but all his endea- 


vours were in vain, his Men, not in the leaſt ſuſ- 


pecting any Surprize, were diſpers'd; one Party 
was walking in the Fields, another ſlept in their 
Tents, a third was gone to Marker. All This was 
owing to the Inexperience of the Commanders, 
who did not trouble themſelves with thinkin 
what might happen, and ſo keep upon the Guard 
againſt all Events. When the Noiſe and Cries 
of the Lacedemonians drew very near, and the E- 
nemy were juſt upon their Backs, Conon made his 
Eſcape with eight Ships to Evagoras King of Cy- 
prus. The Peloponneſians fell upon Thoſe that re- 
main'd; and either took or diſabled 'em All, Thoſe 
Soldiers that came to the relief of the Navy were 
ſlain in the attempt, Thoſe that thought to make 
their eſcape by flight, were purſu'd and taken. Ly- 
ſander rook three thouſand Priſoners with their 
Commanders, and ſeiz'd the whole Fleet, except 
the Admiral Gally, and thoſe few Ships that con- 
vey'd Cenon to Evagoras. Thus after he had com- 
| M 2 pleated 
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pleated this famous Victory by his own Counſel 
and Conduct, and in the ſpace of an Hour, with 
ſuch unexpected ſucceſs,” put an end to that War 


which had been fo long depending, and in which 


more r ecians loſt their 1 ives, than in all the Former, 
he return'd in Triumph to Lampſacus. 


For which Reaſon this Action, conſider'd in all 
its Circumſtances, was ſo ſurpriſing that it was 
thought a particular Providence was concerned in 
it. Some ſay Cafor and Pollux placed themſelves 
on each fide Ly/ander's. Ship, and attended this 
affair with extraordinary influence, (1) Others 
fancy'd a Stone, that ſcem'd to fall from Heaven, 
to bè an Omen of this overthrow. It was of a vaſt 
bigneſs, and fell by the River Egos. | The. Inbabi- 
rants of the Cherſone/e hold it in 2 Veneration, 
and ſhew it among their Curioſities to this Day. 
(2) It is. farther ſaid. that Anauagoras had forctold 
that One of thoſe Bodies which are fixt to the 
Vault of Heaven ſhou'd one day be looſened by a 
violent Shock, or Convulſion of the whole Ma- 
chine, and fall ro the Earth. For he taught that 
the Stars were not now in the ſame Places, where 
they had been firſt form'd; and that being of a 


ſtony ſubſtance, heavy, and of a ſmooth Superſi- 


cies, the Light they ſeem'd to give was not their 
Own, but a Reflection, and Refracłion from the 
Ather, or elementary Fire; that they were kept 
aloft by the rapid Motion of the Heavens, which 
at. firſt thruſt them out, when the Violence of the 


(1) Such pretended Miracles | fourth Year of the ninety third 
ere receiv'd with an eaſy Faith by | Olympiad, four hundred and three 
People naturally credulous, and | Years before the Incarnation. And 
ſuperſtitious. There were ſhewn | it is pretended that Anaxagoras 
at Troy two 2 Lumps, to] had deliver'd this Prediction the 
which Homer faith Fupiter had] eleventh Vear of the ſeventy eighth 

* upon a time faſtned the Feet | Olympiad, fixty-two years before 


orf Fame. chat Aion, Plin.11. 58. 
(2) This Battel was fought theft  - 


1 Primitive 
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Primitive general Whirl feparated the cold ponde- 


rous Bodies from the other Subſtances, and ftilt 
hinder'd them from falling, back to the Centre. 
But ſome Philoſophers maintain an Opinion 
more likely, and credible than That of Aandgoras. 
They hold that the Stars which are ſcen to fall, 
are not the Emanations, or Effluxes of the elemen- 


tary Fire, which go out the very Moment they 
are kindled, or lighted ; much leſs a Blaze, or In- 


flammation of ſeveral Particles of Air burſting out 
from under a too cloſe and narrow Compreſſion, 
and darting into the upper Region; but that. they 
really are Some of thoſe heavenly Bodies, whic 
from a momentary Relaxation of the rapidity of 
the Vortex, or ſome extraordinary excentrical Mo- 
tion, are ſhook, as it were, out of their Sockets, 
and fall to the Earth, not always upon Places in- 
1 but generally into the vaſt Ocean, Which 
is the Reaſon we do not ſee them. 
However this Opinion of Anaragoras is con- 
firm'd by the Teſtimony of (t) Damacbus, who in 
his Treatiſe of Religion tells us that for ſeventy 
five days together before rhe Fall of that Stone, 
there Was ſeen in the Heavens a large Globe of 
Fire, not fixt and immoveable,bur like an inflamed 
Cloud agitated this way and That by - Motions 
contrary and irregular, bur ſo rapid that with 
the Violence thereof ſeveral fiery Fragments were 
forced from it, impelFd ſome one way and ſome 
Another, darting like Lightning, or ſo many fal- 
ling Stars. So ſoon as the Globe had lighted on 
that Place, and the Inhabitants recover'd from 


(i) Inſtead: of Dumachus Voſſhes; | mueh for Anaxagoras; for he not 


and Others have with good Reaſon oniy ſtuff d his Writings with a 
put Daimachus. This Dainzachus|great many Fables, but was like- 
was of Plataa, and wrote 4 Hi-|wiſe.very ignorant in the Mathe- 


fory of India, and 4 Treatiſe of [maticks, as he is charged by 
Military Machines... The Teſtimo-|Strabe' in his firſt Boot. 
ny of this Writer does ot make 


M3 their 
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The, LIFE + 
their Fright had ventur'd towards it, they cou'd 
find no inflamable Matter, or the leaſt ſign of 
Fire, but a real Stone, which tho' of an extraor- 
dinary Size, yet was nothing in compariſon to that 
fiery Globe, which appear d at firſt, but ſeem'd 
no more than a Bit as it were crumbled from it. 
But They muſt have a good Opinion of the Vera- 
City of Damachus, who can ſwallow this Account. 
If it be true, it overthrows the Aſſertion of Thoſe 
who tell us that this Stone was a great Rock rent 
from the Ridge of ſome Mountain, and born for 


ſome time through the Air by the violence of the 


Wind, and that it ſetled in the firſt Place where 
that Force and Violence began to abate, and 
leave it. But why may We not in ſhort conclude 
that That which appear'd for ſo many days toge- 
ther was really a Globe of Fire, and his when it 
became extinguiſh'd and diſſipated it produced a 
thorough Change in the Air, and raiſed ſuch a 
violent. Storm or Whirlwind as to force this Stone 
from its native Station, and carry it to the place 
where it afterwards ſettled ? But theſe are Sub- 
jects proper for Inquiries of another nature. 
. Theopbraſtus tells us that Ly/ander, when the 


three thouſand Athenians, which he took Priſo- 


ners, were condemned by the Council, call'd Phi- 
docles and asked him what Puniſhment he thought 
that Man deſerved, who advis'd the Citizens to 


proceed fo ſeverely againſt the Grecians 2 Philocles 


not at all daunted in his Adverſity, reply'd, 20 
are no Judge in this Caſe, but do Tou uſe Your. Pri- 
ſoners as I wou d have. us'd You, if Jon bad been 
Mine. After this bold anſwer, with all gayety and 
cheerfulneſs he led on his Country-men, as if he 
had been going rather to.a Triumph, than his Ex- 
ecution, | 1 4 


When this Tragedy was over, Lyſander viſited 


all the neighbouring Cities, and commanded - 
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LYSANDER. 
the Athenians he found, upon pain of Death, to 
repair to Athens, His deſign was This, that the 
City being thus thronged m̃ight ſoon be reduced 
to Famine, and glad to ſurretider upon difcrerion, - 
as ſoon as he open'd the Siege. Where- ever he 
came he chang'd the preſent Government of the 


place, and put in a Lacedemonian as Chief, with 


ten other Aſſiſtants. Thus he dealt not only 
with his Enemies, but his Allies, and by this 
means had in a manner engtoſs'd ro Himſelf the 
whole Empire of Greece. He did not employ the 
Nobility or the wealthy Citizens in any part of the 


Government, but put it into the Hands either of 
private Friends or Strangers, and entruſted Them 


with full power of Liſe and Death. Many were 
executed whilſt he was preſent, and whoever ex- 
preſt any diſlike of his Friends proceedings. were 
ſure to meet with very hard uſage. This manage 
ment gave the Greeks an ill Opinion of the Lace- 
demonian Government. (1) So that Theopompas was 
a little out in his mark, when by way of drollery 
he compar d the Lacedæmonians to Vintners, 
who whilſt they pretend to entertain us with 
ſweet Wine give it a daſh of Vinegar; for Lyſan- 
der at the very firſt ſetting out intolerably oppreſſed 
them by his Ambitious and Tyrannical Offices. 

Having ſettled Affairs here according to his 
mind, and diſpatrchid Meſfengers to tell the Lace- 
dæmoniaus, that he ſnhou'd return to them with two 
hundred Sail in a very ſhort time, he appear'd be- 
(2) Plutarcd/s Cenſure of that] a worſe fort. But it was quite 
Poet is very juſt; It is the Cuſtom | contrary with the Lacedemonians 
with Vintners; and was even of in their manner of - Goyern ment; 
Thoſe who. entertain d at their | they fed their 5 Subjects im- 
Tables, as "we learn from the] mediately with bad Wine, with 
Goſpel, to ſerve up good Wine at | Wine that was eager, in taking 
firſt, and when the Gueſts have | from the Cities the, Adminiftra- 
drunk to a pitch, and loſt the Fa- | tion, and ſſubjecting them to the 


culty of diſcerning Good from | Power of the! moſt! Inſolent, and 
Bad, then to put t off with | Seditious, 2 
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foe Alia with ſack: 


of nothing leſi than the immediate ſurrendex of 
the City. But when he found the {ihenigns made, 


a, vigorous defence. boyand, his expe Sion. he re-, 


treated- into Afa, and made; the lame altezation in 
ed before, putting Some to death who! did. not 
ſubmit to his Tyrauny, and forcing Others to quit 


heir Country. He expelled all the natural Inhas 


bitants of Sames, and. gave the Exiles poſſoſſion of 
the City, He vs'd the ſame Barbarity do che Ins 
habitants of Saſtos, Which was then in- the; hands 
of the Athenians, and divided it among hie Sea- 
Don. _ 8 — — — — 
pleas aA the ir amane pxocce 185, THOUGH: A» 
gainſt their Enemies, and ze-ceſtabliſh'd the Seſti- 
an. But in all other Reſpects the Grecians: were 
well fatisfy'd.with, Leſander's Conduct, for by hie 
means the Æginetes were reſtor d to theig own 
Cities, of ubich the Atbeniams had injuſtiy: poſteſ d 
themſelves, as were the Melians, and o icyonians 
whoſe Cities: had been taken from Them, and 
given to Strangers. By this time Ig ſandar had in- 
telligance that there Was a Famine, in Athens, upon 
which he faild to the Piræum, and had no ſooner 
degan his Siege, but the City ſurrendred, ſabmit: 
ing to whatever Terms he demande. 
WTis reported among the | Lacedemonians, -\ that 
Tyſandri wrote to the Magiſtrates thus, Athens: is 
taten To which they return'd this Anſwer in the 
fame. way ; Tou ſay 'tis talen, we Tee But 
this was recorded rather as Laconick than true, for 
the Decree of the Ephori, in which were com- 
priz'd all the Articles of Capitulation, | Was con- 
ceiv'd in theſe Terms: Know, this is the Decree. of 
the Lacedzmonians ; Pull 'ye down the Pyræum, 
and the long Wall; quit all the Towns, yon are nom 


\ 


pofeft of, and keep your ſelves within A, een, 42 
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apon theſe Conditions,” 
775 "Thought 7 0 
ee for 
u muft obſerve 
"When theſe 
mam, they ſubtnitted to them, | 


Sa 


by the Advice of ee The 890 'of "Ancon ; 


which made Cleomenes, one of the 
_— vont 

and gave bel Walls into Nw 
Landeminions bai 


wk him — pe 


Hands of he 
in deflance' of em. 2 5 
wt ating contrary 10 f 

des. Hr rait d theſs" 


Is for the Pre/ 
City, and I for "the very fame reaſon wou'd have en 


deſtroy d; and if Walls only ſecure. a Cit Sparta, 
a has' None, 15 mma rx Tink ily * 


yo une 18 08 
to. the intention 


which he had 
Man, fdid he, I am 
entiments_ o Themiſto- 
ation off thy : 


Lyſander, as Toon as all the Ships except twelve, 
and the Fortifications of the eee were de- 


liver'&'info his hatzs, made his Entrance into the 
appen d to be on the Axtecnth of 
ba un (May) the very 
overthrown the Barbariam in the naval 
— near Salamis. Ele propoſed to them 4 change 
Government, and was for introduci he 
Them, as he had made in 


City 75 :which h 


day on which they h 


A eration among 
the other parts of Gy? bus Fox's them. more 
ſtubborm than he expect ch . Meſſeng 
oave the People to erp ry thi they 270 ale 
the Capitulations ;, that the Wall wer landing, 
the' the lime preſcribd for the demoliſbin 971 em 228 


expired, 3 and now finct "They bad: broke their firſt Arti 


(i) The E thought 
ſnoud Foo wil Fugitives- | 
Exiles at their Diſcretion, if hey 
obliged them to return to Athens. | 
Beſides, by: this Condition, which 
wa unjuſt in it ſelf, and: which 
* not in the Power of the 4. 


7 i 


they 7| 


ehenians to comply with, the 
Ephori —— always at their 
Mer and upon 2 Pretence 

they find) por perform'd- this Are 


ſy yy, might do 


—— what dunner * Ivjuftics 


aled.” 
they ple as 


Te E of 
cles n Ber. 

the Confideration..of. the. 4 
and th they were L_ to expect 


a Council of the Allies, tha 
be reduced to a: State af 8 arery 51 and thay a, The» 
Fay Commander. call'd. . at the ſame time 
| aan 8. to raſe 8895 Cit ele L things 

546 into Faiture G e grazing: of 
Ts Genera z RITA 

5805 After this Fn all the. General 

Officers were met . gl ch, Gro) 


uſician of Pho, g began to ing the W 
Vat ah of the Elass of Eur Ipides, \ Sis o * 


ix 15 ae Daughter of Ile great Aud, | = 
To thy guild eee Jow 1 come. : 


This touch'd them All ona \ fadden with Jene of 
Compaſſion, and gave. 'em occaſion to reflect, how 
barbarous i wou appear to lay: that City in ruia, 
which h been renovn 4 for the Birth and, Edu · 
eation * ſo. many famous Men. However, " Lyſane 
der finding the Athenians, entirely at his Diſcretion, 
ſent for T City Band of Made, ang; having 
oin'd them with Thoſe belo belonging ing to the, 

e pull'd.down the Walls, and burn'd the Ships, to 
| the ſound of their Inſtruments, at which.,his.Af- 
ſociates dancing, and crown'd with Garlands, ex- 
2 as much Joy, as if the end of other. Mens 

appineſs, had been the beginning of theit Own. 
After this, according to his uſual Way of dealing 


(1) The Auditors all at once | Thoſe of Electra. ho after ſhe 
apply d theſe; Verſes to the State | had beheld her Father aſſaſſinated 
of Athens, which after her Walls | found her ſelf in the Power of 
were. L was no . Fires mat Mir, reduced t to. e 
poor Cottage, or Hovel, an Miſery. | 
Circutoflances nearly efembled |,” 


wh 


Megaces it 1 re ried. 5 And dj L jo wake eee 
Ro | Aitbenians ſhou d 


baked boat r r . te At... 
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with conquer d People, he alter'd their Goyern- 


ment, appointed thirty Rulers over the City, and 


ten over the Piræum, 55 a ſtrong Garriſon in 
the Tower, and made Callibius, a Spartan, the Gc 

vernour, who upon ſome flight occaſion offer d 
to ſtrike Autolycus (a famous Wreſtler, the ſame 
whom X2nophon mentions in his Sympeſiacks) but 
the young Gentleman avoided the Blow, and gave 
Callibius a Fall. Lyſanger, though this reflect 
upon one of his Officers, ſeem'd not to be much 


diſturb'd at it, on the contrary he reprov'd. Calli- 


bius, telling him he was t confider that they were 
Free- men not Slaves, over whom-he. bad the Govern- 
ment. But Autolycus cou'd not carry it off ſo, for 
ſoon after the thirty Rulers caus'd him to be ſlain, 
on purpoſe to ingratiate themſelves with Callibius. 
yſander, when he had ſettled his Affairs, fail'd 
to Thrace, All the Money and Preſents which he 
had receiv'd (and. in all probability a Man in his 
Station muſt have receiv'd many) he ſent to Laces, 
demon by Gylippus, whom he had made Captain 
over the Troops in Sicily. This Glippus ripp'd up 
the Bottom of every Bag, and when he had taken 
out of each as much às he thought ſit, ſew'd em 
up again; but This was not manag'd.ſo cunningly 
as he imagin'd, for in every Bag it ſeems there Was 
a Bill that gave a particular account of its Sum; 
ſo that when he came to Sparta, having firſt ſe- 
cur'd, as he thought, under the Tiles of his Houſe 
what he had taken for his own uſe, he deliver d 
up his Charge to the Magiſtrates, and with a good 
aſſurance ſhewed them the Seals, as a mark of his 
Fidelity, But when they examin'd the Money, 
and found it fall ſhort of the Accounts expreſs d 
in the Bills, not ſuſpecting any Cheat in the Meſ- 
ſenger, they were ſomething ſurpriz'd at the diffe- 
rence, *rill Gylippus his Servant betray'd the Secret, 
and told em, by way of Riddle, hat he * os 
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or 4 great many Owls 20 roft in {he Crd 
Epbert 325 found our that by Owls Pieces 
bf Money were.to be underſtood, WT 3 moſt of 
> Coin then bore the Impreffion of an Owt in 
teſpect to the Hthenzans, and that the Ceramicus, a 
place in Arbens, ſo Tear becauſe of a Tile- kiln 
Thr by oy there nified likewiſe the Roof of 
667 0 the Tiles called Cer amo. 
Thas, . When came to be underſtood, 
Cylippus having ſtain'd his former Reputation with 
this mean Action, was aſham d to appear any more 
at 'Lacedemon. 
* of the Wiſen among the Spartans, | VER 


Bly upo n this occaſion, being ſenſible what an in 
ce Money had over moſt Mens Manners, 


ay how eaſily he Beſt were untere JA were 
ery, warm in their Reflections u pon L 
deftly preſfd the Maj ine to rg away 4 
Fog R ga of Gold 2 and Silver. This Debate 
was referr” 4 to a Council, and a Decree paſſed im- 
mediatcly, of which Theopompus ſaith irophidas 


£46, co ing in Subſtance, That no Money, 

her of G. 14 10 ſbou'd be receiv'd in Sparta, 
where e d paſs but the current Coin of the 
; Coun 1085 din was, of Iron dipp'd in Vine 
| whilt; it wh ed-hot, to make it bard and_unpli 
able, rhar it might not cafily be cover d 900 

Ovbunterfeit Braſs, or apply d 5 any other Service, 

It was moreoye r very 210 y, and That which. — 
moch in weight, was but little in value, -fo tw 
was very troubleſome to carry any conſiderable 
Sum. This Party that voted againſt keeping the 
Maney was over; Powers by "L/anger's Bite s, Friends, 
and at laſt it was decreed, that it ſhou'd be em- 
pare upon Publick Occaſions, and that it ſhou'd 
a. Capital Crime to convert any of it to Pri- 
vate Ge. But This did not at Aer Lycur- 
gus's 


was the 1 8 bur Epborus attributes it to PH. 
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LYSANDER 5 
„ who by a ſcarcity of Money inten- 
ded to prevent Covetouſneſs, which is genetally:: 
the ill conſequence of Riches. Now This was not 
ſo much prevented by forbidding che uſe of Ma: 
ney in Private, 2s. it was encourag d hy allowing 


it in Publick; and it cou d not be imagin'd, that” 


People who manag'd Wealth to ſo general an 
Advantage of the 1 ſhou'd chink it of 


no concern to Themſelves ; nay, (1) it is much more 
reaſonable to conclude, that the common Cuſtom 
of a Nation ſhou'd influence particular Men, than 
that the whole Nation ſhou'd be corrupted by the 
Actions of ſome Few, who upon any Miſdemeanor 
may be call'd to account, and reduc'd to a better 
ſenſe of their Duty, by ſound Laws and ſtrict Diſs 
cipline. So that the Order of State which we 
juſt now mentioned, was of no benefit to the Com- 
monwealth; for though the fear of Puniſhment 
was a pretty ſecure guard upon Men, not to ha- 
zard their Lives in treaſuring up Money, yet the 
Prohibition only heighren'd their Deſires, and if 
their Actions did not break out, at leaſt their Af. 
fections were tainted. But I ſhall ſay. no more of 
this Matter here, becauſe I have reflected upon ic 
in another place: * I the 
Lyſander, as we obſery'd before, being much en- Life of Ly- 
rich'd with Plunder and Preſents, rais d his Owõunß 
and ſeveral of the chief Commanders Statues in 
Braſs at Delphi, and cauſed two Stars to be made 
of Gold, repreſenting Caſtor and Pallax, (z) which 
diſappeared ſome time before the Battel of Leufrs. 
(3) The Galley Cyrus ſent him when he congra- 
„% Rees Fat th tulated 
(1) Thisis u fare Principle, andj © (2) They were teln away. 
confirm'd by the Experience of | Plutarch mentions it here as an ill 
all Ages. Evil Habits authorized | Omen, foreboding the Defeat of 
by publick Cuſtom, are infinitely | the Spartans at Leudtra. 
more dangerous than private Vi- | (3) Theſe forts of Preſents were 
ces. Of This Platarch gives us| much in uſe among the Ancients, 
an unanſorcrable Reaſon, — | Thus Aijfobulus preſented e 
| Wit 
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tulated him upon 
and Iv 


in the Treaſury of Bra 


his Victory, which waziof Gold: 
ory, and two Cubirs in length, was placed 


das, and the | ws: 7g * 
2 Aleranũrides of Delphi in his Hiſto 
2 conſiderable Sum left there by 


is account is not agreeable to the latter Cir- 


cumſtances of his Life. 


It muſt be: own'd,. that [never 
General had fo abſolute an Authority as Lyſander, 


yet his Pride and Haughtineſs of * ill car- 


ried him beyond it, inſomuch that (2 


Douris ſays, 


the Grecans rais d Altars to his Honour, and facri- 


ficed to him as a God. 


He was the Firſt that was 


complimented with yougs of TOO * of 


ba gy begun thus, 


25 the brave Leader of our Bands | 
Begin the Song, which Gods inſpire; | 
EL th Tuneful Voice, and Artful Hands : 
10 Pœan! touch the Lyre! | ea 


And the Samians decreed, (3) that the Feaſts which 
were celebrated in the Honour of Juno, ſhou'd 


now be transferr'd to — Cherilus (4) a Poet 


den. valued at five hundred Talents. 
- Galley of Gold arid ny 
proper congratul re- 
ſore for a Naval — The 
Galley 8 ed in the Tem- 
at Delphi, the Vineyard 
B Thus of Fupiter the Olympian. 
(.) This Alexandrides, or ra- 
E 7 * Book 
zarit The O om 
the Temple at Delphi. f 
(2) This was related at large 
in a Book written by Dowris, con- 


cerning the Samian Borders. As 


1er Gary 


Was 
(3) Inflead of | "Hpo?e. Fame 


they were called  Avoedydpta, . 


ſandria. This is a flagrant Ex- 
ample of that _ of Impiety 
to which Men are fre 
tray d hy Flattery. 
char Gods to Ma... Eun. 
often Monfters in their Room. 
(4) It is in the Text 7@r fs 


-TOAIT@Y Xoi px or Cberrilus one 


of the Citizens, but in the St. Ger- 
main Manuſcript it is Tay I 
TotnTGy Xoipiaovs Which is the 
true Reading. There muſt have 
been three Poets of this Name. 


we learn from Athenaus Til. vi. | The Firſt of Samos, who cele- 


brated 


ſander - 


any Lacedamonies | 


thy — 


There was a great emulation between (1) Auf. 
marhus of Colophon, and Niceratus of He#atla,” whe 


was always one of his Retitiue, afld ready upon al 


occaſioni to celebrate his Actions. Antflchus pre 


ſenting him with 'a'Panegyricksy erhich he was 


much pleas d with, was very ſplendid 


iy 'rewarded. 


ſhou'd write the beſt Poem in *DLyſander's Praiſe. 
The Laurel was given to Niceratus, Which Ami- 
macbus taking ill, ſuppreſs' d his Verſes. Plate, 
who was then a young Man, and an''admirer © 
Antimachus's Poetry, defir'd him to bear this lit- 
tle Misfortune with more Courage; telling bim 
(2) that Ignorance had the - ſame Hffect upen the In 


 tellelual Eye, as \Blindnefs bad apm tze Corporeuz 


and that i conſequently this Affront was not ſo much 
His unhappineſs as Theirs, who were not able to judge 
of bis Excellencies. Ari ſtionous, the Muſieian who 
had fix times won the Prize of the Pytbian Game 
openly declar'd, that if ever be had the fortune 0 


be Conqueror once morez be 400u'd"deelare himſelf Lys 


ſander's Diſciple, or even his Slave. 


- Lyſander's Haughtineſs and Ambition was alike 


uneaſy to his Superiors and his Equals; he had ſo 
many Creatures follow'd him, that he look'd upon 


brated in Verſe the Victory gain'd | der, than thoſe three Poets all to- 
by the Athenians over Xerxes, to- geteert... 
wards the ſeventy fifth Olympi- ' 
ad. The Second was this Cheri- 
lus of Sparta, who was always ar 
Lyſander's Heels, and lived abo 
Seventy Years after | tbe Firſt. 
The was the Charilus of A. 
lexander, ho flouriſh'd. upwards | way. However, his Style was 
of Seventy Years after this Battel] ſaid to be a little too verboſe and 
gain'd by Lyſander. This has been | bombaſtick, 1 


2 
= 5 
5 k of 


an unlucky Name in Poetry; for] {2) This is the only reaſon. ta | 


we have not one Line of theſe] be alledged now-a-days to our 
Authors in being; Plutarch alone | modern Criticks, who judge as 
has done more Honour to the] ill of the Ancients; i wou'd' 
<Lhenians, Lyſander, and Alexan-| bring them into Contempt. 


every 
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n mn. | 
| {{ nod ſon 
| | e — Diſs, A es ſo re- 


that he _ 
| * — of e his 
＋ be bels Strangers chat hunib 
t 1 ings and, ded with his Party, he was 190 
liberally grateful, and rewarded their Seryices with 
unlimited Commiſſions,. to govern Cities as abſd- 
2294 f they pleas d: But an Enemy ſeldoma ef- 
4 his. th ogy and That was never; ſazisfy'd 
—.— the death of the Offender... To compaß 
[his he ſtuck at nothing that Was baſe or treche- 
. 2 is js Pain any n with the: Ms. 
Sie 1 1k Alber, he Was ad 

2 — 5 themſelves by flight. To pgevent 
unly ſwore, not a Man of chem ſhould ſuſ. 
This they were all ſo oredulous at 00 
b. e Word; nay; Many. who -apotr ap- 
prehenſion of | Puniſhment bad before ded, 
appeat'd abroad again; ſo that when he had got em 
all in his pewer, he ordet'd eight hundred of em 
to be ſlain at one exetution. In every. City be 
excrcis'dCroelties of this nature, and no Man cou'd 


popular — He did not only ſaerißer 
Men to his own private Caprices, but with 
fame barbatitz tic) d either the Malice or 
vctoulneſs of Þ Friends. From whenec £veocles's | 
Saying became famous; That Greece rad never. 


bear t Lyfanders. Theqbrafs fas, thar-vcbi> 


tratus apply'd the ſame. thing lcibiades z but 
This was not, ſtrictly — ſo applicable % 
Alcibiades. He was indeed vain, inſolent, and liz 
*urious, which made him diſagreeable, but the 
Sowreneſs of Lyſander's Temper, and his DI 
made Him N Ras ack 


e : 


be ſafe who was ſuſpected of any inclinations to 
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Pharnabazns,. 
very ill K 2 WN. ſent Informers 
Sparta: The. Magiſtrates took * 
to . and put ſome of hi Bun to 
death, amongſt which 4 Dy fk Ny un 0= 
rar, vhongains the late Law was andy ga 
ver in bis poſleſſionʒ. in did they ſt 
E his Aeg ut they hop br jm x, fy 
me by their Scytale. The. nature and uſe of 


e 9 


which was This; When the Ma ſires ee their 
Commiſſion to any Admiral or 


r 99 5 
ö 


two round jeces of Wood, bo 


breadrhi and thickneſs, One they kept 119 0 — ; 


the Other as deliver'd to their Officer, {ot hat when 
they had any thing of. moment whic h they. would 


ſecretly convey to him, they cut 2 long narrow 
ſcrowl of Parchment, and rowling it about their 


own Staff, one Fold cloſe upon another, they.wrote 


their buſineſs on it; when, they had wrote, What 


they had to ſay, they took off the Parchment and 
ſent it to the General, He apply'd it to LY on 
Staff, which, being juſt like. That of the M 


| ſtrates, the Folds fell in with one another, 
as they did at the Writing, and the he 


which, before it was-wrap'd up, were confuſedly 
disjoin'd, ; and altogether unintelligible, 1 
now very plainly. 1 $364] 

Lyſanger, who was then in the Helle pours was 
ſtartled; at the Scytale, and being conſcious how 


ill he bad uſed Pharnabazus, thought this Meſſage 


was chiefly upon his Account, ſo he took all - 
care imaginable to have a 8 peedy Conference with 
him, and hoped by a little Diſcourſe to compoſe all 
Differences between them. When they — he 


deſir'd him to give another Information to the Se- 


nate, and to contradi& what his Meſſengers had 
told them before. Pharnabazus ſeem'd to comply 


with theſe Propoſals, but, as it is in the Proverb, 


Vo I. IV. N (t) He 


"after he he had been I and 
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1) He put the Bite upon the Birr; for he wrote a 
ctrer in Lyſander's Preſence according to His Di- 
rectious, but had contriv'd'ts have Another by him, 
which was to a quite co effect; fo: 3 
came to ſeal the Letter, he put That upon bim 
Ve he had writ under-hand. Ly dr returns 
ro Latetdemm, and attending ſtrates, 
As wA their Cuſtom, - at the Palace, he deliver'd 
berg" Letter to them, which he was pret- 
3 uffar'd Wow'd take off his greateſt 
ation tor he knew Pharnabaxus was much 


vad by he Lareflemoniavs, as being an ex 
Soldier, and a Favourite of Artaxerxrs. Tue 


gifrate read the Letter, and ſhew'd it 
was much furptiz'd to meet with what e had 
not ini the leaſt ſuſpeRted, and in great confuſion 


left the Palace. 


Some Days after he went to the Magiſtrates, 
and told them he was obli god ro go to Ammon 
Temple, and pay that Sacrifice which he had 
Vow'd to him before the Battel; and it is indeed 

reported, that Amon appear d to him in 4 Dream, 
ed the Aphygeans , upon which, a8 
the God had directed, he rais'd the Siege, and bid 
æuns ſacrifice to Ammon, and that for the 


. 


eaſon He haften'd to facrifice to. the God 


in his Temple in Libya : But it is generally believ d, 


that This was only «Pretence, and that the true oc- 
caſion of his retirmg was a ſuſpicion, that the 
wr would call him to an Account for ha- 
ving rul'd ſo long without controul: hishaughty 
Spirit cou'd not brook Submiſſion to any Body; 
like an Horſe, that after he had been free a great 


e 


TiCay pd Kpnr a, put the play the Cretan, and Ae 
Cretan por the Cretan, for the | to iye, were confider'd as one and 
Cretan: paſſed for the preateſt] the fame thing, 
Cheats and Lyars in the World; 


while, 
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while, and in pen Paſkyre, is very unwil- 
ling SEE 2 pic (LR 
to the manage: af his Riger. . 
ther Account! of his retiring, | 
tion by and by. "Wherever th 8 5 ry 
found it very difficult to iſtrates Jeayey 
and when _ much a 11 1 1 their 


eonſent td hi V the Ki Sparta Mp 
2 that aſd of their: 059 m were in the 
ſaſſion of bis: Friends, that He gonſeq myſt 
needs have.a great ſway 7 any em, "om, de kelp 
to be, receiv'dvby am wich all the dei que a 
their great Commanger and Patron, ne Inte», 
reſt made him in effect Maſter of al all Greece, at- 


tempted to diſpoſſaſs them and replace the G 


vernment in the Hands of the People. 
Theſe Proceedings 


poſſeſs d themſelves of the :Caftier of (1) 

took Arms againſt the bon 82 

_ 4 — eee 
great haſte to Ir perſuad 

demomans to by the Qligarchy which. 

had cab d, and and repreſs the forwordneſi of t 


People. To this.end they remixted an Hundred. 


Talents to the Thirty Tyrants to enable them ro 
continue the War, and declared Lyſander Himſelf 
chief Commander. But the two Kings envy- 


ing his Greatneſs, and afrgid left he ſhou'd be Ma- 


ter of Athens a ſecond time, : reſolved that One of 


them ſhoy'd be preſent in chat Expedition. 


cordingly 1 march'd into Attica, in Ap- 


pearance to ſupport che Tyrants againſt the Peo- 
ple, but in reality to put an end to the War, a 
prevent Lyſander from having Athens once more at 


bis Mercy. This deſign he compab'd very cafilys 


(1) A Caſtie above Athens very ſtrongly ſitysted, vid. Heros, 
ts, 3. of his Grecian Hiſtory, 


rais'd ayery. where new dis: 
ſturbances; and Gr of all the Atbeniaus 7 22 


his ee, c 


7 
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. 
for he wrought the | Athenians into a good Under- 
ftanding among Themſelves, compòs d che Tumults, 
and ſo put a ſtop to Tyſander s Ambition. How- 
ever, the Athenians flying out again ſoon after, (i) 


4 


the whole Blame was charged upon' Pauſaniat. Ir 


Was ſaid, that taking vut of the Peoples Mouth 


the Curb of the Oligarchy, he had by that means 
made them headſtrong, and encouraged them to 

row inſolent and licentious. At the ſame time 
it gave Lyſander the Reputation of an upright Man, 
who never employ'd his Arms either for the gra - 
tification of his Friends, or his 'own Fame, but 
purely for the Glory of Sparta. 

" Lyſander's Courage and Spirit appear'd in his 
Expreflions, no lefs than it did in his Actions. 
Once when the Argives ' contended about their 
Bounds, ' and thought they cou'd make a better 


Plea than the Lacedænonians, he held out his Sword, 


and ſaid, (2) He that'is Maſter of This will befs make 
ont his Title. At another time when à Megarean 
talked big in a Converſation, he gave him this Re- 
privand, (3) By Tower Leave, Friend, thoſe Words of 

ours require a Place of Strength and Safety, When 
the Beotians ſtood wavering whether they ſhould 
engage on his fide, or his Enemies, he told em 


(1) This is a flagrant Taſtance ( ſander- commended for a good 
of the Injuſtice and Capriciouſnels | Subje&, and One that. did no- 
of the People. Pauſanias had jyſt | thing but for the Intereſt of his 


gain d his Ends at Athens, and Country. 


done as he was deſired by the] (2) This Maxim is of a very 
Spartans, in reſtoring the Govern- antient Date, and I may venture 
ment of the People, and by that | ro ſay, unjuſt as it is, it will ne- 
means clipping the Wings of Ly- | ver want Abettors. In magy Ca- 
ſander's Ambition. Some time} ſes a Man's Right is meaſured by 
after This the A4rkenians making | bis Sword, /: js 
an ill uſe of that very Government, (3) Intimating that ſuch big 
make an Inſurrection, and imme- Words became only the Mouth of 
diately Pauſanias is condemn'd for | a Man who was in a place of 
it. He is accuſed for having a- | Safety, and figod in fear of no- 
boliſhed the Oligarchy, and Ty- thing. a 
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LYSANDER. | 
they muſt: come to ſome reſolutionꝭ for he wou'd 
be with 'em ſpeedily, and bad em conſider. whe- 
ther they had rather be viſited in a friendly or hoſtile 


manner. When the Corinthians had: deſerted the 


League, he march'd to Corinth at the Head of his 
Army, in order to aſſault it; but whilſt the La- 
cedemonians were in a Quandary, and ſeem'd afraid 
to begin the Attack, a Hare happen'd to ſtart out 
of the Trenches, whereupon he ask'd them, if 
they were not aſhamed to fear thoſe Enemies, whoſe 
55 is ſuch, that the very Hares ſleep under their 

allsP-* 1 © % ü a a0 ; 

After (1) Agis's Death, Ageſilaus his Brother, and 
Leotichides his ſuppoſed Son, were the Pretenders to 


the Crown. Ly/auder, who had been Agefilaus's 


Lover, perſuaded Him to claim his Right to the 
Kingdom, as being legitimately deſcended from 
Hercuies, whereas it was very much ſuſpected that 
Leotychides was the Son of Hlcibiades, who had been 
obſerved to be familiar with Agis's Wife Timea, 
during the time of his Exile in Sparta, and Agrs 
computing the time, concluded that he Himſelf 
cou'd not be the Father, ſo openly diſown'd him, 
and negle&ed him as a Baſtard; yet afterwards 
when he fell ſick, and was carried to Herea, by 
the importunity of the Youth himſelf, and his 
Friends, juft before he died he declar'd before ma- 
ny Witneſſes that Leotychides was his lawful Son, 
and deſired them to teſtify rheſe his laſt words to 
the Lacedemonians; which accordingly they did. 
Every Body reſpected Ageſilaus as a very deſerving - 
Man, and Ly/ander's Intereſt and Authority ſerv* 
very much ro ſtrengthen his Party, ſo that he be- 
gan to think he could not fail, when Diopbites, 
2 great Dealer in Prophecies, oppos d him on Ac- 

(1) Xenephon, Lib. 11. tells usy come in his Return from Delphr, 
that Agis tell fick at Heres, a] and that he was carry d to Sparta 
City of Arcadia, whither he was| where he dicd. 

| ; — count 


The LITE T - 
coumt of his Lameneſa, and for that purpole cited 


Proud as thox art, Sparta, beware ' // 
| | Hob thou obey'ft i limping Heir! + 
Mar and Diſcord without end. 
| | Shall on that luctleſ Hour attend; 
Every Labour, every Fate, 1 
That can waſte, or fink a State. 


(i) Many believ'd the Interpretation, and began 
to favour Leotychides's Party. But P by 1 
that Diopitibes hd miſtook the Senſe of the. Oracle, 
that it was not meant the Lacedæmonians would br 
unhappy under a lame King, but that they would 
be a People if they ſuffer'd the Poſterity of 
FHertults to be govern'd by e Princes. 
Having thus put a plauſible Conſtruction up- 
on the words of the Oracle, and being other- 
wife one that had a great intereſt among the 
People, he prevailed with them to make choice of 
Ageſilaus. As ſoon as He was ſettled in his King- 
dom, Lyfander preſſed him very earneſtly to make 
War upon fa, putting him in hopes of raiſing 
Himſelf to a great reputation by the Conqueſt of 
Perſia; ro Further this deſign he writ to his Friends 
in fa, and defir'd they wou'd petition dgef- 
tans to accept the Command of their Forces a- 
gainſt the Barbarians. They comply'd with his 
—— and ſent Ambaſſadors to Lacedæmon for that 
purpore. OT; > 


(1) Indeed the Oracle ſeem's | Lameneſs exclude him from 
very clear and expreſſive; it de-] the Throne to which he had a le. 
clared agzinſt a lame Reign, and] gel Right? But the Oracle hall 
Ageſilaams wis lame. But Lyfan- mother Senſe, very different fron 
ders Explication, by which he] Both of Theſe, as we ſhall ſee 
made it appear that the Expreſſion | when we come to the Life of 
was figurative, is very ingenious | Ageſelaxs. | 
andplauſible, Why muſta Princes l 


(1) Ageflans 
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Ambition: ander was too forward in g ae 


L'Y SANDER. 

(1) Ateſilam thougbt bimſelf no leſs ohli 
Lyſander for this faucur, than be had been * 
for his Ki (0 Bur awbitious Spirits, how 
ever other wiſe qualified for e e N Let 
dred in their way to Glory by that Envy 
they generally bear to their An and A ud 1185 
Them the chief Oppoſers hom they might make 
the greateſt. Promoter of their Heroick Actions. 
Thus Ageſilaus at firſt choſe Igſauder for his par- 
ticular Favourite, made him one of his Cabinet 
Council, and conſulted him upon all Affairs of mo- 
ment; but when they came into Af, haying lit» 
tle acquaintance there, the People ſeldom addreſs 'd 
mein to Him, but made their greateſt Court. 

to Lyſander, Some upon the account gf à former 
Familiarity and Friendſhip, Others out af ry ul 
Compliance. Thus, as it often happens. 0 Pls 
2 chief Actor repreſents ane of a mean C 
yet is much taken notice of, while He 2 55 


ſonates the King has but 4 ſmall gh be 
regarded by the Spectators; ſa 


had all that was really valuable bn OE on 3 5 
and left the King only the empty name of Po! 15 
Indeed Both of 2 em — to have moderated 


thoſe honours which ought-Grſt to have N 
Azefilays; On the other fide A: dd ith, 
unhandſomely to diſcard a Fig that he 41 


Ie | qtainhy » cen leads them ts look 
as we geſilaus to 2 invi f as their Enemies —— 
ted to the Command of all Greece | Rivals, —— Councils Might be 


age | ahi 


; 2 highly ofeful 5 er el uf 
the Sp Throne, was | them in promatin 
his Own ” 8 Wi Segen an evident 


(2) This Reflection contains 10 Inſtance. and modern Hiftory is 
it a very neceſſary far Prin- able to ſupply us with Examples 
ces, and All ſueh wow a bekg of the fame Nature, 10 no leſs 


| conliderable, in laying beforethery | inſtructive. 


the miſchicvgus Effects of * | 


— 


— 


ſo much obliged to. For firſt of all he never gave 


him any opportunity of appearing with reputation, 
never put Fm in 15 2 of Conti | ; beſides, 
whoever he engaged for, was ſure to miſcarry, and 
to be thought Liſauder's Friend, was fault enough 
to deſerye the King's Diſpleaſure. e 
_ Lyſander was ſo unſucceſsful in every thing he 
underrook, and found ſo often that what he de- 
ſigned as a kindneſs was prejudicial to his Friends, 
that he deſired them to forbear their Addreſſes, and 
take no publick notice of Him; that they ſhou'd 
either ſpeak to the TOY or to thoſe Fa- 
vourites Who had more intereſt than He at preſent 
to prefer em. Upon This many gave him no far- 
ther trouble with their concerns, but ſtill eonti- 
nued their 2 to him, and waired upon him 
in all places of publick entertainment. 'Thisgriev'd 
Ageſilaus yet more, when he ſaw all his endeavours 
to call off the People's Affections from Lyſander 
were in vain; ſo to ſhew his reſentment, when he 
preferr'd even common Soldiers to the higheſt 


Poſts in the Army, and made them Gòvernours of 
er He affronted Ly/ander ſo far as to make him 


Overſeer of his Provifions, and then by way of de- 


riſion, and to inſult the Joniam, he faid, let them 


nom go, and make their Court to my Butcher.- Ly- 
ſander cou'd brook this uſage no longer, and re- 
ſolved freely to tell the King his mind: Their 
diſcourſe was very ſhort and Laconick. In good 


truth, Ageſilaus, ſays Lyſander, yon know very well 


bew to leſſen Your Friends. Yes, ſays he, when they 
affect to be greater than myſelf, and tis juff They 
ſbou d have the greateſt ſhare in my power who moſs 
endeavour to promote it. Lyſander reply'd very mo- 
deſtly, Sir, This is rather what you pleaſe to Say, than 
what J ever Did; but Ibeg of you, for the ſake of thoſe 
Strangers here, who have their Eyes upon us, to al- 
low me ſuch a Poſt under You, wherein I may be leaft 
L fuſpeated, 
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ſuſpefted; and at uſeful to' you. This füvbur was 


.. and he wäs ſent Ambaſſador to the 


elleſpowt + and the” Hedid bear ſome ſecret grudge 
to the King, yet That did not hinder him from 
2 very faithful diſcharge of his Duty. He per- 
ſuaded Mithridates the Perfian, who had fallen out 
with Pharnabazus, to revolt with all the Army 
under his Command, and brought him over to Age 
flaus : However, he was not employ'd upon any 
other ſervice, bur returned: in diſgrace to- Sparta, 
not only highly incens'd againſt Agefilaus in parti- 
cular, but diſpleas'd'more than ever with the whole 
frame of the Government. we e * 


Things had been a great while ripe for Change, 
and People were ready to break into Rebellion; he 


reſolved therefore not to miſs the opportunity, but 
ſet it on foot as ſoon as poſſible. His ſtratagem 
was This; Some of the Heraclidæ who came into 
Peloponneſus, and mix'd with the Dorians, were 
now grown — numerous and powerful in Sparta. 
Of Theſe,two F 

to Succeſſion in the Kingdom; Thoſe were the 
Eurytiontidæ and the Agiadæ ; the Reſt, notwith- 


ſtanding their high Extraction, had no greater ſhare 


in the Government than what was common to the 
meaneſt Citizen. For They only who cou'd plead 
moſt Merit, had the beſt Titles to the common Re- 


ward of Virtue. Lyſander was one bf Theſe, and 


when he had gain'd ſo great a Reputation by his 
Actions, had many Friends, and much Power, he 
was uneaſy to ſee That City which ow'd its en; 
creaſe chiefly to Him, rul'd by Others no bettet 
deſcended than Himſelf. So he contriv'd to alter 
the Settlement which confin'd the Government to 
two Families only, and give all the Heraclide an 
equal right to it; nay, Some ſay not to the Herg- 
ide only, but to all the Spartans, and make it a 
reward not ſo much of Hercules's Poſterity, as of 


Thoſe 


14 


"Y 


amilies only cou'd-claim any Right 
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The LIFE of 

Thoſe who bravely imitated that valour which 
gave Him a place among the Gods. He had great 
hopes that when the Kingdom, 64 thus, to. be 
diſpos'd of, no Spartan could appear with. thoſe 
advantages that He cou d: Upon which ie 
firſt he endeavour d to inſinuate the reaſonablene 
of this change into private People, and learn d by 
H art a fine Oration which Clean of Halicarnaſſus had 
made for him upon that Subject. But when he came 
to reflect on the Difficulties of this Undertaking, 
which was not to be effected by ordinary Means, 
he had Recourſe to Extraordinary. For as in Tra- 

dies, when any thing of great importance is to 
2 effected, the aſſiſtance of me God is made uſe 
of, ſo He to promote his Deſigns, with more colour 
of Authority, had recourſe to Oracles, preſuming 
he ſhould prevail upon more Citizens by the Fer- 
ror of Thoſe, than he could perſuade by Clean 
Eloquence. Epborus ſayts, that after he had in vain 
endeavour'd to corrupt the Pythian Oracle, and as 
unſucceſsfully ſent Phericles to corrupt Dodoxa, be 
went himſelf ro Ammon, and proffer'd the Prieſts 
prodigious Sums of Gold, who with great indig- 
nation rejected his Bribes, and ſent People to ac · 
cuſe him at Sparta; where he met with ſuch fa · 
yourable Judges that he was eaſily clear d from 
their Impeachments; upon which the Lilyans took 
their leave of the Spartans in this manner, (i) 
M ben you come to live among us in Africa you'll 
find us more impartial Judges. Now there was an 
antient Prophecy which foretold that the-Laceder 
enonians ſhould ſome time or other inhabit; Africa. 
Lyſander's Deſigns in this matter were very ſubtile 
and intricate, and managed by very great Politi- 


Iii) By This they gave the Spar- j and that they ought to go and 
rams to ö — 2 . leam of Them the Duty they 
 quittal of Tyſander was in Viola - were under, both to the 

don both of Juſtice and Religion, \ and the Other. | 


eians: 
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cians, ſo in order to clear the whole intrigue-we 
mul rs EI J ff cee 
tion, up to its firſt Principles; I ſhall the f 
2 explain it as it is related by (1) Ephorus, 
a great Hiſtorian as well as Philoſop PRs ; 


* 


There was a Woman in Pomus Who being with 


Child, pretended Apollo was the Father. ny 
with a. great deal of reaſon fuſpefted it, Others 
were I. ech as to believe it. Wherefore 
when the came to be delivered of a Son, ſeveral 
of the greateſt Quality in the Country rook pe- 
culiar care of its Education, and for ſome reaſon or 
other gave it the Name of Silenus. (2) Lyſander 


taking hold of This Occurrence, made it the Ground 
of his whole ſtratagem, and choſe ſuch Confidents 


to afliſt him in it, whoſe Character might bring 
the ſtory into reputation without the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of forgery. To make the beſt advantage of 
This, they ſpread abroad another Story, that there 
were very ancient Oracles cloſely conceal'd in the Cu- 
Reedy of the Prieſts at Delphi, and is was upon record, 
that they were not to be profan'd by vulgar hands, 


in ſome future Age One ſhould ariſe who could mani- 
5 67 prove himfelf the Son of Apollo, and challenge 
to Himſeif the Interpretation of theſe Myſteries. When 
the credit of this report was well eſtabliſhed a- 
mong the People, Si 
the Prerogative of his Birth. The Prieſts who 


neither was it lawfnl for any Man to read them, till 


was to come and demand 


(1) Polybins, and after Him 
Strabo, put a great Value upon 


Ephorus, as a very good Hi- 
ſtorian ; and yet they cou d not 


forbear blaming him in many Ca- 


ſes; Strabo particularly condenms 
him for having mingled, or ra- 


ther inſerted nothing but Fables 


in what he has written concern- 


ing Delphi, tho' he had promis d 


to avoid all fabulous Accounts, 
eſpecially in that particular Point. 
is does not favour much ei- 


ther of the Hiſtorian, or Philo- 


opher. | 
(2) It is very likely that the 
Whole was of his Contrivance, 
and that He had taught the Wo- 
man ber Leſſon. | 


were 
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were Confederates in this — were ſtrictiy to 
examine into every circumſtance and particular of 
his Nativity, and afterwards being fully convinced 
that he was the true 8on of Apollo, were to de- 
liver up their charge to bim: and then the, Son 
of the God waz do unfold iti publick all thoſe Ora- 
cles, eſpecially ' That, for the ſake of which the 
whole Plot had been contriv'd, relating to the Go- 
vernment of 12 wherein it was to be declare 
that it would be more for the Honour and | Intere 
of Sparta to break the preſent ' Suice/ion, and for the 
uture chuſe their Kings out of the moſt deſerving 
Men in the Commonwealth. Büt when Siletus was 


grown up, and every thing ready for Action, the 
Thole buſineſs miſcarry'd by the Cowardice of 


One that was an "Agent i in Fl whoſe Heart failed 


him juſt at the time of Execution. However no- 
thing of This was diſcover'd white yſander liy d, 
for he died before Agbfilaut return'd out of Ala, 
after having unfortunately 'embark'd his Country 
in a War againſt the Beotjays,' or rather involy'd 
all Greece in it, for the thing is related both ways, 
Some laying” the Blame upon Him, Others upon 
the Thebans, and Others charging them Both with 
it. (1) To the Tbebans it is obſected that they oyer⸗ 
turn'd the Altar, and prophan'd the Sacrifice A 5 
.flaus was offering in the Town of Aulis, and that 


(z) Androclidas and n having | been cor- 


'rupred 


6% Xenophon gives a full Ac-, ſing to attend them wiki Er- 
count of This in the third Book. pedition againſt Pireus, and ad- 
of his Grecian Hiſtory ; He faith | viſing the Corinthians to do the 
the Lacedemonians gladly laid hold | like; and laſtly, for their hindering 


of the firſt 2 ity of arming | Ageſilaus from ſacrificing at 4. 


againſt the Thebans, to whom they 2 overturning the Altar, propha- 
bore a Grudge of a long — ; the — and refuſing 
for that they had claimed to Them- to ollow him into Aſis. 
ſelves a Tenth of the Treaſure | (z) Plutarch in this Place too 


taken at Decelea; for their refu - lighty skims over ſome Circum- 


* 
_= dS Conn De. 


a 1a K © =, If 


a Kfer ern 


who bad conceiy'd 4 
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ed by the King of Perſia, they: ſet upon the 
(1 Phocaan, and laid waſte their Country, to draw 
upon the Lacedemonians this: confederate War bf 
the Grecians. They who make Ly/ander the Au- 
thor of this War, ſay He was offended that the 
Thebans alone, of all the Confederates, ſhould lay 
Claim to a Tenth of the Spoils taken from the 


' Athenians at Decelta, and — they complain'd of 


his ſending Money on his own Account to Saria. 
But —— proyok'd him moſt againſt: the Thehans 
was that They ſhould be the Firſt to furniſi>ake 


** 16G} * L 
ances. not well 3 f Theſe Men 4 
which a more perfect and ot hg Ne the r thus bribed: 
may not beuriwelcometo the Res · by the King of Perfis, wiſtly cou- 
der. This ſhall be ſopply'd out of | fidering NS the he- Lacedemonians 
Xenophon, who writes. that. when — not beiche Firft ro.break 
Tithranſies perceived Ageſclaus, With their Allies, if Some of Them 
| did not begin the War by ſome 
Contempt for the King of Perſia, | AR of \Hoftility, -perſiaded the 
had no thoughts of quitting Aſia, | Locrians'to pillage a Tract of Land 
but on the contrary was in great | that was in diſpute betwixt the 
Hopes of ſarprizing the Prince, | Phocians and Thebans, not doubt · 
was at a Joſs what courſe” to te ing but the Phocians wou'd im- 


in that Extremity, and after | mediately,” by way of Repriſal, 


bad thoroughly conſider d of it, | enter Locrig with: an Army. T 
refoly'dio ld Thwewatas the Ale "wang ri he in their Con — 


lian with Fifty Talents to be di-] The Na fell into Yoke 
Contributions, = 


ſiributed among the ſeveral 'Go-| raiſed great 

vernours in the Cities of Greece. upon Andreclidas and his Adbe» 
That Timoerates gave part there- rents perſuaded the Thebans, to 
of to Androclidas, Iſmenias, and] March to the Aſſiſtance of the 
Galaxidorus at Thebes; to Timolags| Locrians, The Thebans without 
and Perianthus at Corinth, and at | any more ado'invade Phocis, and 
Argos to Cyclo, and his Adberents, | ravage the Country. The Pho- 
Thar thereupon theſe Cities began to | cians ſend for Succours to to Sparta, 
cry out againſt the Lacedemonians, | declaring that They had not be- 
and that from thence ſprung the | gun the War, but that they had 
Combination of Greece - againſt | been forced to enter into the Ter- 
Sparta. Xenophon does not name} ritories of the Locrians in their 
Amphiteus, but Pauſanius deſigns | own Defence; the Lacedemonians 
him with only a ſmall change] very readily lay bold of this Oc- 


in bis Name, for he calls bim] cafion to declare War againſt the 


Amphuemis, Thebans, 
(7) This likewiſe wants a far- 


_” = 0X Jr 4 
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Athenians with Mrans to revover their — | 
breaking the Yoke of the Thirty + gre 
He bud eftabliſh'd at Athens; and for the 
tenanot of which rhe Lacedommians had pi 
an inhuman Decree, 2 that 


that Hboever” 


generous, and becoming the Poſterity of Hercules 


and Bacchus, for They proclaim'd that every Houſe 
und City in Beeotia' ſhould be open and free for any 
Athenian #ba# defir'd protection, and that I haever 
did not aſiſt a Fugitive that was in danger of being 


Ded march Arm d through Bœotig 10 the Relief of 
the Atbenians, be ſheu'd find & ſafe. paſſage, without 
being in the leaſt moleſted. Neither did they ſtop 


here, for as their Decree was hoſpitable and friend- 


ly, ſo their Actions were agrecable to it. For Tra- 
ſebulas with ſeveral other Fugitives was ſo far aided 
by them ſecretly, with Money and Arms, tha be 
made an aſſault upon the Caſtle of Phils, and poſe 
ſeſz d himſelf of it. Ly/anger cou'd not but reſent 
theſc affronts, which the Fhebans had ſo. openly 
offer d both to Him and the. Lacedemonians. His 
8 — grew very fierce, and was encreaſed by 3 
Splenetick humour which he was troubled with in 
his old Age. This urged him to importune the 
Magiftratcs to imploy Him once more in rhcjrSer-, 
vice; ſo he marched out with an Army under his. 
Command, and Pas/anias follow'd him with Ano- 
ther. Pauſanias went raund by Cythæron, with X 
deſign to invade Beaia ; Lyſander pals'd through 


Phacis in order to meet him: As he march'd along 


he took by Surrender the City of the Orchome- 
niaus, ftorm'd Lebadia, and plunder'd it. From 
i | whence 


by 
main- 
ſh'd 


feiz'd, ſbou d he fd a Talent; befitdes, if am ons 
ly fides, if 
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whence he ſent Letters to Pauſanias, thut he ſhou d 
remove from Platea, and make to join For- 
ces with him at Mallartut, where he EHimibif wou'd 
certainly meet him by break of Day. 'Theſe Ler- 
ters fell into the hands of the Enemies Spies, and 
were brought to the Thebans. Upon the opening 
of them they entruſted their City with the Abe 
nun, who were come to their Aſſiſtance, then 
Gllying out at the firſt Watch arrivid at Haliar- 
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tus, and put 


the ſide of an Hill, and 


of their Forces into the City, 
juſt before Ly/ander was come up witch His. Y- 
ſander had ar firſt reſoly'd to pitch his Tents upon 


wait for Pauſanias, but 


Day drawing on —_— impatient, and led his 


Soldiers out in a di 
Walls of the Cit x. 


There is a Fountain cal 


Line along che Road to the 


£ 4.53 
i 23 


rd (i) Cihſa, in which, 


they ſay, Bacchus wu waſh'd immediately after his 
Birth; for the Water is like Wine, of a bright 


the Cretan (2) Canes, of 


which Javelins are made, 


by which the Hatartians gueſs (3) Radamantbus 


qweit chere, and the rather becaulc his Sepulchre 


ther Author of a Fountain near 
Haliartas, called Ciſſuſs. 17 


nias ment ions che Fountain 
ms which he places fifty Fur- 
longs from that City. It is the 
ſame With That which Strabo 
calls Tilphoſa, under Mount Tilpho- 
fron in the ve rhood of Ha- 
liartus and 1 make no daubt but 
this Paſſage in Pixtarch ought to 
be corrected by Thoſe in Pauſ#- 
nias and Strabo. 0 

(2) This Paſſage confirms Heſy-: 
chius s Explication of the Word 
supa, which he faith does not 


too, 


at the end of the Pike, which 
they fix into the Ground, cap - 
Tip», but likewiſe the Wood of 
the Pike, and of the Javelin too. 
Strabo, {peaking of Haliartus. tells 
us it was deſtroy d by the Roman 
in the War againſt Perſeus, and 
that it ſtood near a Lake, or 
marſhy Pool, which produeed 
Canes, not for making of Jaye- 
lins, as Plutarch faith here, but 
Pipes or Flutes, And we fhall 
and a Paſſage in the Life of Syllas 
wherein Plutarch ſpeaks in the 
fame Manner with Strabo, © 


— 


only fignify the Bottom of the tron 


(3) As if Radamarthus had 
btought thoſe ſort of Canes 45 
; cr 


— — 
P — 
— — — — —— 
— * — 2 


more; for the 


3 of them were kilbd in this Purſuit; and 


ſo raſn and deſperate, that they were reſolwd a 


Was arriv'd with a Party of the Athenians under) 
Command. Pauſanias wou'd have articled wi 


of it; they murmur'd 1 it amo 


ther from Crete. This is juſt as| in the Fountain Ciſſeſa-. or -Til- 


us 1000 as be was dn nn Wine. | 


j Mong 
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— ene — Arp this-plabe. 
The Monument of Alemeis is hard. By; where-they 


has; oft. _ fete 8 ho thaſſa The» 
2 who had mot entred t ity. were: placed, 
from — — flerceneſa W fell apog 
the Enemy Rear. Ache the mean time, 


tetend bei wa dum d, hen After Amphumen 
\the'm arry'd!- Radanianthus. | It wa bere⸗ 


the City putting 


themſelvra into one Body wh 


che 1Zalioreians kept their! Order in quietzabutes 


Joon as Hyſander 
x fore:the Gates, 1 


pear'd with his Van- Gust 
ruſſid out, killed Him, 
one of his Prieſts ai attended him, with ſonic — 
greater part made their cape to the 
main Army hut: the Thehans purſu'd em ſo elo 
that they all ſoon diſpers d and fled; to the Hilla 


hree' Hundred of the Thehans fell by chaſing dn 
too raſhly into craggy and dangerous places. ; Theſe 
Three Hundred had been ſuſpected of Co 
dence with the Lacedæmenians, which made them 


wipe off this Diſgrace, though with the lo f 
their Lives. The news of this Defeat came 02 


ſanias, in his March from Platea to Theſpias. He 
preſently put his Army in order, and made-towapds 
Haliartus, where about the ſame time Thrafybils 


them upon terms for the Dead, but the more Age 
among the Spartans in the Army cou'd- . 85 link 

themſelves, add 
at laſt went in a Body to the Ting g, telling him 
Lyfander's Bat was not to be redeem'd by Conditions, 


ood a. Proof as. That which is] phuſa, and that from | Theace the 


brought to mainta'n that Bacchus | W ater retain d the Colour of 5 
. 


| 
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but if they fought it out, and conquer d, they m be 
then TY 2 bonorrably ;, « if, they 9 5 2 be 
overcome Themſelves, it would however be glorious to 
die 2 or of N 1 Commander. Notwith- 
1 Men Ae it thus high, 4 
nias, N Was more calm, * it was boo 
2, mater to 1 45 15 5 the Thebans,. who? el 
jaſt nor fluſh' d Videos 1 155 his 
e e the 0 be ay Ges 120 
alls, at could not eaſily be bore o 0 Lich 
47 a, {race +. fo he immediate] te An . 
rald, obrain'd a Treaty, carrie: 2 the Bead, an 
ade ith, Nis «of Ho and as ſoon, 3s ** — hat | 


98 fines of Hœotia they inter” 

ee &rritories of the Panopeans, £5 5 
and Fart exates of the 5 ut His Monument * 
is ſtill to be Teen. in the e Del it fo Che- 


ronea, where the Lacedemonians for fome' ime took 


up their Quarters ; ee Be 2 one 


of Phucis an tel to a 
Friend of Fil e pal Bort not been at it, 


Enemy fell upon them, after Ly ſander 344 9 5 
plites. A Spartan, Ly{anger's Eriend,, hat od by, 
ae 2 Abe N he ace y Oplites, der de ad ne- 

Det befaxe, 1 nean the Places 
läd ehe t 1, ey 5 e Enemy, cut e out Van- 
Guard; %% it; 7 ep 27 under the Walls of the 
City is called TW 'The Spartan immediately 
wept, and broke out into this Expreſſion, O how 
unavoidable are the Decrees. of Fats For it ſeems 
the Oracle had pronounced this to Laſanr. 


5 from 17 i) Oplites May Strand, 
The ay rms n — 10 beware; 


150 


BTL 


(i) 4 N as this PTY ble "WT it after it; Tyſander d 
was dark and ũmintelligible before] killed after he had forded a River 
che Completion, ſo der and ſenfi- | antiently eal'ed — he is kil- 

Vor. Iv. O led 


uh re 


Ee Fals at Hun Sk. 5 | % 
Win it artacks this Is the da. ö 


res 1 we fi 
Ubruma, white 8 


River Philari paſs dlbng - th 
was forinerly call i Ota, t 50 it is Koo by by 
the Name 'of rr aur. Nos the Perfbfi who. 
killed L was an Officat of Haar tat; calrd 
Neochorus, And bores Prizun in his Shield, ans it 


OK bj that This was e Thin 8 liked by 


* 92 


inn 


io 0 * ; 


e Orac ot] 
it is fepofted, that Yo 4 after the A en 
Wir, es Yhebans "Rctived ani * from 


6, which Yorttold the ler af (1) 
he The Orac! "rips thus: 


Dart Hip; in (Md bh th ger n 


Dp e 'Coltfines, By Gr 12 , 
_ This Den of Foxes. 3 Ng 


This Ph about Nn te calls 150 3 
Where Beotia borders pan Attien; By” hit Orrbo⸗ 

han Ground, is meant a Hill called Haobete, on that 
ſide of Helicon which tooks towirds Haarfus. It 


” was called Rn 20 Þ 2 N aa that ken. 


nel in-jt. _ 


ed by a WO aw wa 
in bis Shield, and in a Charpe 
the Thebans, who attack him in }of 3 and the Battel at Ha- 
the Rear, whilſt. the Haliartian liartus w NA ander wos ki- 


and ſome other Thebaris chafge led, was fbhgbt ſecond Year 
bim in Front. © Thefe Were very ot che e Oh mpiad, 
it us Oracles. three hundred and ninety three 

(1) The Battel at Delinm, in|Years before the Incarnation, ſo 


which the Athenians were over- that ers 1 twenty nine Ar 
thrown by the Thebans, happen'd compleit 'bethy * 
in the firſt Year of the Agr the Oli, 
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The Lacedæmonians looked upon Rauſaviqs ? Pro- 
ceedings as ic diſhanaurable 10.4 Sa47tay General | 
that they - would hawg tried him for his Life, hut 
he durſt not venturg to eo ſo fle info, Trge4s 
where he devgred higiſelf 30 a recſuſe Life in the 
Temple af Mingus: n. 

Zaſander's Pavertys: which, Was diſcoyszed ak, his 
Death, made his Virtue more admired, ., when. ip 
appeared that from ſo much Plenty and Power, ſuch, 


rich Preſents from ſo many. Cities, which were pn}. 


the Wealth of his own. private Family, 4 
obſervad hy Theapompus,, whom we may loongr he- 
lieve when he Commends, than when he finds 

Fault, for Man re more; apt to Niſcommend bhan 
Praiſe. Hpborus lays, that upon ſome: te her 
tween: the Confederates Wich Sparta, When Hane 
der's Writings were to be examin'd, Ageſilaus W 

order*d to make the ſearch, who finding a Di uf 7 
of Lyſanter's concerning; the Government, where 
he endeavoured to ſhew how advantageous jt would 
be to the Commonwealth, if the Right of Succeſ- 


der his Gavernment, he had, not at a FER 


ſion, which the Family of the Eureutioutide and 


Agiadæ pretended to, was broke, and the King- 
dom made Elective; This Diſcourſe Ageſilaus de- 
fign'd to publiſh, and diſcover by that means (1) 
what ſort of Man Ly/ander was at the bottom. 
(2) But Lacratidas, a wiſe Man, and at that time 
Preſident of the Ephori, prevented him, telling him, 
It would be diſhonourable to diſturb Lyſander now at 
Peace iF his Grave; that he ouzht rather to bury that 
Diſcourſe with him, as a dangerous Piece that might 


(1) Ageſilauès deſign was to q Occaſion was That of a truly 
ruin Lyſander's Reputation, and { wiſe Man. If Ageſilaus had com- 
let the Spartans ſee that they had] municated that Speech fo well 
been miſtaken in his Character, | written to the Citizens, it might 
and that he had been in reality a | have kindled a civil War in Spar- 
very dangerous Perſon. | ta, which he would not eafily 

(2) Lacratidas's Advice on this I have extinguiſhed, 


O 2 raiſe 


The L TPE, &c. 
raiſe ſuch a Spirit in the People as would bt be Ll 
greeable t6 the Intereſt of his Fami ß. 

The Spartans beſtowed many Honours on bim 
after his Death, amongſt which This was none 
of the leaſt; T here were Some who had engaged 
themſelyes to Ly/ander's Daughters, while eve 
thing about him _— peared” Rich and- Splendid; 
but when they ſaw how poor and honeſt he died, 
they broke off their Contract. Theſe, in reſpect 
to Lyſander's Memory, the " Spartans ſeverely fin'd: 
For there was, it ſeems, in Sparta a Law which 
puviſhed as well Thoſe that broke off, or deferr'd 
a promis'd Marriage, as Thoſe who nga ed in an ill 
one; and this Law laid hold (1) on Thoſe chiefly 
who endeavour'd to marry into Rich, rather than 
Good Families. Thus we have faithfully related 
all the remarkable Paſſages we could uns rela- 
ting to the Life of Laſander. 


(10 — to the Spartan could be more joſt 5 ke 
LegilnonThey made an ill choice, by this means Honour and Viriue 
who choſe rather to marry into j continued in Families. It were to 
wealthy than virtuous Families, be wiſh'd that We had ſuch a 
than which Inſtitution nothing *Law among Us. 
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was ſullied 


3 22 Sulden Syila v was deſcended of a 
xs Patrician or Noble Family. They fay 
One of his Anceſtors, called Rufinus, 
had been Conſul, but that his Honour 
4 by a moſt (1) fignal Dif 
grace: ] For being found poſſeſſed of Plate, to the 


value of above ten Pounds more than the Law al- 
N be was thereupon | expelled the Senate. 


(1) This was W Sali R#- 
gur, Who indeed had been 
twice Conſul. The firſt time 
was in the Year of Rome 463, 
two hundred and eighty eight 
Years before the Birth of our Sa- 
viour, and the ſecond thirteen 
Tears after, that is the four hun- 
dred ſeventy ſixth Year of Rome. 
He was expelled the Senate two 
Years after his ſecond. Conſulate, 


when 2 Far Luſcinus,: and C. 


„ - 


| 


F.: mills Papus were Cenſors. 
Velleins Paterculus tells us Sylla 
was the ſixth in Deſcent from 
this Rufinus. Sextus a Cornelio 
Refino, qui bello Pyrrhi inter ce- 
leberimos fuerat Duces, This 
Computation is very rational, for 
there were one hundred and eighty 
Years- between Raufinus bis firſt 
Conſulate, and thefirſt ET 
of s. 
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which in our Age wou d be con- I with the Dignity of Dickator. 
| | tWeen 


„ 
( Te This was owing the Obſeurity in Which 
bis Poſterity lived för à long time after.  Sy/la 
himſelf had but a mean Education, which was 
erfectly agreeable to the Seantineſs of his Fortune. 
n his younger Days he dwelt in hired Lodging, 
for which he paid but a very ſmall rate, inſomuch 
as in after-times it was uphraided to him as One 
who was grown too wealthy for a Perſon of his Ex- 
traction. For as he was one day boaſting and mag- 
nifying Himſelf for his Exploits in Libya, a Per- 
ſon of Worth and Ingenuity made anſwer 
And how canſt thou be an honeft Man, whb 10 thou 
hadſt not a Groat left thee by thy Father,art now Ma- 
fer of ſuch large Poſſeſſions ? For tho' in the. days 
of Sylla Men were degenerated from that Inno- 
cence, and Integrity, for, which the preceding 
Ages had been renown'd, and a Door was open to 
Luxury and Expence, yet it was even then as 
reat a Reproach to a Man not to have perſever'd 
A the Poverty of bis Anceſtors, as tb have run 
ot a fair Eſtate. And 4 long time after This, 
when de Was become abſblute, ànd profcrib'd and 
murder di he thought fit, as they were leading a 
Peron who had been infhanchis'd ro the Tarpeian 


Nock ro be rhrown beadlong from thence, for 


hiving conceal'd a Friend of histhat was it the Pro- 


feription, he upbraided Gyn for dealing fo ſe 


by an old Acquaintance, recounting how they had 
lived long together in fatnifiar Converfe under the 
ſame Roof, where He paid two thouſand Seſterces 
for the upper Apartment, and S$ylla three thou- 
fand for Thar under him fo as the difference be- 


(1) This is what Paterc 
means in the following Words, 
eum familia ejus (Sylle) claritud 
intermiſſa eſſet. And it is ſome- 
thing remarkable that a Fault 


ſider'd as a very trivial one, ſhou'd 


der the Hatches, the Deſcendants 
of 'a Perſon who had been twice 
Conſul, and had been honoured 


in thoſe days keep, as it were, un- 
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As for his Air 49d che Shape of his ody 
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ela, a | Mulberry FR v'er with Meat. 


Nor is it improper to make uſe of ſuch Remarks 
AS Theſe, in the 420920 
Nature was ſo addi 

ful abſcurer Fo he 25 converſe freely Wit 


Mimicks and Jeſt op company [ 
their Debauches. A Ns 4k 90 was Lind of ta, 
he wov'd often fend 7 1 ſt impudent Stage 


Players and lewd Bußfoom 15 Town, to dru 
with, and play Prizes of Wir, w | e ea regard 
had to his Age, or the Dignity of his Place; "a, 
24 many times Affairs of the greateſt Importan e 
d Conſequence, which reguir d his whoſe 
Thought and Application, lay neglected. At Hours 
of Refreſhment it was nor in Hilas Nature. fo 
admit of any thing that Nas now, Kd ho 
at other times he was a 9770 8 ls, 400 
auſtere of Countenance, M pF, e 145 1 5 
all of „ln at his firſt entrance upon Wine 
and good Fe llowſhip, that F ut hi 5 Dane 4 
level with thoſe in uf e er 72 wette 1 
who govern'd him juſt To this 
diſſolute Converie with! weh Pane I Cute was 
04 owing 
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owing that Contagion of Libertiniſm which always 
ſtuck cloſe to him, that Propenſity to libidinous 
Deſires, which never left him even when he was 
ſtricken in Vears. In his Vouth he fell in Love with 
Metrobius a Player, and preſerv'd a Tang of that 
infamous Paſſion all his Life after. In his firſt 
Amours he met with this remarkable Adventure. 
He happen'd to make Court to a Lady call's Nico- 
polis, who though ſhe was no better than a com- 
mon Miſtreſs, yet was ſhe very wealthy, and ſo 


taken with his Addreſs, and the Gracefulneſs of 


his Vouth, that ſne became doatingly fond of him, 
and when ſhe died left him her Heir; he likewiſe 
inherited the Eſtate of his Mother- in- law, who 
loved him às her own Son; and theſe Windfalls 
much advanced his Fortunes, ſo that he grew very 
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He was 


War againſt Jugurtha. When he was arrived in 
the Camp he ſoon acquired x great Reputation for 
his Courage, and Valour, and having made a right 
uſe of a favourable Opportunity, which fell in his 
way, he purchaſed the, Friendſhip of Bocchas King 


of Numidia, whoſe Ambaſſadors having made their 


' eſcape out of the Hands of ſome Numidian Rob- 
bers '$Sylla entertain'd them, treated them with 


much Kindneſs and Generoſity, diſmiſs'd them 


with handſome Preſents, and ſent them on their 
Journey under the Protection of a ſafe Convoy. 

Bocchus had for a long time born a ſecret Grudge 
to his Son-in-law Jugurtbha, whoſe Perſon he hated, 
as he had been jealous of his Power. That van- 


quiſhed vagabond Prince was then in the Court of 


© Bocthus, whither he had betaken himſelf for Pro- 
tection. The Numidian having him in his Power 
Was reſolved to betray him, for which purpoſe he 
_ Privately ſent for Hlla, chuſing rather to let _ 
ad} Wal | SON | elze 


choſen Quæſtor to Marius in his firſt 
Conſulſhip, and attended him into Africk in the 


8 DB @a* 2}; - 
ſcize him, than deliver him up Himſelf. Sylla” 
having firſt communicated the Secret to Marius, 
— * a ſmall Force, and threw himſelf 
into imminent danger; for confiding in a Barba- 
rian, and One who had been unfaithful to his -n 
Relations, out of defire to apprehend Another 
Man's Perſon, he made ſurrender of his Own. Boc- 
chus, having Both of them now in his Power, was 
neceſſitated ro betray the One or the Other, and 

after long debate with - himſelf, at laft reſolved on 
his firſt Deſign, and gaye up Jugurtba into the 
Marius indeed triumphed for this Action, but 
his Enemies aſcribed the whole Glory of it to 
Hlla, which he inwardly reſented, eſpecially when 
Hlla, who was naturally vain-glorious, and ſaw 
himſelf advanced on a ſudden from a private Con-' 
dition. to ſuch a high Degree of Honour and 
Eſteem in the World, came Himſelf into ir, and 
was ſo overborn with Vanity and Ambition that 
he cauſed a Repreſentation of this Adventure to be 
engraved on a Signet with which he ever after 
conſtantly ſealed his Letters. The Device was Boc- 
chus ſurrendring Jagurtha, and Sylla taking him 
into Cuſtody. This touched Marius to the quick, 
however judging Syla to be too inconſiderable a 
Perſon to be envied by him, he continued ſtill to 
employ him under him in the Army, making him 
one of his Lieutenants in his ſecond Conſulate, and 
in his Third he gave him the Command of a thou- 


{= ſand Men in the Infantry, in which Poſts Sylla 
d, perform'd many ſignal Services on ſeveral impor- 
a tant Occaſions. Among other of his Exploits he 
of took Copillus, Chief of the Tectoſages, Priſoner; 
o- and compelled the Marſians, a great and warlike 
er People, to become Friends and Confederates of the 
he Romans. But when he perceiv'd Marius began to 
m bear a jealous Eye over him, and would no longer 
ze | 1 ä 


afford 
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owing that Contagion of Libertiniſm which always 
ſtuck cloſe to him, that Propenſity ro libidinous 
Deſires, which never left him even when he Was 
ſtricken in Vears. In his Vouth he fell in Love with 
Metrobius a Player, and preſery'd a Tang of that 
infamous Paſſion all his Life after. In his firſt 
Amours he met with this remarkable Adventure. 
He happen'd to make Court to a Lady call'd Nico- 
polis, who though ſhe was no better than a com- 
mon Miſtreſs, yet was ſhe very wealthy, and fo 
taken with his Addreſs, and the Gracefulneſs of 
his Youth, that ſhe became doatingly fond of him, 
and when ſhe died left him her Heir; he likewiſe 
inherited the Eſtate of his Mother-in-law, who 
loved him as her own Son; and theſe Windfalls 
much advanced his Fortunes, ſo that he grew very 
He was choſen Quæſtor to Marius in his firſt . 
Conſulſhip, and attended him into Africt in the 
War againſt Jugurtha. When he was arrived in 
the Camp he ſoon acquired x great Reputation for 
his Courage, and Valour, and having made a right 
uſe of a favourable Opportunity, which fell in his 
way, he purchaſed the Friendſhip of Bocchus King 
of Numidia, whoſe Ambaſſadors having made their 
' eſcape out of the Hands of ſome Numidian Rob- 
bers, Sylla entertain'd them, treated them with 
much Kindneſs and Generoſity, diſmiſs'd them 
with handſome Preſents, and ſent them on their 
Journey under the Protection of a ſafe Conyoy. 
Bocchus had for a long time born a ſecret Grudge 
to his Son- in- law Jugurtha, whoſe Perſon he hated, 
as he had been jealous of his Power. That van- 
quiſhed vagabond Prince was then in the Court of 
© Bocthus, whither he had betaken himſelf for Pro- 
tection. The Numidian having him in his Power 
Was reſolved to betray him, for which purpoſe he 
_ Privately ſent for $yl/z, chuſing rather to let = 
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bear a jealous Eye over him, and would no longer 
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ſcize him, than deliver him up Himſelf. Sylla 
having firſt communicated the Secret to Marius, 
marched with a ſmall Force, and threw himſelf” 
into,imminent danger; for confiding in a Barba- 
rian, and One who had been unfaithful to his own 
Relations, out of defire to apprehend Another 
Man's Perſon, he made ſurrender of his Own. Boc- 
cus, having Both of them now in his Power, was 
neceſſitated ro betray the One 'or the Other, and 
after long debate with - himſelf, at laſt reſolved on 
his firſt Deſign, and gave up Tagurtha into the 

Marius indeed triumphed for this Action, but 
his .Enemies aſcribed the whole Glory of it to 
Hlla, which he inwardly reſented, eſpecially when 
Hlla, who was naturally vain-glorious, and ſaw 
himſelf advanced on a ſudden from a private Con- 
dition to ſuch a high Degree of Honour and 
Eſteem in the World, came Himſelf into it, and 
was ſo overborn with Vanity and Ambition that 
he cauſed a Repreſentation of this Adventure to be 
engraved on a Signet with which he ever after 
conſtantly ſealed his Letters. The Device was Boc- 
chus ſurrendring Fagurtha, and Sylla taking him 
into Cuſtody. This touched Marius to the quick, 
however judging Syla to be too inconſiderable a 
Perſon to be envied by him, he continued ſtill to 
employ him under him in the Army, making him 
one of his Lieutenants in his ſecond Conſulate, and 
in his Third he gave him the Command of a thou- 
ſand Men in the Infantry, in which Poſts Sylla 
perform'd many ſignal Services on ſeveral impor- 
rant Occaſions. Among other of his Exploits he 
took Copillus, Chief of the Tectoſages, Priſoner z 
and compelled the Marſians, a great and warlike 
People, to become Friends and Confederates of the 
Romans. Bur when he perceiv'd Marius began to 


afford 
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afford him opportunities of Action, but rather op- 
poſed his reh, the applied 7756055 0. Haine, 


Marius his Collegue in the Conſulate. 95 
a Adv Catulus was a worthy brave Man, but 88. 


S7y1lG's mag px" Activity under him, and ac 
cordingly employ'd him in Affairs of the greateſt 
Truſt and Diticuly. By this 1 S$ylla's Power 
encreaſed with his Reputation. He ſubdued moſt 


of the Barbarians that Cee the Alps and ãn a 


time of Scarcity, when the Army was in great 
want of Werres he took that Province upon 
Himſelf, and brought in ſuch Stores as were not 
only more than ſufficient for the Forces under Ca- 
Ale, but the Surplus, feoved 7 \pply.. Thek 
commanded by Marius. 
n 
rated againſt him. So t and childiſh Was 
the firſt beginning and riſe of that el Yo 
tween them, which, nouriſhed with civil Blood 
and endleſs Diviſions, grew i, P and 
the Confuſien of the whale ; This argycs 
Eury pides to have been a wiſe rage well skilled 
in the Diſtempers of the Body Palitick, hen be 
fore warned all Men (1) to beware of wbitiag, a5 


the moſt deſtructive and pernicious Ms Jo 
ſe who conſult her. 


1 (1) The Patſage alluded to here HD oi tabs bas an 
by Plutarch is in the Pheniſſe 2 1 n 


50 The Werſes are ſo fine] Ihe wayward Paths 15 a 
chat L Ae they will not be un- bition, | of 11 


| Spee to the Reader. Where e er that hated Fiend ereth 


her Head, 
Tis uabian⸗ Matub,ͤ £2120 a. Where: ver bir Wiles their :bellifh 


Sit, a lovy 4 Ferom, fpreat, 
S105 50206. N 5 There 2 Sawls vb nne. 
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Sylls by this time thinking that the Reputation 


of his Arms abroad was ſufficient to entitle him te 


2 Shate in the Civil Auminiſtration, berook bim“ 


ſelf immediately from the Camp to the Aſſembly, 


and fell a canvaſſing for a Preet „dat loſt it. 
The fault of this d. - wholly aſcribed 
to the People, who Knowing his intimacy with 


King Bocchus, and for chat Reaſon expecting, 


that if he was made dile before his 8 


be would entertain them with fine Game, and 


Encounters of Libyan Beaſts, choſe other Præters, 
on purpoſe to force Him on the Edileſhip The 
vanity of this Prerext was ſufficiently Uifapproved 
by matter of Fact. (1) For the Year a= 
partly by ſtroaking the People with fair Words, 
and partly by Money, he got himſelf elected Pree- 


tor. This made (2) Cæſar reply one day with 2 


Smile, when Sylla was reprimanding him, and 
threatning to make uſe of his -own Authority a- 
gainſt him, Thou dof well v0 bull it thy on, for thow 
baft boupht it. At the Expiration of his Prætor- 
ſhip he was ſem over into Cappadocia, with a ſpe- 
cious pretence, to ye-eftabliſh Ariobarxanes in his 
Kingdom, but in reality to give check to the 
growing Power of Mubridates, who had enlarged 
his Dominions by new Conqueſts and Acquiſitions 
equal to his paternal Inheritance. He carried with 


(1)-.He was choſen Prætor iny tertaining them with magniſicont 
the fix hundred and fifty ſeventh | Shows, ſuffer'4 themſelves ar laſt 
Year of Rome, ninety eight Tears] to be gain'd upon by bis Mony. 
before the Incarnation. withour which was mort acœptable to 
ferving the Office of Ædile. Thisſ chem than his Ses. 
is brought as a Proof that the] (2) This cannot be underſtood 
Reaſon Sylla Alledg's for bis firſt of Julius Ceſar, ho was but 
Repulſe was without any Foun-J four Years did when Sylla was 
Jation; but it may be anſwered Proctor... The Perfon meant here 
that Thoſe who firſt refuſed to muſt undoubtedly be Sextus Nu- 
chuſe him Prætor on purpoſe to {ms Ceſar, who was Conſul ton 
oblige him to ferve as Kalle and| Yerrs after Sylats Pratorſhip. 
give Bard Eppan N > F 


him 
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him few. Troops out of Hah, but found the 
Allies very chearful, and ready to ſupply him; 
ſo that having defeated a great Body of the Canpa- 
docians, andi a (till. greater of the Armenian, who 
came to their Afliſtance, he diſplaced Gordius, and 
contirm'd Ariobarzanes in the Kingdom. ' - + 
During his ſtay on the Banks 85 the Euphrates 


there came unto him Orobaæus, a Parthian, in qua- 


lity of Ambaſſador from King Arſaces, | whereas 
there had as yet been no Correſpondence between 
the two Nations. And This we may lay to the 
account of Sylia's Felicity, that He ſhould be the 
firſt Roman to whom the Parthians made addreſs 
for Alliance and Friendſhip. At the time of. Re- 


ception, having ordered three Chairs of State to 


e ſet, One for Ariobarzanes, One for Orobazus, 
and a Third for Himſelf, he placed Himſelf in the 
midſt, and gave Audience: For which the King of 
Parthja afterwards put Orobazus to Death. Some 
People commended Sylla for his lofty carr eaſed, to- 
wards the Barbarians : Others again accuſ bim 
of Arrogance and unſeaſonable Ambition. It is 


reported, that a certain Chakidian, of Orabazus 


his Retinue, looking Sylla wiſtfully in the Face, 
and obſerving judiciouſly the Motions both of bis 
Soul and Body, according to the Rules of Art, 


ſhould ſay, That it was impoſſible for Him not to he the 
| greateſt Man, or rather a wonder how be could even 


then miſs being Head of all. 
At his return Cenſorinus impcach'd in of Ex» 
tortion, for drawing a vaſt ſumm of Money from 


a well-affeed and aſſociate Kingdom. However, 


Cenſorinus appeared not at the Tryal, bur let fall 
his Accuſation. The Quarrel berween Sylla and 
Marius began to break out afreſh, receiving new 
life from the Officiouſneſs of Bocchus, who to 


curry favour with the People of Rome, and ingra- 


tiate himſelf with Hlla, cauſed ſeveral Statues 80 
f c 
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„ 
be erected in the Capito?; repreſenting Syla's Victo- 
| ries,” and near them the Figure of Mech himſelf 
in Gold ſurrendring Jugurtha into the Hands of 
$9184.” Marius impatient” of this affront reſolved to 
pull them down, and Fyhla's Friends were prepared 
to hinder it; ſo xhat the City had like to have 
taken fire by that violent Commotion, had not the 
Confederate War, which lay long a ſmothering, 
blaz'd forth at laſt, and reſpited the Sedition 
In the courſe of this War, which was great in 
it ſelf, diverſified with many notable Events, and 
often-'reduc'd the Romans to the laſt Extremity, 
Marius made it appear that military Virtue is of no 
conſequence unleſs 3 with a ſtrong and 
vigorous Conſtitution: Whereas Sylla on he 0-' 
ther hand having perform'd Actions worthy of 
eternal Memory (1) got the Name of a great 
Commander among his Citizens, of the Greateſt 
among his Friends, and the moſt Fortunate _— 
his Enemies. However he did nor behave himſelf 
on that Occaſion like Timotheus the Son of Conon 
the Aibenian, who when his Enemies, and Thoſe 
that envy'd his Succeſs, attributed it All to For- 
tune, and had pictured Him aſleep, with Fortune 
by his ſide, caſting her Nets over Cities, and 
catching them for him, could not ſtand the Satyr, 
but complain'd that he was robbed of the Glory 
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due to his Performances. 

1) - This is a very judicious 
Dit Gon, which « hal 
makes in this Place, to denote that 
the ſame Actions can produce 
different Effects in the Minds of 
People, as they ſtand differently 
affected. Sylla is reputcd a great 
General by his Fellow- Citizens. 
who do him Juſtice in giving 
him that Character. He is cry d 
up for the Greateſt among his 


And upon his Return 


| Friends; it being natural for one 
Friend to extoll the Actions of A- 
nother; and is allowed to be 2 
fortunate General by his Enemies; 
for it is the Quality of Enemies 
to leſſen, and diſparage the Ad- 
vantages of Him with whom 
they are at Enmity, and chuſe to 
attribute his Succeſs to Fortune 
rather than to his Experience, and 
Courage. | ; 


Once 
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onee from an Expedition whercin he had been ſuc» 
ceſsful, after he had given the Athenians an account 


of what he had done, he closd All with this Say- 
ing, In This at leaſt, O ye Mex of Athens; Fortune 
has no ſhare. This Ingratitude in Timotheus (1) 
raisd in the Goddeſs a. Jealouſy of her Power. 
From that time forward the forſook him; never 
would ſuffer him to accompliſh any thing great or 
glorious z baffled him in all his Undertakings 3-10 
that in the end he fell into diſeredit with the Pao- 


ple, and was baniſn'd. 


Kyla took à quite contrary Courſe. He did not 
only ſuffer Others to cry up his good Fortune, 
hut He Himſelf: in a manner (2) :deified his Acti- 


ons by aſcribing them to the immediate Influence 


of that Deity g hut Whether This was done out of 
Vanity, or that he was really in earneſt, is a Que 


ſtion. He tells us Himſelf in his Memoirs, that of 


all his Actions, though All undertaten upon the greateſt 


Deliberation; and regulated according to the jufteſ 
Meaſures, Thoſe which be had been forced to execute in 


A uite different Manner, than what had been at fin- 
projected, (3) and on which he had adveniur'd on a 
ſudden, had been always the moſt ſuscęſiful. And what 
is till ſtronger, he confeſſeth, That he was born for 
Fortune rather than War, by which it is plain he 


: (.) Plutarch ia this Place 1 nity ſeec d to eſteem, 21 4 great 


gravely of Fortune as of a real 
Deity offended at the Ingratitude 
of the Son of Conan. This is fit 
anly for a ſuperſtitious Heathen. 
Fortune is nothing bur an empty 
Name. The Fortune of a Gene- 
ral:confifts in his grand Capacity, 


his Vigilance, and Experience, as f cur to oblige | 8 
has been well proved by Pahbius. che "Meaſures he had taken; in 


(2) He did, as it were, deif 


Goddeſs. 5 | 

(3) That might very well be 
without the Inter vention of bis 
imaginary Goddeſs Fortune, Tbe 
Occaſion, the Place, the Time. 
the Di ſpaſition of the Enemy» 
all theſe Circumftances may con- 


a General to alter 
which Cafe the Succeſs attending 


them in making them paſs forthe chat Alteration ought rather to be 


Favours of Fortune, whom he 


imputcd to his Wiſdom, and Va- 


eſteemed, or at leaſt out of Va- Ilour, thun to Fortune. 


attributes 


ä Sagacity "eo find out that Senſe in 


attributes tote tw Fortune than Valdut. In ſhogt 
he makes himſelf entively the Creature of Fortune, 


accounting even his unanimous: agreement with 
Merellus his Fellow - Conſul, and e his 


Pather>in-lawy us: 2 Bleſſing fro For 
expocting to have in rage: turbulent in Ot 
sec, he found a. quiet and obiging Collegüe. 


Moreover, in thoſe en. of IIb 1 which he do- 


_—_— to Luruſlun he admoniſſiath him to eſteem 


er, Gem certain than what the Gods ſhould 
Abu him of in a Viſion by Night: He fur- 
cher tells us, that ht a time when ha was ſent at 
rhe Head of an Army againſt the Confederates, — 
Earth open'd all on a en near 4 Plate: | called 
Laverna, from whence iſſutd much Fire, and a 
Flame ſhooting ap to che Heavens, and that the 
Sourhfayers being conſulted thereupon roturn d for 
Anſwer, (1) Tbar d firm of nytowmon Courage 
u Beauty ſbou tate 1b Reims of: Government into 
bis Hund, and be Tamaits, an iSeaitions, 
with which Noche war at abur vie: agi He 
added thar He was that: Man of uncommon | Gou- 
rage; and Beauty. For as for his Beauty That was 
evidenr from the Colour of his Hair, Which wes 
brighcer than Gold; and as fo his Oourige, he 
choaght de migfht without ſhame atteſt it openly, 
after ſo many great and glorious Performances. 
And thus much of his "Truſt and Confidence i in 
the Gods. 

As to the reſt of his Oharaer, be was an irre- 
gular ſott of Man, inconſiſtetit witch himſelf; 
moch given. to Rapine, to Prodigality much more; 
in promoting or digraoing whom he pleaſed, alike 
unacceuntable; g to Thdfe he ſtoed in 
need of, and domineering over Others who ſtood 


(1) 18 requires a more than] the Prodigy; ; unleſs it be that 
offindry fare of Wildon fre was always look d fs 2 
favourable Omen. 


in 


” 0 


N 
an need of Him; ſo that it was hard to tell, who- 
ther his Nature had more in it of Diſdain or Flat- 
tery. As to his unequal diſtribution of punifſfi- 
ments, when upon. rr would put᷑ to 
the torture, and again beat gently with the great 
-eſt Crimes, and receive into grace the moſt; hainous 
Franſgreſſors upon eaſie terms, but ſmall and in- 
obnſiderable Offences chaſtiſe with Death, and 
Confiſcation of Goods; one might from hence 
judge, that in Himſelf he was really of a bitter re- 
vengeful Nature, which however he could qualify 
when his Intereſt requir'd it. In this very Confe- 
derate- War, when the Soldiers with Stones and 
Clubs had kill'd a chief Commander, his own 
Lieutenant, Albinus by name, he paſſed by ſuch a 
horrid indignity without taking Cognizance of it; 
on the contrary, he made it turn to his own Ad- 
vantage, alledging that he ſhould hereafter have 
the Soldiers more under Command, and more en- 
terprizing, on purpoſe to expiate their Crime by 
their Valour; nor was he in the leaſt concern'd at 
the Reproaches flung upon bim for that Omiflion; 
but employing all his Thoughts how to cruſh Ma- 
:yias; and ſeeing the Confederate-War almoſt|at an 
End, he: did all he could to recommend himſelf to 
the Army, as a means to be declared General, of 


the Forces againſt Mithridat es. 
At his return to- Rome he was choſen Conſul 
with Quintus Pompeius, in the fiftieth Year of his 
Age, and made an advantagious Alliance the ſame 
: Year, _—_— Czcilia, the Daughter of Me#ellus 
the High- prieſt. The common People made Son- 
nets on this Wedding, and many of the Nobility 
vere diſguſted at it, eſteeming him, as Livy writes, 
unworthy of the Lady, whom before they thought 
worthy of a Conſulſhip. This was not his only 
Wife, for firſt in his younger days he was joined 
to Nia, by whom he had a Daughter; after Her 
| | to 


S e. 
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-to Alia, and then to Cælia, whom he diſiniſfed as 
Barren, but with great Reſpect and a fair Character, 
e her at the ſame time with ſome hand- 


ſome Preſents. But foraſmuch as in a very few 
days after he eſpouſed Metella, ſo precipitate a 
Match made it believed that Barrenneſs was not 
tbe real Cauſe, for which Cælia had been repu- 
diated. As for Metella, he loved and honoured Her 


as long as he lived; and She was known to have 
ſo great an Intereſt in him, that at a time when 


the People were deſirous to have Thoſe of Marius 
his Faction recall'd, who had been baniſhed, and 
$ylla refus'd to conſent, they all unanimouſly called 


out upon Metellz, deſiring Her to intercede for 


hem. And after he had made himſelf Maſter of 


Athens, it is thought he treated the City more ſe- 
verely than he would otherwiſe have done; becauſe 
Some of the Citizens during the Siege had among 
other Bravadoes from the Walls gropped ſomerhing 
injurious to the Character of Metella. But of Th 


more hereafter. {OLA 19 ee eee 
Ha being now Conſul; thought the Dignity of 
that Office a Trifle, in Compariſon to his future 


Views and Expectations. He longed impatientiy 


for the chief Command in the War againſt Mi- 
thridates, but in This he was oppos'd by Marius, 
who out of a mad affectation of Glory, and thirſt 
of Empire, thoſe never-dying Paſſions, though he 
were broken in Body, and inſufficient for the Ser- 
vice by reaſon of his Age, yet ſtill thirſted after 
foreign Wars, and naval Expeditions, and watch- 
ing his time whilſt Hlla was abſent in the Camp, 
fare brooding -at, home, and at laſt hatched that 
execrable Sedition, which wrought more Miſchief 
to Rome than ſhe had received from all her formet 
Wars pur together. "This the Gods had foretold 
by many Signs and Prodigies. For a Flame broke 

o forth 


15 


if 
[ 
| 
1 
| 
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ſntill, and do t ſt 
mazement into the Hearts of the People. The 


the Heavens or the 
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Forth of its on aboord, from under the Staves of 
their Erifigns, and was hard to be extifiguiſſted. 


_ ThreeRavens brought their Young'into one of the 


Streets of Rome, and devoured them in publick 
View, carrying the Fragments baek again to their 
Neſts. Some Mice having gnaw'd the conſeerated 
Gold in one of the Temples, the Balles of that 
Temple caught One of them (a Femiade) in a Trap, 
where ſhe brought forth five young oncs, and cat 
up Three of them. But what was moſt mo, 
one day in a calm and clear Sky wits 'Heard the 
ſound of a Trumpet, but with a Blaſt fo ſharp, 

teful, chax it ſtruck Terror* and A- 


Hetrdſcan _ affirmed, that "this Prodigy be- 
tokened the Mutation of the Ape, and Revolution 
of the whole Univerſe. For according to Them, 
there art to be in all eight Ages pr Generations of 
Men, All differing One from the Other in their 
Lives and Cuſtoms 4 that to euch of Theſe God has 
allotted a certain meaſure of Times, determined by 
the Circuit of the great Year 3 that when one 
Age is almoſt run out, and Another app eth 

Earth gire Netice of it by 
ſome wonderful Token. Inſomuch that They who 


have ſtudied theſe Matters, and carefully examin'd 
them, do find that at certain Periods a Generation 
of Men ariſes, differing in Cuſtoms, and Manners, 


and more or leſs regarded by rhe Gods than the 
Preceding. They add, that among orher thighty 
Changes which happen in this Succeffiorr df Ages, 
8 Generations, That which attends the Art of 

ivination is not the leaft obſervable; That it is 
highly eſteem'd in one Race, and ſucceeds in all 
its Predictions, which ate ſupported by clear and 


— 
3 


evident Tokens ſem from Above; and that 


in Another it ſhall be deſpiſed, and vilified; 
* | (ii) founding 


-. 
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tainty 

chef at Random aid 
5 Futurity t 

This was the Mytho- 

ght to be 

'hilſt the 


People. 


embed in tie Temple of Bellona ra 


51 theſe Prodigies, n 8 
ying in defdte chem all, wech n Gurk 
outh; divicling it into two Parts, 


1 7 whict 57 let fall, and Hew away with the 
Diviners 


Other. n This the 


they W. ended a dan 


S 


(1) This is d only * 
in all theſe — eur 
may be drawn a uſeful, and im- N 
portant Leſfon. In aſl Explications 
Tehating not only to the Art of 


Divination, but to every thing 
| ile, we. are to found what we 


Ly n not upon the Caprice of Opi- 
nion, ba en ene f 
Science; without which we ſhull 
be able to come ar nothing fixr, 
and firm ; nothing but vain delu- 
ſory Conjectures. But this. Prin- 
Erle at once deftroys the hole 
Fabrick of the Divination of the 
Heathend; which was entirely 


founded random Conje- 
ctures, wm wut any the leaſt re- 
Zularity of Science. | 


(2) _— 1 rr of what 
we were ſay ing in the oing 
Remark. What is This bite dikes | 
dom ConjeQure founded upon 
the Caprice of Opinion, and not 
upon the Regular of Science? 


declared (2) thar 
gerous Sedition, which 


break out between the Tnhabitants of the 
Ci 1 and Thoſe dwelling in the Count 
Tr. (3) the * are ny 


z for, 
res, 
* 45 


ies * 


of 2 he 3 
the Temple, and ff 
the Oche te the 
Seditioa that is to — — 
the Inhabitants of the Jen 
Thoſe: of. the U 
what Rule of Divination is Th 
founded ? We ſhall ſer Pl; 
— in the following Re- 
mark. 

(3) Here is a very conſiderable 
Fault in the Text. Iaſtead of 
| 254pzizs, Which procteds from 
the Word eyopeaioy in the prev 
ceding Line, it ought to be read 
Aerpalus, as we find it in the 
St. Germain MS, But by whit 
—.— did br — give 2 
4 ent © Sparovy 
Graſtiopp r this] 
| the ought rather 
be anderen the Intabitants 
> one A and Thofe of the 
City by the Sparrow. For b 


How m 1 Sparrow wich nr 
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rous; like the Graſhopper, whereas the Country 


People keep at home, and never come to Rome, 
but upon days of Aſſembly, as did this Sparrow. 

About this time Marius aſſociated to him Sulpj- 
tius, a Fellow ſecond to None in the moſt exquiſite 
Villanies; ſo that we are not to inquire what other 
Villains he excell'd in Wickedneſs, for he excell'd 
them All, but wherein he out-did Himſelf. He 
'was a Compound of Cruelty, Impudence and Ra- 
pine, all which he exerciſed to that degree, that 
whatever was in it ſelf moſt criminal and enor- 
-mous, That he committed with the greateſt Con- 
fidence and Unconcern. He ſold by publick Out- 
ery the Roman Freedom to Libertines, and Fo- 
reigners, telling out the Purchaſe- Money on 
ae for that purpoſe in the Forum. 
He kept three thouſand Sword-men in conſtant 
Pay, and had always about him a company of 
"young Gentlemen of the Eqęueſtrian Order, ready 
on all occaſions to execute his Commands, whom 
he ſtyled his Antiſenatorian- band. Having cauſed a 
Law to be enacted, that no Senator ſhould con- 
tract a Debt of above three thouſand Drachmas, 
He himſelf after his Deceaſe was found indebted 
three Millions. 'This was the Man whom Marius 
let in upon the Common-wealth, and who (1) or- 

5 5 £ dering 


— 


in the City, where on the con. ſemblies, like Homer's Trojans 4 


trary we frequently mect with 
Sparrows. The Reaſon for this 
.doughty Deciſion is in my Opi- 
nion as follows. Homer has 
compar d the old Men in Troy to 
Graſhoppers; and the firſt Athe- 
nians Wore Graſhoppers of Gold 
in their Hair. Upon This theſe 
Diviners pretended that the Graſ- 
hoppers repreſented the Citizens, 
. who ſpend whole days in cavil- 
ling, and diſputing in their Af: 


-- 


whereas the Sparrow comes, and 
and is ſometinies in the 
Town, and ſometimes in the 
Country. This in my Opinion is 
what gave the Tuſcan South; ſayert 
a Handle for this Explicatien in 
Plutarch, 8 i 
(1) The Expreſſion in the Ori- 
ginal is worthy Obſervation. Ka? 
ouV]atas IA me mpaypart 
Bid, x, e. pg. regulating 


thing by Force, and the Sword. It 


ſeeme 
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y dering all things even of the higheſt Importance: 
, by Force and the Sword, made ſeveral Ordinances 
; of dangerous Conſequence, and amongſt. the. reſt, 
2 That which ge to Marius the Conduct of the 
te Mithridatick War. Upon This the Conſuls decree; 
er a Vacance, or Ceſſation of all publick Buſineſs; 
d but as they were one day holding a Senate in the 
le Temple of Caftor and Pollux, he let looſe his Antiſe- 
* natorian Band upon them, and amongſt many Others, 
at flew Pompey the Conſul's young Son, in the Fa- 
r- rum, Pompey himſelf hardly eſcaping in the Crowd. 
- Bur Hyla being cloſely airy e Houſe of 
t- Marius, was brought back into the Forum, and 
_ forced to diſſolve the Ceſſation z for this cauſe. 
MN Sulpitius depoſed Pompey, but condeſcended to con- 
n. tinue Sylla in his Conſulſhip, at the ſame time 
nt confirming ro Marius the chief Command in the 
of War againſt Mithrid ate. 
dy Immediately upon This two military Tribunes 
m were diſpatched to Nola, to take the Charge of 
a Hila's Army, and reſign it to Marius. But Sylla 
n- had been too nimble for them; he got firſt to the 
AS, Camp, and told the Soldiers what Errand the 
ed Tribunes were ſent upon, ſo that without any 
us Ceremony they ſeized upon them, and ſtoned them. 
r- Marius in requital put the Friends of Sylla in the 
ng City to the Sword, and plunder'd their Houſes. 
The People were all in Commorion, ſhifting and 
ws; hurrying to and fro, Some from the Camp to the. 
= City; Others from the City to the Camp. The 
the Senate, now no longer it ſelf, was wholly 
1 is governed by the Dictates of Marius and Sulpitius; 
w Wherefore being informed that Sylla was advancing 
bs at the Head of his Troops towards the City, they 

| ſeems ſome of the Interpreters Reading. It is ſpoken here ironi- 
pag read it cuſſd pat ag, danse, clly, — is an — as the 
y and confounded every thing, &c.|Grammarians ter ni jt. 

It but ovy]45a5 muſt be the right 


ms Pj ſent 
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ger ewo of their Fred, Brutus and: Cervilius to. 
forbid his nearer Approach. When the Soldiete 
underſtood rhat they had deliver'd. their Meflage 
to Sy/ls in Terms à lintle too he. ty they bad 
like c have flain them in their firſt TLrenſparte, 
but conſidering better ob it they ſatisfied. them- 
ſelves: with breaking their Rods, and ſtripping 
them of their purple, Rabes; after which they 
. them, having farſt-recared them wh the 

16ſt Outrage and Inſolencte. 

en the faw them return in that Can 
drion without their Enſigns, and Marks of Aut 
thority, this Sight flung them into the utmoſt Cane. 
ſternation; they ſaw the Storm ready te breaks: 
and that a Sedition was unaveidable. Mgrius put 
Himſelf in a Readinefs te repel Foree by Force, 
and Se with his Collegue Pompay maxched at 
the head of ſix Legions compleat from his Camp 
near Volk. He found the Army ready, and im- 
7 to advance directly to Rome; but He was 
ps elf wavering, and undetermined, doubtful of 
the Event in ſo hazardous an Enterprize. As he 
was ſacrificing, Poſfthumius: the Sooth-ſayer having, 
iünſpecked the Entrails, ſtretched — both his 
hands to $y/la, and required to be bound and. kept 
in Cuſtody till the Battel was over, voluntarily 
ſubmitting himſolf to the ſevereſt- Puniſhment, if 
his Expectations and Deſires were not immediataly 
erown'd with Succeſs. It is faid that the: Night: 
following there appeared to Hlla in a Dream ( 
tbat Goddeſs, whom the Romans worſhip ac- 
cording. to the arne, Ritual, - whether it 


1) J d nos find in any three Go Adeſſes, es, 
001 5 — 1 he of he | = Li Thoſe vedere had 
mention of this Fact, that the Ro: received divine Honours at Rome 
mans had received from the Cap- long before the Romans became 
padocians the Worſhip af — with ne, be 


«2 apo. 


read — Semele; 
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be (U the. Moon, Minerva, or Bellona. Fhat to his 
Fes this: Gaddeds ſtnad at his Head, (2) and 
delivar'd. him hen Thunder-belt; named ta: him 
his Enemies One by One, and bid him di 
upon thew 3; and that theteupon they immediacoly 
falls and diſappeared. Encouraged: by this; Viſion; | 
Which he related the next. Morning: to his Cols 
legue, he led on towards Roms: (3) About Picinæ 
be Was met by an Embaſly, deſeeching him not to 
come in chat hoſtile mannes, againſt the City, and 
aſſuring him that the Senate had decreed! to grant 
bim every: thing” chat was juſt and reaſanable;) He 
ſeemingly ſabmitted to their Requeſt, promiſed to 
encamp in that very Place, and ordered cho 


Ground to be marked out acgordingly. 


The Ambailadors, believing him. to be; i bo (carol 
retumed to Rams in — — 3 
were ſcarce out of before he ſent: a Paey 
der cha Command Lucius Aan and, G. Moum 


(1) U. de Is Grive, : Gentle fore who; expel gene- i 
man well skilled in the Greek, i Weber 
of Qpinion that ſoſtesd of (3) This lack + al a een 
cen the Moor it to be have been 
Jene ve gg as Tobin b of Onh 

er Lubie 

cn * reſpect to . nien t t the Word hay b 

eſs, ſo as to take her for the ruptet » qnd that ny ap I 

e, eee ra; it ought to be read. 7692 
— ſo, very pong the Ile, for Fiche was: an 8 


gage f. 5 Relig * the N in t the New Ee | 


ed Nias th this parti- about two hundr longs, that 
cular 2 is. — 3 yy _ _—_ 
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to the Moon, m—_ or Bellona. wiſe mentioned in Lntoninus bis 
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mius, to ſecure one of the Gates and the Wall on 
the ſide of the A/culine Hill; following them Him- 
ſelf cloſe upon the Heels with his whole Army. 
Baſilius having poſſeſt himſelf of the Gate, got 
into the City, whereupon the unarm'd Multitude 
taking the Alarm got up to the Tops of their 
Houſes, from whence pelting him with Stones and 
Tiles, they made him Fae, and at laſt forced him 
back to the Wall. Sylla- by this time was come 
up, and ſeeing what was done, called aloud to his 
Men, bidding them ſer fire to the Houſes; and He 
bimſelF' with a flaming Torch in his Hand led the 
way, and commanded his Archers to make uſe of 
their Fire-darts, and to let fly at the tops of the 
Houſes : This he did without the leaſt ' conſidera» 
tion, all enraged, and yielding the Conduct of that 
day's work to Paſſion; as if All he ſaw were Ene- 
mies, without reſpect or pity either to Friends, 
Relations, or Acquaintance, the Word was Fire, 
which knows no diſtin&ion betwixt Friend or Foe, 
— % on 6. | 


In this diſpute Marius being driven into the 


Temple of Mother-Earth, would from thence have 
drawn in the Bondmen.by Proclamation of Free- 
dom; but the Enemy coming on, he was over- 
'- -pewered, and fled the City... 
Sylla having called a Senate, had Sentence of 
Death paſſed on Marius, and ſome: few Others, 
amongſt whom was Sulpitius Tribune of the People. 
Sulpitius being betray'd by one of his Slaves was 
immediately ſeized, and executed. (1) u en; 
franchiſed the Slave who had betrayed him, but 
at the ſame time ordered him to be thrown 


( ) A Slave who could in this ja Traytor, at a time when his 
manner betray bis Maſter richly Affairs required the Aſſiſtance of 
deſerv'd that Puniſhment; but it |ſuch Cattle. What would he not 
was ſomething aſtoniſhing to ſee | have given to à Slaye who bad 
Sylla inflict ſi ab a Puniſhment on Ibetray d Marius: e | 
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headlong down the 7 arpeian Rock. As for 
Marius, he ſet a Price on his Head by Proclama- 
tion, which was an Action conſiſting neither with 


Gratitude, nor Policy, if we conſider into 


whoſe ' 


Houſe He himſelf: had fled not long before, where 
he was at the Mercy of his Enemy, who notwith- 
ſtanding diſmiſſed him in Safety. If Marius had 
then given way to Sulpitius, who was for diſpatch- 


ing Hylla, he might now have been Lord of All, 


but he choſe rather to ſpare his Life, and releaſe 
him, for which Sylla when it came to his turn to 


be uppermoſt, made him à very ungrateful and 


ungenerous Acknowledgment. 


By theſe Proceedings Sylla highly offended the 


Senate, who could not with ſafety expreſs their Re- 
ſentment; but the diſpleaſure and indignation of 
the Cominonalty ſhewed it ſelf plainly by their 
Actions. For they ignominiouſly rejected Nonius 


his Nephew, and one of his Friends called Servius, 


who put in for the firſt Poſts in the Government, 
and ſtood upon his Intereſt, and Recommendation. 


And to make this Affront ſtill the more ſenſible, 
they named two Others in their ſtead, whoſe Pro- 
motion they thought would give him the greateſt 
Uneaſineſs. Sylla had the Addreſs to ſeem well 
pleaſed with all This, faying, He with Joy ſaw the 
People by his means reſtored to their full Liberty of 


acting juſt as they pleaſed. And to pacify the pub- 


lick Odium, he created' Lucius Cinna Conſul, one 
of the adverſe Party, having firſt bound him un- 


der Oaths and Imprecations, to be true to his In- 


tereſt: For Cinna aſcending the Capitol with a 


Stone in his Hand, took a ſolemn Oath 


in the 


Preſence of the People, to which he added this 
Imprecation, that in caſe he did not punctually ob- 


ſerve the Oath in its 2 Extent, he might be 


thrown out of the City in the ſame manner as he 


faen threw that Stone out of his Hand; at 


which 


Words 
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all that had been done by lla, 
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Werds he threw it. on the- Gagynd 4 in che fig of 


the whole — 
Aug e this, Ciuna. had no = 


Notwithſta 
entered upon row rge, but, he fell upon undoi 
— whom. ha 


commenced a criminal Suit, and ſubarg'd Finginius, 
gne' of the Tribunes, te be his Accuſer 3, but S 
ewig Him/and the Court of. Judicarure.40-thame 


| ſelves, ſet forward again Mitbridaies. 


About the time When Sylle. was ready to fail 
with his Foes from Hahn, Mit hridates, who was 
then at P us, was diſturbed by many Omens 
. Progno icks, among which was — Follow · 

It is reported that a 0d by che f 1 h by means 

a certain ngine contriv ergamenian: 
Was to deſcend; with a Crown in her Hand and plage 
it upon the Head of Mithridghes at his: fir Ea. 
trance inte the Theater, fell afundes when ſhe had 
yank reached his Head, and that the Cnawꝛn 

led down, and was broke ta piace. This 
tdi had a wonderful effect upen che Minds of 
the People, and Mithnidates himſelf was. fo dil- 
couraged at it, that be began to. diſguſt his Fo : 
tune, tho' his Affairs had hitherto. ſucceeded ber 
vond Rx pectation; for having wreſted 4% from 


the Romans, and driven Nicomedss and Aniabar : 
" ans aut of — Kingdoms of Rithwiia and Cape 


padacia, he made Pesgamus his Royal Seat, and 


_ from thenco conferred on his Friends Riches, 


Principalitics,, and Kingdoms. Of his twe Song, 
the Eldeſt reigned peaceably i in Nonius, and: Boſphor 
745, Which were the amtient Domains ef his Pre- 
deceſſors, and extended as far as the Defargs con: 
fning on the Pala Meant. His other Son Hine: 
1 Was at the Head of a powerful Army, mak- 

ng a Conqueſt, of ꝓbrace and Macedon, whillh his 
rr * the Head of other Forces were fight» 
mg wtapoply for bim in other Quarters. Ane 
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Theſe the waſt-eanſiderable was Anabelaui, whoi 
having s large Flee} under his Command, was: hes 
come abſolute ax Seay, and N ſubdued: the Cy. 
clades, with all rhe ather Iſlands lying under the 
nd even Eu it folk, at 


> 


Promontory of Malsa, 4 
laſt made bimſeif Maſter of {Av%ows., From thenoe, 
as from a place of duns, he made his Excurſions, 
cauſing all che Cities in Greece do revolt from: the: 
Remans, without meeting any Ruh in his way, 
'ull he catae to Games. There Brotius Kuna, Da- 
puty to Sentivs Geyveraer of Macedum, a Man af 
cxcelent Senſe and undauntod Courage, oppesd 
hbimſcif to this itapetueus Torrent, which had laid 
waſt all P0746. and having defeated: him in three 
Engagements dreve him out of Ggettce, and ſoroad 
him back to Sca. However having received Lu- 
eullus. his Orders to give place 0 Ha, who had 
been appointed bia Sueceſſor, he quitted Baopiny. 
and returned te Sendius, at & time When the Namen 
lntereſt Was thriving te a Miracle under his Ad. 
miniſtrarion, hen his gucceſſes had excecded the: 
Hopes of All, and: Gyeaze was ripe for a Change, 
being at once chæm'd with his Valouy and Cons: 
duft, Theſe were the Exploits of Brutive. 49 
Sylla at his arrival received by their Ambaffadors 
the Compliments of alk the Ciries of Greece, ex- 
copt Athans,, which wes forced by the Tyrant A. 
riftion te hold fer the King: whereupon! Sylta: 
marched thirber with all his Forees, and inveftings 
the haven Pyreus, laid formal Siege do it, erecting! 
Batteries: of all kinds, and trying all manner of 
Aſſaults. If he bad forbora never id little, he 
might have taken the upper City without ſtriking: 
a ſtroke, for it was reduced by Famine to the | 
Extremity. But being in haſte to retunn to Name, 
and in daily fear of ſome Innovations there, he 
ſpared neither Dangers, Combats, nor Expences, 
lo he might but once put an End to that _ 
or 
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for beſides his other warlike Preparations, © and 
 Equipage, he had no leſs than ten thouſand Yoke! 
of Mules daily employed in the Service of his Ma- 
chines, and Batteries. At laſt he grew in want of 
Timber, which had been all conſumed in making 
thoſe Machines, and keeping them in Repair ; for 
many of them had been cruſhed by their o/ e- 
normous Weight, and as many ruined by the Fire 
of the Enemy. In this Want he made bold with 
the ſacred Groves, and cut down the ſtately Walks 
in the Academy, and Lyceum, two famous Inclo- 
ſures in the Suburbs. And foraſmuch as Money 
Was wanting to anſwer the Expence of the War, 
he had Recourſe to the Sacred and Inviolable 
Treaſures of the Temples, and accordingly ſent 
for the richeſt and moſt precious Offertories in 
Epidaurus, and Olympia. He likewiſe wrote to the 
Ampbyctious aſſembled at Delphi, requiring them 
to ſend the Treaſures of the God to Him, with whom 
they would remain in ſafer Cuſtody ; or if he ſhould be 
obliged to make uſe of them they might be ſure he would: 
return the Falue when the War was ended. At the 
"ſame time he ſent to Delphi one of his Friends 
| called Capbis a Phocean, who had orders to receive 

it all by Weight. yt Th 48 +112 e 
- When Caphis arrived at Delphi his Conſcience 
would not ſuffer him to hoops, omen on 
holy things, ſo that with Tears in his Eyes he be- 
wailed to the Amphy#ions the neceſſity he was 
under. In that very inſtant Some among them pre- 
tended to hear the ſound of Apollo's Lyres in the 
Sanctuary; ſo that Capbis, either really believing 
it to be true, or elſe deſirous to ſtrike a religious 
Awe into Sylla, ſent away an Expreſs with an ac- 
count of what had happened; but Sylla laughing 
at his Simplicity return d for Anſwef, That it was 
Matter of Wonder to Him that Caphis ſhould not 
underſtand that Muſick was a fign of Joy, and 7 
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of Diſpleaſure 15 that therefore be bad nothing to do 


but go boldly, and take the Treaſure ; which the Gra- 
cious and Bountiful God would be ſo far from reſent- 
ing, that he even invited bim to come and re- 
cei ve it, by = OT 
_. Whereupon all this ineſtimable Maſs of Trea- 
ſure was conveyed away, whilſt the greateſt Parr 
of Greece. knew not of what it conſiſted; only 
there was a Tun of Maſly Silver, which of the 


many Royal Donations had 'till then remained un- 


touched. This being too weighty and cumber- 


ſome for any one Carriage, the Anphyctions were 


forced to cut it in Pieces; and ſo That was a part 
of the Treaſure which could not be ſecreted. This 
made the miſerable Grecians recall to their Memory 
ſome time Flaminius, and Manius Acilius, and ſome- 
times Paulus Amilius, of whom One having driven 
Antiochus out of Greece, and the other Two over- 
thrown the Kings of Macedon, were fo far from 
violating the Temples, that they expreſt a high 
Veneration for them, and enriched them with new 
Donations. 'Thoſe indeed were Generals duly e- 


lected according to Law; they were Leaders of 


Men well diſciplined, and taught to yield ready 
Obedience to Command. (1) Theſe, in the Worth 


and Dignity of their Minds, were Sovereign Prin- 


ces, though their Equipage and Expence was 
That of private Perſons; for they ſcorned to re- 
ceive. more from the Publick, than the eſtabliſhed 
Allowance, and thought it more ignominious for 
a General to flatter his Soldiers than fear the E- 
nemy z whereas the Commanders of theſe times, 


(1) This is a Saying full of pro- j is more worthy in a Prince than 
found Senſe. A Man may be a | when he knows how to match 
King by the Grandeur and Dig- | and unite Modeſty and Simpti- 
nity of his Mind, and at the ſame | city with true Grandeur. Such 
time a private Perſon by his E- | were the greateſt Heroes of An- 
quipage and Expence. Nothing | tiquiry. 


attaining 
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- Krainig te Superiority by Forte, not Wörth 


and having need of Arms One apainſt Anbther, 
"Father han the Enemy, were Ebnitrained to teth- 
Þorize in Avthoriry, and kiring the Sdldiers La- 
hour at the price of Luxury, rendred their whott 
County Mercenaty, and were themſelves Shives to 
the vileſt n that they might Lord it 
over their Betters. "Theſe Practices caſt vat Ma- 
rius, and again brought Hith in againſt $9714. The 
ſame cau 21 Cn to be che Aff 6 Ogi, 
and Fimbria of Flurcus. Sylla may not nao 
Taid to have been the chief Author of all the 

Evils: For He, in ofder to ertice over to his Patty 
Such as were under the Command of Others, wis 
profulely bountiful to Thoſt under his Own; fo 
that what by bribing the "One to revolt, and en- 


couraging the Other in all the 1 f Lu- 


xKury and Intemperance, he foon emptied his Ove. 
fers, and came to want Money, eſpecially for the 


carrying on of that Siege. ou n 
He had indeed an impatient reſtleſs Defire to be 


Malter of Athens. Whether he was led by a Tetife- 


leſs Emulation to fight as it were againft the Sha 
dow of that onee celebrated City ; or provoked at 
the bitter Jeſts and Scurrilities which the Tyrant 
Ariſtion vented daily from the Walls agaluſt Him 


and Metella, on purpoſe ro vex and gaul him. 


This Ariſtion was a Compound of twdneſs and 


Cruelty, (1) the very Sink of all the vicious Eu- 


mours and ill Qualities of his Maſter A7#bridates. 
Thus. this -poor City, which. had furvivet to many 
Wars, eſcaped ſo many Tyrannies, and got the bets 
ter of fo many Seditions, was now reduced to the 


| (1)-Plurerch 'very:juftly terme] down from the One into the O- 


the infamous Favourme of a gifs} ther. There is a great deal of 


folate: Prince the Sink of all the | Foree and good Senfe in this 

Vices and Corruptions of his Mas | Idea wr 

Ger; for in Effect they all paſs : Eg 
2 $ laſt 
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r 1A. 
laſt Guſp by es Typen who Run upon her like 
1 eure Difte 5 * time 
hen a Medimms (i. e. Set Buſtiels) ef Wheat Wis 


Sold for à choufüan Dmchtmmss, and the Inhäbitants 
Were Forced to ve on the Herbs and Roots which 


they found about the Ciradel, amd, whit is — 
feed en Shoe-Lieather and fotden Oyi-Bugs ;. 
— 2 of this publick Miſery did that 75 
Wterch willow in Luxury and Bebavekh, 
ſpeneing his — YHmte in revelliag and dancing 
or from the Walls flinging his 'bitter Jeſts at t 
Enemy; and whilſt He and his Crew abounded 
in all manner of Exetſs, he ſuffrrell che holy Lam 
af the God#els ds Ernte for Wink ef Gi, a 
when the High- Prieſteſs ſent to him for oor Ay 
Meaſure of Wheat, He ſent her ſo much P 
The Prieſts and Senators went to him in a 
and on their Knees emttested him tb have en 
on the City, and obtain a Capitulation for 
her. Theſe venanble Supplicams were forced 


from his Preſence by 4 Flight of Arrows. At 


length being driven to his laſt Hold, he was with 
much ado Perſuadedd to diſmiſs two or three of 
his drunken Companions to treat with 89/12; who 
perceiving that they offered nothing to the Pitt 
pole, nor made any Overtures to an Accommoda- 
co but that they ran on in a florid way, cry- 

up Theſens, Eumolpas, and the Exploits of the 
e e the Medes, he ſoon grew weary 
of ſuch and raking them 'ſhotr told them, 
My merry Frithds, You may pact up your Speethes, 
and be gone. I was not ſent hither by the ofnans 
fo liften to your old Wives Tales, but to chaſtiſe the 
Rebellious. 

In the mean time News came to Sylla, rhar ſome 
old Men diſcourſing in the Ceramicum, were over- 
heard to blame the Tyrant, for not ſecuring the 
Paſſages and Avenues 0 on the fide of the Gate Hep- 


tachalcos, 
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over. Sylla neglected not the Report, but going in 


the Night, and diſcovering the Place to be, afſagl, 
able, ſet ſtreight to work: Sylla himſelf makes 


4 : 
7 2 : » * 


mention in his Memoirs, that Marcus Teius vm 
the firſt Man who ſcal'd the Wall, and that meey- 
ing with an Adverſary, and firiking him on the 
Head: piece a; home ſtroke, broke his Sword, hows 
ever he ſhrunk not from his ground; but withſtood 
and held him faſt. _ The City was taken on that 

part, as it is recorded by the moſt aneient of the 
Abena. (dee, „ „„ rt 

When §ylla had levelled that part of the Wal 
which ſtood between the Pyrtan, and holy Ca, 
he entered the Breach, about dead of Night ing 

moſt dreadful manner, to the Sound of an innys 
merable Company of Trumpets and Cornets, which 
however was, loſt in the more terrible Shouts ang 

Menaces of a licentious Army, let looſe to Raping 
and Murder. We have no Account of the Num 


ber of the Slain; only from the ſpace: of ground 


overflowed with Blood, we may even now, make 
ſome Calculation of it; for to paſs by the EX 
cution done on other Quarters of the City, the 
blood ſpilt in the Forum only covered the whole 
Ceramicum, as far as the Gate Dipylos : Some ſay 


- it\forced its way through the Gate, and overs 


flowed the Suburb. Nor did the People Which 


fell thus in ſuch. vaſt .heaps, excel the numbet 


Thoſe, who out of pity and love to their Country 
then ar the point of deſtruction, flew Themſelves 
the Beſt of them deſpairing and dreading to ſurvives 
as not expecting either Humanity or . Moderatiof 
in Sylla. At length, partly by the good Offices I 
Midias and Calliphon, two Athenian Exiles, wha 


_ threw themſelves at his Feet, and beſought hiny rd 


ipare the miſcrable Remains of Athens, partly * 
the Interceſſion of ſome Senators who had ole 


OS. 
his Camp, and ſeconded their Requeſt, and for that 
he had by this time glutted himſelf with Revenge, 
he pur. a ſtop to his Cruelty,. and making honou- 
. Table mention of the ancient Athenians, I forgive 


(aid he) the Many for the ſake of a Few, the Li- 
wing for the Dead. He took Athens, according to 
his own Memoirs, on the Calends of March, which 
fall out exactly on the firſt of Antheſterion, (1) 
which Day the Athenians diſtinguiſhed by many 
Ceremonics, obſerved in Memory of the great 
Waſte and Deſolation cauſed by a Deluge, which 
they ſay happened about that time of the Year 
. ,, | | 
At the taking of the Town, the Tyrant fled in- 
to the Gittadel, and was there beſieged by Curio, 
who had that Charge under his Command. He 
held out a conſiderable time, but was at laſt forced 
to ſurrender for want of Water. There feemed 
ſomerhing Providential in this Circumſtance; for 
on the very day and hour on which Curio made 
Ariſtion his Priſoner, 'the Sky, which ' till then 
had been very clear and ſerene, was over-caſt,on'a 
ſudden; the Clouds gathered, and the Rain fell in 
ſuch Abundance, that rhe Caſtle was overflowed. 
Not long after Sylla made himſelf Maſter of 
the Haven Pirzus, and ſet fire to all the Fortifi- 
cations, eſpecially the Arſenal, which had been 
built by Philo, and was a Maſter-piece of Ar- 
chitecture. 8 5 
In the mean time Taxiles, Mithridates's Gene- 
ral, coming down from Thrace and Macedon, with 
an Army of a hundred thouſand Foot, ten thou- 
ſand Horſe, .and ninety armed Chariots, ſent to 
Archelaus to join him. Archelaus was at that time 


(1) This is a remarkable Parti- | Ceremonies 2h | Expiations for the 
eularity. Even in Sylla's time the Deluge of Ogyges, which fell out 
Athenians obſerved the Firſt of | in Attica near ſeventeen hundred 
March, and diſtinguiſhed it by | Years before. "= "mY 
V OL. IV. 
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riding in the Haven of Munichia, with intention 
2 71 quit the Sea, or U e TE the 1 10 in 
ght, but to draw gut the War in length, 

off the Encmy 405 oy Ny Bale RY 
7 * e Peer than Hi rn an me 
diately, and quitted a Fn ſo ba 

bs ar it Was not able to 7 — 

even in times of Peace, and e with 95 
F orces into Beœaria. This h e was rh 
Some to, have taken falſe 7 * wh ay — 2 
Attica, à rugged Country p for the Ca- 
yalry to move in he put dime! into the plain and 
open Fields of ; ae knowing the Barbarians 
Strength to conſiſt moſt in Horſe 2 
But, as was ſaid before, to avoid Fawige and Scar- 
city, he was forced to run the riſque of a Battel: 
Moreover, he was in Pain for 8 a Man 
expert in War, and of a rough Soldiery Conſtitu- 
tion, who was mar to join him with a ſtrong 
Reinforcement out of Theſſely, and was way-laid by 


the Barharians in the Streights. But Caphis our 


Countryman, led Hortenſius another way, unknown 
to the Barbarians. He conducted him by Par- 
naſſus, to a Po ſituate. under 7ithora, which at 
preſent is a large City, but was then no better than 
a Fort built © e Brow of a ſteep Precipice, 


; whither the Phoceans fled and Bun themſelves 


and their Effects at the time when Greece was in- 
vaded by Xerxes. Hortenſius encamping here, kept 


off the Enemy by Day, and at N br deſcending 


by difficult Na he arrived ſafe at Ratronis, 
where he joined Sylla who was come With the 
Legions to meet him. Thus united, they p oſted 
themſelves on a fertile Hill, in the Plains 5 Ela- 
teia, ſet round with Trees, and watered at the 
Bottom: It is called Philoleotus, and is much com- 


mended by Sylla for the Fruitfulneſs of its Soil, and 
its agreeable Situation. | 


As 
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As they lay thus encamped, they ſeemed to the 
Enemy a contemptible Number, for they were not 
above fifteen hundred Horſe, and leſs than fifteen 
thouſand Foot; wherefore, the reſt of the Com- 
manders over- perſuading Arcbelaus, and drawing up 
the Army, covered the Field with Horſes, Cha- 
riots, Bucklers, and Targets: 'Fhe clamour and hi- 
deous roar of ſo many Nations, ſtanding thick to- 
gether in Battalia, ſeem'd to rend the Sky; nor 


was the Pomp and Gallantsy of their coſtly Array 


altogether idle and unſeryiceable for Terror: For 
the brightneſs of their Armour, magnificently em- 
belliſhed with Gold and Silver, and the luftre of 
their Median and Scythian Caffocks, intermixt 
with Braſs and poliſhed Steel, ſeemed to kindle 
the Air with a ſparkling Gleam like That of 
Lightening, whilſt the Troops were under a wavy 
Motion, at which the Romans were fo terrified that 
they kept cloſe within their Retrenchments. IC 


was impoſſible for Sylla, do all he could, to re- 


move their Fear; and he thought it not ſafe to 
force them to fight whilſt they were under that 
Conſternation. Wherefore he was obliged to fir 
down in quiet, and endure, though much againſt 


the Grain, the Scoffs and Inſults of the Barbarians. 


However This very thing in the End turned to 
his Advantage. The Encmy's Contempt of the 
Romans was followed by a Diſorder among them- 
ſelyes. Their imaginary Superiority made them 
inſolent and ungovernable; they had ſo many 
Commanders among them that they obeyed None, 
Some few of them contained themſelves within 
their Lines; the reſt, like ravenous Wolves cager 
upon their Prey, went prowling up and down 1n 
hopes of Plunder, which led them ſeveral Days 


Journey from their Camp. It is ſaid that in theſe 


Excurſions they demolithed the City of Panopea, 
lacked Lebadia, pillaged the Temple wherein Ora- 
Q z cles 
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cles were delivered, and all This in defiance of 


military Diſcipline, without any Orders from their 
Generals. % 


S$ylla in the mean time. chafing and fretting to 


| ſee the Cities all round deſtroyed, ſuffered not his 


Soldiers to lie idle, but continually kept them to 
He made them turn the Courſe of 
the River Cephiſus, and draw deep Trenches, ex- 
empting none from Work; bur being himſelf x 


| ſevere Inſpector, puniſhed Thoſe that were remiſs 


with Rigour, to the end that being weary with 


working they might chuſe rather to ſtand the Ha. 
zard of an Engagement. This happened as he de- 


ſigned it; for after they had been flaving for three 
Days together, as Sylla paſſed by according to Cu- 
ſtom, to inſpe& the Works, they All cried out to 
againſt the Enemy. Hylla replied, 
That this Demand proceeded rather from a Backwart- 
neſs to Labour, than any Forwardneſs to fight; but if 
You are in good earneſt,. and have really a Mind i 
fight, go take Your Arms, and poſſeſs Yourſelves if 
that Poſt. At theſe Words he pointed to them a 
Place where formerly ſtood a Caſtle of the Parapo- 
tamians, which was now, the Town. being de- 
ſtroyed, nothing better than the Ridge of a Moun- 
tain, ſharp and craggy, and ſeparated from Mount 
Edulium by the River Aſus, which runs between 
them, and at the Foot of the Mountain falls in- 
to the Cephiſus. The River growing. very rapid 
and impetuous by this Confluence, renders that 
Ridge a ſafe and commodious Poſt for ad Encamp- 
ment. Wherefore $y/la perceiving that the Chalcaf- 


pidæ, or Braſs Targettiers of the Enemy, were in 
Motion to poſt themſelves upon ir, was defirous 
to prevent them, as he did by the Vigour and 
Activity of his Soldiers. . - 
Archelaus being thus repulſed, moved his Camp, 
W herc- 
upon 


and turned his Forces towards Chæronea. 


San DALEK, 


upon Thoſe of the Cheroneans, who were then 
in Sylla's Army, entreated him not to abandon, 
their City; upon which Syla detached thither 
one of his Legions, under the Command of Gabi 
nius, a Tribune of the Soldiers, and added all: 
the Cheroneans to the Party. They did all they: 


could to arrive at Chæronea before Gabinius, but 


He had the Speed of them. So zealous was that 


Officer, and indeed more concerned for the Safe» 
ty of the City than her own Citizens. Juba the 
Hiſtorian ſaith, it was not Gabinius, but Hirtius, 
who was employed in that Service. However, in 


this Manner did our City eſcape the Danger which 


ſo narrowly threatened her. 


In the mean time the Romans were daily encou- 


raged by Reports and Prophecies, which they re- 
ceived from Lebadia and the. Cave of Trophonius, 
promiſing them mighty Victories. The Inhabitants 
of that Country report many things relating to 


thoſe Prophecies; and Sy//a himſelf affirms in the 


tenth Book of his Memoirs, that ©. Titius, a 
Man who had conſiderable Dealings in Greece, 
came to him after the Defeat of the Enemy near 
Cherones, aſſuring him that Trophonius had foretold 
to him that in a few days there was to be another 
Battel, and another Victory on the ſame Spot; 
That This Prophecy was ſeconded by Another 
from a Soldier belonging to the Army, called Sal- 
venius, who foretold to him the future Succeſs of 
his Affairs in Ttahy;; that both the One and the 
Other Affirmed that what they ſpoke was by di- 
vine Inſpiration; that they Both agreed in This, 


that the Viſion they had ſeen, and which had ſpoke 


to them, perfectly reſembled in Majeſty, Gran- 
deur and Beauty Thar of the Olympian Jupiter. 
When Sylla had paſſed over the Aſus, he marched 
up to Edylium, and encamped aver- againſt Archey 
laus, who had intrenched himſelf ſtrongly between 
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the Mountains Acontium and Edyiiuin, neat a Place 


called Aſia The Poſt where he encamped being 
to this Day named from Him Archelaus. Sylla re- 
mained one day in that Camp, where leaving Mu- 
nena with a Log and two Cohorts, to harraſs 
and alarm the Enemy, who were. in ſome Diſor- 
der, he marched with the reſt of the Forces to the 
Banks of the Cephiſus, where he ſacrificed. The 
holy Rites ended, he held on towards Chæronea, 
to receive the Forces there, and view Mount Th«- 
rion, where the Enemy had poſted themſelves. This 
is a craggy Height, running up gradually to a 
Point, which we call Ort hopagon; at the foot of it 
is the River Morius, and the Temple of Apollo 
Tharius The God had this Surname from Tharo, 


Mother of Cheron, whom ancient Fame makes 


Founder of Cherones. Others aſſert, that the Hei- 
fer which Apollo gave to Cadmus for a Guide, firſt 
appeared to him there; and that the Place took its 


Name from thence; for the Phenicians call a Hei- 


fer Thor. a HO, 

At $Sylla's approach to Cheroxea, the Tribune, 
who had been ſent thither ro defend the City, went 
out to meet him at the Head of his Troops, bear- 
ing in his Hand a Crown of Laurel. He accepred 
of the Crown, careſſed the Soldiers, and exhorted 


them to behave themſelves like Romans, when there 


ſhould be Occafion. Whilſt he was thus animating 
the Soldiers, Homolbichas and Anaxidamns, two 
Men of Chæronea, preſented themſelves to him, 
undertaking to diſlodge the Enemy from their Pot 
at Thurium, if they might have a ſmall Party to aſſiſt 
them ; for that there was a By-way unknown to 
the Barbarians, leading from a Place called Petro- 
ehus, by the Temple of the Muſes, and fo up to the 
Top of the Mountain; from whence it was eaſy 
for them to charge upon the Barbarians, and ei- 
ther ſtone them from aboye, or force them down 
. into 


deſire 


v V L. U a” 


into the Plain. Shlla, aſſured of their Fairh and 


and Encouraged them to proceet. In rhe 
mean time he formed his Army, and diſpoſing of 
the Cavalry in the two ings, he commanded 

the Right Himſelf, and the Left 
to the dire&ion of Mfuræna; Gallus and Hurtenſius 
his Licutenants were placed in the Rear, with 4 
# poſſeſſed themſelv&'6f the 


7 by Gabinius, pave them the Party they 
7 


received by Sylla's Appointment ſuch a Party as 
they deſired under the Command of Hirtjus, mar- 
ched unobſerved by the Enemy, and gained the 
top of Wurium, where they formed, and were 
diſcovered all on a ſudden by the Barbarians, who 
immediately fell into Diſorder at the Sight of them, 
and fled in ſuch Confuſion, that they fell foul on 
One Another. For they durſt not ſtand a Charge 
from the Romans who drove furiouſly at them 
from the upper Ground, but hurried headlong 
downwards, whereby Some fell on their own Spears, 
and Others were overtaken by the Swords of the 
Purſuers, inſomuch that about three thouſand of 
them were ſlain on the Mountain. Some of the 
Run-aways fell into the Hands of Muræna, in the 
Left Wing, and were there cut to Pieces. As 
many as could gain the Camp flung themſelves up- 
on the main Body with ſuch Precipitation and 
Diſorder, that all the Ranks were ſeized with Ter- 
ror and Confuſion, ſo that it was no eaſy Mat- 
ter for the Officers to reſtore and compoſe them; 
and This was one of the principal Occaſions of 
" "0 4 their 


he comtnirted . 
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their Defeat. For Sylla taking his Adyantage of 
the preſent Confuſion, ran full ſpeed upon them 


with his Right Wing, and came ſo ſoon up with 


them, as to diſappoint the Service of their armed 
Chariots. For thoſe Chariots acquire their Force 
only from the Length of their Courſe, which 
gives an impetuous Rapidity to their Motion; 
whereas a ſhort Drift cramps them in their Ca- 
reer, and renders them weak and uſeleſs, like the 
Flight of an Arrow from an unbraced Bow. Thus 
it fared with the Barbarians, whoſe Chariots in 
the Front ſtarted as it were upon a ſpurt, and 
made ſo weak an Impreſſion in the Charge, that 
the Romans repelled them with eaſe, and ſetting 
up a loud Laugh called for more of them, as it is 
cuſtomary to do at Rome in their Races in the 
Circus. . 3 „„ 
By this time the Groſs of both Armies were en- 
paged The Barbarians, on one fide, charged their 
ong Pikes, and with Shields locked clofe rogether, 
like a Roof over-head, ſtrove what in. them lay to 
maintain their Ground; and the Romans, on the o- 
ther ſide, threw by their Piles, and with Sword 
in Hand endeavoured to parry their Pikes, and 


cloſe them in the firſt Tranſports of their. Fury, 


which was excecdingly aggravated at the Sight of 


, fifteen thouſand Slaves, whom the King's Officers 


had debauched from them by a Proclamation of 
Freedom, and incorporated with their Infantry 
whereupon a Roman Centurion made this pleaſant 


Reflection, (1) That he. never knew Slaves allowed 


tp play the Maſters, unleſs on the Holy-Days of Sa- 
turn. Notwithſtanding which theſe Slaves, con- 


(1) This was ſpoken by the] form any Function belonging to 


Centurion to ſignify, that Slaves |a Soldier; thoſe Offices being 
were not allowed to mingle with f appropriated to Such as wele 
the Troops; for they were nor | Free. CES ng 

ſuffered to cary Arms, or per. 


trary 
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trary to their natural Genius, had ſo much Cou- 


rage and Reſolution as to ſtand the Shock of the 


Roman Infantry. Their Battallions were ſo cloſe 
and deep, that the Romans with all their Force 


and Skill could not break their Ranks, nor force 
them to give way till the light Infantry in the 
ſecond Line let fligh at them with Showers of 
Darts and Stones, and at laſt broke them. As Ar- 
chelaus was extending the Right Wing to encom- 
paſs the Enemy, Hortenſius with his Cohorts came 


down amain, with intention to charge him in the 


Flank; but Archelaus wheeling about ſuddenly, 
with two thouſand Horſe, Hortenſius, over-laid 
with numbers, withdrew himſelf to the upper 
Grounds, where he was far from the main Body, 
and ſurrounded by the Enemy: When Syla heard 
This, he came ſpeeding with ſome Troops from 
the Right Wing, which had nor yer engaged, to 
his Succour z bur: Archelaus gueſſing the matter by 
the. duſt of his Troops, turned on a ſudden to the 
Right Wing from whence Sylla came, in hopes 
to have ſurprized it without a Commander: Ar the 
ſame inſtant likewiſe Taxiles, with the Chalcaſpi- 
de, aſſailed Murena, ſo as a Cry coming from both 
places, and the Hills repeating it around, Sylla 
ſtood in ſuſpence which way to move; but after 
a little Conſideration, he thought it beſt to return 
to his old Poſt, and ſupport his Right Wing: 
wherefare he detached Hortenſius with four Co- 
horts- to the Aſſiſtance of Muræna, and command- 


ing the fifth to follow him, returned on the Spur 
to the Right Wing, which he found engaged 
without him, and fighting upon equal Terms with 


Archelaus. But immediately upon his Appearance, 
being animated by the Preſence of their General, 
they made one Puſſi for All, routed the Enemy, 
and purſued them flying in a diſorderly manner 
towards the River and Mount Acontium. 4 
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After this lucky Stroke, Sylla, without loſs of 
time, haſtened to the Aſſiſtance of Muræna, and 
finding that He had likewiſe on his Patt overthrown 
Taxiles, he joined him in the Purſuit. Many Bar- 
barians were (lain on the Spot, and many more cut in 

ieces as they were making to the Camp: Of ſuch 
infinite Multitudes, ten thouſand only got ſafe into 
Chalcis. Sylla writes, that there were Por fourteen 
of his Soldiers wanting, and that Two even of 
Thoſe returned towards Evening; for which Rea- 
ſon he cauſed theſe Words to be inſcribed on the 
Trophies erected on that Occaſion, Mars, Victory 
Venus In acknowledgement that he was as much 
obliged to Fortune for his Succeſs, as to his own 
Capacity and the Valour of his Troops. There 
were two Trophies erected; the Firſt, which was 
for the Victory obtained in the Plain, was raiſed in 
that Place where Archelaus firſt turned his Back, 
and fled as far as the Banks of the Molus. The 
Other was erected on the Top of Mount Yurium, 
where the Barbarians were firſt ſurprized in the 
Beginning of the Engagement, on which was in- 
ſcribed in Greek Characters, Homoloichus and Ana- 
xidamus Commanders. 5 

In Joy and Acknowledgement for fo entire a 
Victory, he cauſed Muſick Shews to be exhibired 


at Thebes, where he ordered a Theatre to be built 


for that Purpoſe near (1) the Fountain of Oedipus, 
and ſent for the Judges, who were to diſpoſe. of the 
Rewards or Prizes, out of the neighbouring Cities, 
i for he had conceived an implacable Hatred to the 
Thebans, and ordained that one Moiety of their 
Territo- 

(1) Panſanias tells us this Foun- (2) Plutarch adds this as a' Rea- 
tain was ſo called, becauſe it was] ſon for what he had beers juſt fay- 
in thoſe Waters Oedipus waſhed | ing, that Sylla had ſent for the 
off the Blood with which he was Judges, who were to diſtribute 
ſtained upon the Murder of his f the Prizes out of the neighbour- 
Father, ing Cities. He ought in Juſtice 
to 


SD 


Territories ſhould be conſecrated to Apollo Py- 


thius, and the Olympian Jupiter; and that the Re- 
venue ſhould be applyed to make good the Money 
he had taken out of their —_— | 

About this time he was informed that Flaccus, 
a Man of the contrary Faction, had beet named 


Conſul, and that he had croſſed the Jonlan Sen 


with an Army, to act in ſhew againſt Mitbridates, 
but in reality . himſelf; wherefore he imme- 
diately marched with his Army towards Theſſaly, 
in order to meet him. But he was hardly arrived 
at the City of Meliteia before he received Advice 
from all Parts, that the Countries he had juſt 
quitted were over-run, and waſted by a royal Ar- 
my more powerful and numerous than the Former. 
For Dorilaus arriving at Chalcis with a mighty 
Fleet (on board of which he brought over with 
him eighty thouſand of the beſt appointed, and 
beſt diſciplined Soldiers Mithridates had in his Ar- 
my) had made a ſudden Incurſion into Beotia, and 
ſecured that Coaſt, in hopes to bring Sylla to a 
Battel, He would not ſo much as hear the Rea- 
ſons offered by Archelaus, who endeavoured to 
diſſwade him; but on the contrary inſinuated that 
it was impoſſible ſo Many could have fallen in the 
late Battel without Treachery. 
However, Hlla facing about expeditiouſly, made 
it appear to Dorilaus, that Archelaus was a wiſe 
Man, and had given Him good Advice, having 
had ſufficient Experience of the Roman Valour; in- 
ſomuch as Dorilaus Himſelf, after ſome ſmall Skir- 
miſhes with $y/la at (1) Tilphoſſion, was the ne 
1 8 0 


to have choſen thoſe Judges from] them too groſs and ſtopid to be 


among the Thebans themſelves; proper Judges of Muſick and Poe - 
but the implacable Hatred he had oe JOY 


conceived againſt them led him] (t) Szrabo in his ninth Book 
to put this Affront upon them, | ſpeaks of the City Tilphoſaum, 
and to let them know he thought f and a Mountain of the fame Name 

: near 
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of All who thought it not adviſable to put things 
to the deciſion of the Sword, but rather by ex- 


Op of Time and Treaſure to wear out the War. 


otwithſtanding this Opinion, the Plain of 'Orcho- 
menus, where they lay encamped, inſpired Archelaus 


with new Courage; he thought it an advantagious 
Place for an Army to engage in, who were ſupe- 
rior to the Enemy in Horſe. For of all the Plains 
in Beotia, That which begins at Orchomene is the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful. It is all an open Cam- 
paign void of cover, and ſtretches out as far as to 
the Fens, into which the River Melas diſcharges 


itſelf. Of all the Grecian Rivers, This only which 


ariſeth from under the City Orchomenus, draws 
with it a deep and navigable Water from the very 
Head, encreaſing about the Summer Solſtice like 
the Nile, and producing the fame ſort of Plants 
with that River, only they, ſhoot up higher, are 
barren and unprofitable, It runs not far before 
the main Stream loſerh itſelf among thoſe blind 
and woody. Marſh-Grounds, only a ſmall Branch 


thereof mingleth with the Cephiſus, about that place 


eſpecially where the Lake is thought to produce 


8 - W n 
ud a ates —_— n — 8 


the beſt (1) Flute · reeds. 


near the City of Alalcemene. He 


adds that this Mountain is very 


ftrong by ics Situation, and, that 
at the Foot is the Fountain Til- 
phoſa, and the Tomb of Tireſias, 
who died there in his Flight. We 
ſhall explain this laſt Particularity 
by a Paſſage out of Pauſanias, 
who faith that Tireſias as he was 
flying with the Thebans, who had 
been forced out of the City by 
the Epigones, and were retiring to 
that Mountain, was quite ſpent 
with Fatigues and Thirſt, which 
be endeavoured to quench at that 


Now 


ing. They erected a Tomb for 
him on the very Spot 

(1) Plutarch ſpraking of this 
very Place in the Life of Lyſan- 


* 


der, faith, that there it was the 
n 


Canes grew with which, Javeli 

were made. And ber N. Rich 
it! produced the beſt Reed for 
Flutes, This agrees with what 


Strabo writes in his ninth 


Book, which may ſerve to il» 
luſtrate this Paſſage in Plutarch, 
It is ſaid, ſaith he, that near the 
City of Orchomenus the Earth 


opens, and receives into its Boſom 


Fountain, and died as he was drink- 
| 


the River Mela, which aal 
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8 - Now both Armies being poſted near each other 

ol upon this Plain, Arcbelaus lay ſtil, but Sylla- fell 
„ to caſting up Ditches athwart from either ſide, 

* that if poſſible, by cutting the Enemies from the 

s firm and open Champagne, he might force them 

8 into the Fens. The Barbarians on the other hand, 

> _ reſolved to put a ſtop: to that Work, fell upon 

8 Thoſe employed in it, and at the ſame time routed 

e the Forces that had been ſent to cover them. 

7 When Hylla perceived This, he leaped from his 

d Horſe, and ſnatching hold of an Enſign, ruſhed 

$ through the Fugitive Soldiers upon the Enemy: 

1] telling them aloud; For my Part, O ye Romans! 

$ I think it glorious to fall here; but as for You, when 

4 it ſball be demanded of You where You left your Ge- , 
e neral, remember You ſay at Orchomenus. His Men 

$ rallying again at theſe words, and two Cohorts 

C coming to his ſuccour from the Right Wing, he 

a gave a fierce Onſet, and turned the Day. Then re- 

, tiring ſome few Paces back, and refreſhing his 

1 Men, he came on again to block up the Enemies 

: Camp, but They again ſallied out in better Or. 

e der than before. Here Diogenes, Son- in- law to 


Archelaus, having fought on the Right Wing with 
much Gallantry, made an honourable End. And 
the Archers being preſſed on hard by the Romans, 
for want of Space to make uſe of their Bows, 
took their Arrows by handfuls, and uſing them as 


' 1 > 
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produceth the Reed with which 


through the Territories of Haliar- 
they make Flutes. Thus Strabo 


tus, forms à large Lake or Marſh. 


— 


ccc ts. dnt 


which produceth the Reed of which 
they make Flutes, or Pipes, This 
is the ſame Lake which he cails 
afterwards the Copaide Lake, and 
2 he faith Plutarch calls Che- 
phiſſides, from the River Cephiſus, 
which there mingleth it3 —_ 
with it, which agrees with Pla- 
zarch in this Place. And he re- 


in two diſtin Places takes nc- 
rice of the Reed. fir for Flutes ; 
but in Neither of then mentions 
Thoſe ſpoken of by Plutarch in 
the Life of Lyſander, with which 
they made Darts, or Javelins, It 
Both of thoſe Sorts had been 
there, how came Strabo ro omit 
One of them? 


peats it once more that this Lake 


Swords, 


wa. 
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Swords, they did great Execution upan' the Ene- 
my. At laſt they were All repulſed and driven 
back inta their Camp, where they had a melan- 
choly Night of it, by reaſon of the ſlain and 
—— of which they had Both in great Num- 


The next day, as ſoon as it was light, Sylls led 
his Men again towards the, Camp of the Enemy, 
to continue the Trenches; and falling upon Thofe 


who were drawn out to difturb arid drive the Ro- 


mans from the Works, he charged them ſo hard, 


that they took up their Heels, and fled. The Run- 
aways infected Thoſe who remained in the. Camp 
with Fear, ſa that not a Man of them had the 
Courage ta look the Romans in the Face. Fylla 
entered Pell- Mell with Thoſe that fled, and made 
himſelf Maſter of All, with little or no Refiftance. 
In a Moment the Marſhes were died with Blood, 
and the Lake filled with dead Bodies; inſoranch 
that even at this day are often found in it Bows, 
Helmets, broken Cuiraſſes, Swords, and other 
Arms of the Barbarians buried deep in the Mud, 
though it is now near two hundred Years ſince 
that Battel. Thus much of the Actions at Chæro- 


nea and Orchomenas. 15 


In the mean time Cinna and Carbo exerciſed the 
28 Violence and Injuſtice to Perſons of the 
higheſt Rank and Eminency in Nome; inſomuch 
that moſt of them, to avoid that Tyranny; repaired 
ro Sylla's Camp, as to a ſafe Harbour, where in a 
ſhort ſpace he had about him the Majeſtick Face 
of a Senate. Metella likewiſe having with much 
difficulty conveyed herſelf and Children away by 
ſtealth, brought him word that his Houſe in the 
City had been burnt down by his Adverſaries, 
and preſſed him to haſten to the Relief and Suc- 
cour of his Friends in Rome. | 


W hilſt 


Whilſt e was in diſpute with Himſelf, and 
undetermined what Courſe to take; for on the 
one hand he could not ſuffer his Country to re- 
main in the miſerable Condition to which it was 
reduced, nor could he on the other refolye to leave 
unfiniſhed ſo important a Work as was the War 
againſt Mithridazes z whillt he was under this Di- 
lemma, a certain Merchant of Delium, called Arche - 
laus, arrived at the Camp with a ſecret Commiſ- 
fon, and ſome promiſing Overtures from Arche. 
laus, the King's Generel. Sylla liked the buſineſs 
ſo well as to deſire a ſpeedy Conference with Ar- 
chelaus in Perſon, and had a Meeting at Sea on that 
fide of Delium where the Temple of Apollo ſtands. 
Archelaus began firſt, and propoſed to Sylla to 
quit his Pretenſcons to Alia and Pontus, and return 
without delay aud extiugyiſh the Civil War which 
was breaking out in Rome; offering him upon thoſe 
Conditions on the King's Part to ſupply him with 
Men, Money, and Shipping. Sylla interrupting 
him, propoſed to Him 0 quit Mithridates's Service 
aud Intereſt, to procleim himſelf King in his ſtead, 
and become 4 Friend and Ally to the Romans, aud 
laſtly to deliver the Fleet up to Him. When Arche» 
laus proſeſſed his Abhorrence of fuch a Treaſon, 
Ma proceeding ſaid, Doft Thou, Archelaus, who 
art by Birth a Cappadocian, in Circumſtances 8 
Slave, op if. thou pleaſaſi the Favourite of a Barba- 
rian Prince, doſt Thou ſtart at a Propoſition, ſhame- 
ful indeed in itſelf; but attended with ſa many Ad- 
vantage c:. and doſt thou preſume ſo much as to men- | 
ion Treaſon to Me, Sylla, to Me who am a General of þ 
the Romans! As if thou wert not that. Archelaus | 
wbo at Chæronea ran away with a bandful of Men, | 


the wretched Remains of a hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand; who lay ſculking. for two days together in the | 
Marſhes of Orchomenus, and at laſt left Bœotia | 
damned up with Heaps of Carcaſſes. This reſolute 

| 7 | Anſwer 
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Anfwer made Arcbelaus alter his Tone, and i 2 
fuppliant Manner deſire $ylla to conſent to a Peace 
wich Mitbridates, to which Sylla condeſcended, ind 
a Peace was concluded upon the following Ge 
ditions: T Mithridates ſhould quit Aſia and Pa- 
phlagonia, reſtore: Bithynia 70 Niconedch Cappi- 
docia 10 Ariobarzanes, and pay the Romans 0 
thouſand Talents towards the Charges of the War, and 
deliver up feventy of bis Ships with all their Rigging: 
That on the other hand Sylla Pould confirm 'to hin 
all the reſt of his Dowinions; and declare bim 4 Gon 
fee of the Romans. 8 
\ Theſe Terms and Conditions being ide ROY 

lated and agreed to, Sylla retired, marching! with 
his Army through Theſſaly and Macedonia,” and ſo 
on to the Helleſpont, tak ing Archelaus with him, to 
whom he ſhewed a particular Reſpe&; inſomuch 
that Archelaus falling dangerouſly ill at Lariſſa, Sylla 
halted there on his Account, and had as müch 


Care taken of him as if he had been one of his 
own Officers, or his Collegue. This gave Peo 


a Handle (1) to reflect upon the Bafel at 3x 


ronea, as if Archelaus had fought Booty; and Thar 


which. ſeemed to juſtify their Reflections was $yl- 
la's releaſing all the Priſoners taken in the War, 
that were Known to be in any degree of Fayour 
with Mithridates, and removing HAriſtion only By 
Poiſon, becauſe he was under the Diſpleaſure of 

that Prince; ro This, and in Confirmation of it, 
they added the generous Grant of ten rhoufand 


that Cappadocian, honouring kim at the ſame time 
with the "Title of F nend a and Ally of- the Romans. H 


o dn 


(i) For thoſe part: nd lnſten to hs be for having! 
ces of Reifet. and Friendſhip | betrayed his Maſter,” and been 
ſhewed by Sylla to Archelaus the eby een is Wee 
looked like fo many Tokens o ceſs, 13 
W and Acknowledgment? _ W 8 


But 
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But gut in his Memoir wipes off all thels . 32 
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fions 
Whill ke lay at Lariſ# there came to bim Am- 
baſſadors from Mithridatts, to tell him that their 


Maſter had agreed to, And ratified all the other 
Articles, but that” by could not part "with" Pa- 
pblagonia; and as for the Ships; they inſiſted that 


That Articlo was not in _4rchelaus's Inſtructions. 
Hula nettled at this Prevaricition, replied, "Say Ton 


/o? Does Mithridates pretend" to keep Deen; 


and does be refuſe to Tatify- that ' Article relating to 
the Ships : ? He who I thought would gladly have come 
and * me on * ow if I Jo * bim * 


nean time let en remain 122 at 


and from thence iſſue out his Order: ( 1) for the | Con. 


du of a Mar He never ſab. 

The Ambaſſadors ſtunned wich this Anſwer had 
not a Word to ſay for themſelves; but Arabelaus 
interceded with $10 "Ma, and ſeizi on his 1 ene 
Hand, which he waſhed with hi is Tears 
conjured him to be pacified. He defired that 
might be ſent to Mithridates, in Confidence chat 
He ſhould-.be able to bring him to conſent to all 
the Articles; but if he failed of That, he would 
put an end'-to his Life and Negotiation together. 
Hua relied upon his Promiſe, and diſpatched him; 


and without loſs of time Fl with lis Army into 


Media, where he laid the Country waſte, / and re- 


turned back into Macedonia. Archelaus returned to 


him at Philippi, and reported that every thing 


ſhould go zs he would have it; wor "ABrbridaces ; 


(i) This Se Gatti BS \ Perſon in thoſe 
proach. Sylls meant by it that would gladly ſubmit to Aris 
if he had beheld that War with ſtill more heavy chan Thoſe at 
lis oven Eyes, and had been in | which be now bogglad. © 
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CON” EROLE Auth oy | Pikidets ha- 
ing murd 4 Hoes the. pitt Pcs who. 8 1; in the 


an of 2 
| der 2 0 1 7 5 | gat: 
Prince 1s pi pil 5 ih a fort © 
be, 2 made him. del $i f Hus Friend. 


Their 838 was at  Dipdand, | iu the Coun- 
ry..of Free Mithridates küche thither with two 
P. . nates aq twenty es got, fix thou- 
ſand Horſe, great Number of armed Cha- 
riots; wheteas Sits” way attended only with four 
Gohoris and two kindred Horſe, As a 1 
eame up, and offered h is Hand to Hus, F n be- 
gan firſt, * asked him. if he conſerited Ty 4 Peace 
the I erms and Conditions ſettled between 
| and Arcbelaus? and When the Kin made fo 
vor wg Know you not, laid he, that it i the Ban, 
of Suppltants to ſpeak and that 155 Berlin 
have nothing to do but to 55 Jilent and 290 won 
And when eg 177 1 1 party 
an to charge the Caulc ag. of , Par 
Vs ode, and artly to blame the, Roman 
ſelves, he took him up, laying, He bad bear "ow 
long ſince from Others, and now knew it . fot 
— that Michridates s & pode 77 Speaker, ub 
to ſet of ſuch foul and ut ces, Wanted nit 
for handſome Prefences, Then 2 * mien with 
the many Outrages de had committed, he aked 
him once more af be was willing or 3s 10 4 
he 75 reaty? Mitbridates n the Afrma⸗- 
tive, Syila ran up to him, raced. and kiffed 
Rim. After which he introduced Aobarzabes And 
Nicomedes, the two Kings, and reconciled then 
To. Mithridatesz who when he had delivered up to 
'S51la the feventy Ships, and furniſhed him wich five 
hundred Archers, ſet fail for Pour. 
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be loried upon Ae in inhalers in which he 
e n 7 l icnlar, 
ciouſ- 


Soldiers who OR 55 ny upon them, 
— INen; B98 48 e 95 He 
ordained the Maſter of the Hoſe to Syery 
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day, and two Robes, One to be worn in the Houſe, 
and the Other when he went abroad. 


* 


Having thus chaſtized 4%, he ſet fail from 
© Epheſus, and the third day after anchored in the 


Haven of Pyreus. Here he cauſed himſelf to be 


initiated in the grand Myfteries, and ſeized to his 
own Uſe the Library of Apellicon the Teian, 
wherein were moſt of the Writings of Ariſtotle and 
; Yoo which were then known but to a Few. 


This Library was removed to Rome, out of which 


it is faid Tyrannion the Grammarian made molt of 
his Collections, and that Andronicus the 'Rhodian 
having through his means the Command of divers 
Copies, put out thoſe Heads of Treatiſes which 


are now common in every Man's Hands, under the 
Name of Indexes or Tables. The ancient Peripa- 


 reticks were of Themſelves indeed Men of Polite and 


Univerſal Learning: but had not then ſeen Many 


of the Works of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, and 


Thoſe Treatiſes they had ſeen were neither entire 
nor Correct; becauſe the Eſtate of Neleis of Scep- 


is, to whom Theophraſius had bequeathed his Books 


and Writings, fell into the Hands of idle illiterate 
People. de 900 e e 
During Sylla's ſtay at Athens, a painful Numneſs 


fell into his Feet, which Strabo calls the frſt ftut- 


tering of the Gout. - Whereupon he was conveyed 
by Sea to a Place called (1) Ædepſus, famous for 
its hot Waters, where he bathed, and at the ſame 
time diverted himſelf for whole days together in 
the Company of Muſicians, Dancers, ah” Stage- 
Players. As he was one day walking upon the 
Beach, ſome Fiſhermen made him a Preſent of fine 


Fiſh they had juſt then taken. Hylla, taken with 


* 


(1) Tbus it qught to be read, Zdepfus, d 76 Sippara E. 

as Xylander: has I Al,, * the hat Baths at 
not Adipſus, as it is in t ert. Ædepſus, bib, 4. 

| Serabo mentions the hot SS pet td ; 
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the 8 red of what Country the | 
Fiſhermen ' Were; inquired. he was told that they 
were of the Town of Alena, bat, ſaid he, are any 
of the Alæans left alive ? For aſter the Battel at 
Orchomenus, as he was in Purſuit of the Enemy, he 
had deſtroyed three Cities in Bæotia, Authedon, La- 
rymna, and Alec. Theſe Words put the poor 
Men into a terrible fright; and ſtruck them quite 
dumb $54 which when Sylla 'obſerved he fell a 
laughing, and told them They, might gu away. in. 
Peace and Safety, for they bad brought with them 
Mediators. — 1 Interceſſion was not to he rejefted.. | 
From that Moment the Alæans were encouraged, | 
and returned with great Confidence from r 
Diſperſion home to Ale | + 
Hlla having marched through Theſſaly; and M. | 
cedon, . gown. to the Sea · coaſt, prepared with 5 
twelve hundred Veſſels to oral over from Dyrra- | 
chium to Brunduſi um. Not far from hence is A 
pollonia, and near it a 4 of Ground called 4). 
en which frog "000g floyry een 


- 
'1 ; 1 


41 


. „ 6s? and oh 
Oracle took ' Incenſe in his 


(0 Dion ha left us a a very fall 
Deſcription of this Place in his 


| forty. firſt Book | 23 Hand, and when he had ſaid | 
jeſs he, . Corinthian Co lony, is ex-| his Prayers flung it into the Fire, 
- treamly well . not 2 with | deſiring it to convey. his Vows, 
yed reſpect to the Dad. . Sea, thirher. If the Perſon. was to 
f and the River. Ihat which 2] ene nt he” wiſhed for, the 
or found the moſt worthy of Remark] Incenſe was immediately 
ume is that Flood Fire continually] ſamed, and if by 2 bh it fell | 
in iſue out of the River Keren which] afide, and not into the Fire, the 
do not ſpread. bor dor burn or dry up] Flame purſucd, and; devoured it. 
ge” the Places over N they hos. But if he was not to ſucceed in his 
the On the cbntruty Ml that part 4. 'Wiſhes the Incenſe would not go 
fine N with 7 Trees, * near the Fire, and if at any time 


vith Plants, which thrrut well. being] it did chance to fall into the very 
nouriſhed by ibe Rains that fall, | middle of it, it jumped out, and 
and make them grow apace- For | fled from it. This never failed 
a this Reaſon that place is called upon any Queries that were put, 
hs 41 Nymphæum. To this be adds a | unleſs they related to Death, or 
merry ſort of Oracle, which uſed] Marriage; for no one Whatever 

5 to be delivered in that Place. wasallowed to ask any Queſtions 
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. guss M 
Mead diſcovers here ol —_ Sprim 


continually ſtreaming 
was a Satyr, ſuch as n un Be Be 


2 1 


ſent; dd . and brought before 822 i 
where he was 4s 1 ſeveful n bo de 
whs, When with ado he urter'd 4 harth inar« 


 rievlare x like 1 the heiphing of a Hort & and 
bievting of a Goat joifi'd i Confort. Hin Fright- 


ned at 2 l ey bim to be removed 34 
Monſter offenſi 


Juſt 4% he us . — ren he degan to be 


lasted would disband, aud returnt 
om Heiraten. But they All ee bd 5 
— Oath to ſtand by him to the laſt, and 
mn help it, commit tw Waſte or Diſorders 
ly 49d When they Ru he was in want of 
20 Sam of „ "they taxed ont another 
in Proportion to their rfoeBtive Abiities, and 
brought Him the COS. „ln would Hot tt; 
ceive their Benevolence, ed them for 
their good Will, — 4. os iq he had exhorted them 
to behave themſelves well he embarked, and put 
x he tells us Hiraſelh, againſt Aſteen Generals 


contrary Fa&tion, and four hundred and 


7 Coborts. 


him of Succeſs z for as he was ſacrifioing 


ape theſe "two Attics. Ka 56) ft | 25 del 
| Vi 


at hs 


e are | 
path is 4 W ok 1 3 on the "He: ” 
Fire Ueth, und dir ee ora, Inſt oY ay 
Streinis ' of fai 1 * I 
the Soil beipg bf a 5 on 2 
nom Ganty. Wet K is | 8 1006, to pr 
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gart landing in Term, 4 
have itppreſt” ppon ir he f 


Laurel, with two, 6 
before pe embarked at Dyrr 72 


were ſec, on the Mountain 02 Haba ig Cam 
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ns encounter 205 one anoxher in broad day- 5 
1205 5 Uke Men in an Enga agement. f1 
1 "this ut 2 Phantom, which aſe ending 
little and ile, from the Earth, gif) ure it in 
ihe Air by e ie ene e Nor 
long after This Toy vas, e io Gor 
by young Marini, and orbapus the HR u 
had brought two pourra hen Armies againſt 1 5 
when He ien . vp Bis Mes? or forgthir 
any order.o f Battel, pcs fv them Both, pur; 
the comman Nick Resolution of 19 
and YT 15 75 to ſhut higſelf 


0 1 . well 0 "ey PR 1 near 4D 
Alles obs Pridds emojn whe of Aan, iin. 2. . 


ho ee 


—— Doſe 
to retite = e e L this 
believes Platarch ſpeaks here of a]. was ſo called tm the "Woods 
of ther Pl the Nei bow 1 . 
A our toward 
conje&ures aſtead. | gg between Capus ind 
d 55er, N ſhoultbe”Tioerr| Nola, ſeparating from 
05, abe Mu Tae. For Ly che Country of the Su ick. * 


n ee V at proſent walled Mente 4 
R 4 "He 
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He Wu it was owin + bo this lucky beginning 
that his LAs not disband, nor . ing 
ſtuck, cloſe to. him, and deſpiſed the Enemy, tho i infi- 
nitely ſuperior in Number. 
Joium (as he himſe ſelf relates it) there met 
him : a Servant of one 1 7 a Citizen of Nome, 
who. with an enthuſiaſtick Air told him he dert ght 
to him the 3 power of the Sword and Vifto 11 font 
Bellona, the Goddeſs, of War; 190 that if be did 
not make haſte 712 api, would be hurnt; which 
fell out on the. ſame the hp! had foretold it, 


namely on the lixth N 51 of the [Month Vi, | 


which we now call July. 

Moreover, at Hcdentia, n Lalullas, one of 
Sylle's Commanterh, repoſed ſuch 66 Woe * i 
the {pr {prig] bly. forwardneſs of the Soldiers, as to 
dare to face fifty Cohorts of the Enemy, with” only 
ſixteen of his Own; but becauſe Many of them 
were unarmed, he delayed the Onſet. As he ſtood 

thus in a doubt, and conſidering with Himſelf, a 
entle gale of Wind ſprung from the neighbouring 
Meadows, and beating along with it a great Quan - 
tity of Flowers, dropped them upon the: Army, 
where falling caſually they reſted upon the Shields 
and Helmets 15 the Soldiers, ip ſuch a manner as 
made them ſhew to their Enemies as, if they were 
- crown'd with Garlands. This added to their for- 
et. ay htlineſs and Courage; {6 that they 
8 upon the Enemy, defeated. them, 


ra — — thouſand upon the Spot, and took 


their Camp. This Lacullus was Brother to the 
Tucullus who not long after conquered Min rider 
and Tgraues. 

Sylla ſeeing himſelf Grounded with Gow 
Armies, and ſuch mighty Powers, had recourſe to 
Art, inviting Scipio the other Conſul to a Treat 
of Peace. The Motion was willingly. embraced, 


ſultations, 


and thereupon _— ſeveral Meetings and Con- 
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ſultations, in all Vhich Sylla interpoſing ſtill mat 
ter of delay and ne a/ Pretences, in the mean while 
dehatiched Scipios Men by his Own,who: in ſubtile 
train and all the Methods of Inveigling, were a6 
well practiſed as the General Himſelf. For entring 
into the Knemy's Quarters, and intermixing, they 
wrought off Some by preſent Money, Some by 
Promifes, Others by fair Words and Perſuaſions ; 
ſo as ttt the end, hen la with twenty Cohorts 
drew near, they came forth to ſalute him, leavin 
Scipio behind in his Tent; where he was fo 
all alone, and diſmiſſed. Thus Sylla having uſed 
twenty Cohorts as Stales, to draw in Forty more 
of the Enemy, led them all back into the Camp. 
On this occaſion Carbo was heard to fay, That 
having a Fus and a Lion in the Breaſt of Sylla to 


deal with,” be was plagued moſt with tb rn. 
Soms time after, at Signium, Marius the younger, 
with eighty five Cohorts, offered Battel to Sylldy 
who was extreamly deſirous to have it decided on 
that very day; for the night before he had ſeen 2 
Viſion, which to his thoughts repreſented Marius 
the Elder, who had been dead five or ſix Years, 
adviſing his Son” Marius to beware of the following 
Day, which might be of fatal conſequence to him. For 
this reaſon Sy//a, longing to come to a Batre), ſent 
for Dolabella, who bad a ſeparate Camp at ſome 
Diſtance from hin, to come and join him. The 
Enemy having poſted themſelvrs between the two 
Camps, and cut off their Communication, Sylla's 
Soldiers advanced to diſlodge them, and open the 
Paſſage for theif Comrades. They had been pretty 
well wearied in this Service, when a ſtrong Shower 
of Rain fell, and ſtill added to their Fatigue. 
This made the Officers apply to Syila, and beſeech 
him to defer the Battel, deſiring him to conſidet 
the Condition the Soldiers were in, quite ſpent, 
lying here and there on the bare Ground, or re- 
fs clining 
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The LITER of © 
clining on their Bueklen. e 1. 7 
0 berg to be prevail'd FUR. 5a 2 

Anden bor an Jatrenchmaat 0 abe call e 
his Camp. bas 
The Soldiers bad badly 88 01 enk 
S orks gt the 
Head of his Troops, perſuaded that now as: 
time to {er upon chem, and that he might. cab 
diſperſe them in their preſent Di eie Fo 
tune took care to have Siu Yahoo, Gus. (5 
the Soldiers,ftirred up with Anger left che Works, 
and ſticking their Piles on the By Bank; with drawn 
Swords and a couragious Shout came to bandy+ 
blows with the Enemy, who took to their Jock, 
and were moſt of them cut off in the Flight, 
Marius fled to Prenefte, where he found the Gate 
ſhut, bur faſtening himſelf ta a Cord, which had 
been thrown down to him for that Hate de 
drawn up, and ſo got into the Ci 


on 
ty. 
ei. There 4 are ſome Authors, of whom Tias 5 


One, who ſay Marius was ſo far from hei 
_ >> non _ 22 ſo . 2 1 
e of it, but that being 
he was repoſing hi mſelf gp os Tree — 
— fell into ſo ſound a laep that 
they — hardly wake him when they more upon 
l faith he Joſt only three 
n upon this Occaſion, and chat be xi 
of the En 


bouſ; 
yr — damrmeo dine. ootapon 


-1\$yUla was no ileſ⸗ ſucceliful by his Lis 
Fumprey, dune Adetellus, and Se vilius, who with 

e or no lofs ont off great Numbers of chę hr 
nemy-z inſomuch that the (Conſul Papinius Curio, 
who was the chief ſuppont of the contrary Party, 
ſtole from his Army by Night, and fail'd oer 10 
Libya. 53 
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The lat of S Engagement wis ngai 
Teen the Sammie, who entering like: a 
ion into the Lifts to tabe up the Cudp 
the Conqueror, wanted little of 
la before the very: Gates of Rome: This 
having dun together a Tonfiderable Body 
Aﬀiſtanee of Limpimins a Lacunian, — 
the eee — relieve Maria, ho 
be m Prem percei la _— 
ing againſt him to ck hin in the Þ 


a * like 4 — 
rings gre Ri be decamped 
and marched directly 


once; For ie was i nd Condition uf 
ſence. But when he was got — — 
of the Vollatine Gate he thou 


much upon the Thoughts of having ourwitted 
a fc Genera were u. pay Fo 
not doudting ane 
fo. lortous a Begining. 

eta of W all the Youth of the ird Runk 
in Rome fallied | l up bly of whom 

were ſlain, particularly 
extraordinary Hopes 
ns City. 


und 
i= 00 


asd Ouc ef the deſt Quality 
By this thaw Rome, us it may ealihy'be 
4.1 in the uttnoſt — rs a Ges 

Had ſcized the | Inhsbitunte, and che 
Ae filled with Women [htieking, and 
hiventingy W if the Qiry was chen taken, and 
They in Te Hxtids of the Whillt Affairs 
we in this Poſtare Bally; arrived ut the Head of 


ſeven hundred Horſe. He had rid hard, and halred 


only Till the Horſes could be rubbed down, and 
Pew h ſo that he came in che nick of Lime 
to 


ght it fallicient to re- 
mini that Night under the Walls, valuing himſelf 


Appius Clandius, u Perſon af 


m. L HERE 
give the Enemy a Diverſion? At that Inſtant 
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were firſt advanced had had a little time to re- 
freſn themſelves he drew up in order of Battel. 
Dalabella and Torquatus carneſtly preſt him to A 
Reſpite, and not expoſe bis Troops harraſſed, 
ſpent as they were, to a deſperate. Puſh, where All 
lay at Hazard. They adviſed him to conſider; that 
he had not now a Marius or a Carbo to deal. with, 
but the Lucanians and * two of the moſt 
warlike Nations in all Haly, and profeſt Enemies 
to the Romans. Sylla would not ſo much as ; hear 
them, but commanded the Trumpets to . the 
Charge, though it was then late in the day, about 
four in the Afternoon. In this Engagement, which 
was the ſharpeſt of any that had 2 pened during 
the whole Courſe of * War, the Wing wherein 
Craſſus commanded had the Adyantage but the 
Left was puſhed, and hard put to it;; . 
Sylla haſtned thither mounted on a white ſer 
full of Mettle, and exceeding fleet. T'wo, TO 
12 knowing him by his Equipage, deen 
their Darts in order to lànce them at him. 

was unperceived by Sylla, but his Querry es 
them, and gave his Horſe a Laſh which made him 
bounce forwards, ſo that the Darts juſt grazed up- 
on his Tail, and fell into the Ground at ſome 
Diſtance from him. (1) It is ſaid that he bad a 
little golden —— of Apollo, which he brought 
from Delphi, and conſtantiy wore it in bis Boſom 
in all Engagements; that in This Afton: Be kifled 
it with much Devotion, and addreſt mae to # 
in the Words following: Great Apollo 1 
thian, Thou who baſt given Cornelius Sola, 1 
cor in ſo many Engagements, and rais d bim 70 f 


(1) This if remarkable. It ap- Figures of their Gods, to entitle 
pears by This that the Heathens nn 3 Pro- 


_ uſed to carry about, hems lee ion. dee 
| © © bightf 


Hylla himſelf appeared, and as ſoon as They who 
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igbeſt pitch of Glory, haſt thou at" laſft-brought him ze. 

with his Fellow-Citizens ?” (© (1 candor l 
Having thus implor'd the Aſſiſtance of Apollo =_ 
Some of his Men he conjured, Others hethreatned, = 
and all to engage them to face about) and look | 
wa mtr But when he found All was to | 
no purpoſe, an _— ee was: entirely | 
broken, and put to Flight, He endeavoured among 1 
the reſt to gain the Camp, after having loſt ma | 
of his Friends, and Some of the moſt conſiderable 'Y 
| 
| 


Officers in the Atmy. A great many of the 
Citizens likewiſe, who were come out to be Spec- 
tators of the Fight, were trodden under Foot; ſo 
that Rome was given for gone, and they concluded 
that Thoſe who were left behind to beſiege Marius 
in Preneſte, were upon the Point of raiſing the 
Siege; and ſhifting for Themſelves. For ſeveral of 
the Run-a-ways poſted thither, and importuned 
Lutretius Ofella, who commanded there, to pack 
up, and be gone, for Sylla was certainly killed, and 
Rome in the Hands of the Enemy. But that very 
Night when it was late ſome Meſſengers arrived in 
the Camp from Craſſus, who deſired Sylla to fend Him 
and his Soldiers ſomething for Supper, for that 
having defeated the Enemy, and purſued them as 
far as Antemna, whither they had betaken them 
ſelves, he was now encamped under the Walls of 
that City. if nt rie n 
Suylla upon this Intelligence, (which was attend- 
ed wich this farther Circumſtance, that moſt of 
the Enemy fell in the Action, and that the reſt were 
ſhut up iti Antemna) marched 'thither the | next 
Morning as ſoon as it was light. Upon his Ap- 
proach three thouſand of the. Enemy ſent their 
Heralds to demand Quarter. He anſwered, they 
ſhould have all they could ust at his Hands, i 
before they ſurrendered themſelves they did ſome \notable 


| The L eee 1 
Miſchief to Thoſe | they At bebipd.” ruſting 
n Ward fell upon their . 2 
Many of chem fell by * One of 8 
But Salla having adcmbled All that femainad, as 
woll af the three thouſand as of the Refty d the 
— of i thouſand, gonſined them in che 
_ Cirens; and ſummoned the benate to meer in the 
Temp of Bellona. There he begun to make them 
formal Specch, when his Soldiers, who had Or- 
K — = ene weſlacred thoſe ſix thouſand 
Wrerchcs, whom or ton ws Prey” needy 
The Ontcrics of ſo Men butchered in fo 
ſtrait a place mult 1 nacelints be exceeding. great; 
it t alarm'd — Senators, who not 
knowing wins to make of it were in the utmoſt 
Confuſton, when Sylle continuing his Diſceuſe 
with the fame Unconeern,. and Compoſure in his 
Countenanee that he had begun it, Uu ben 
gem to mat he mas ſaying, and not traulls this 
Heads with what muas doing without Doors 3 that the 
Noiſe they brard mas accafioned 3 naughty 
People he bad ordered to be chaſti ed. 
Theſe Words made the moſt ſrupid an d Us. 
— res 
duder yrannys c 
the Tyrant ; but ich this Diſſerence, Marius was 
4 Nature of a e hi dr Din, ſo that 
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umenity, giv pes 
p in Him the Nobility would find a Friend, and 
che People a Protector — from his.Y exch had 
boen indlingd to Mirth, and good Humour, and 
was of ſo compaſſionate a Temper that he had heen 
aſten fern vo weep even upon ſlight Occaſiona 
mo r become inhumane, and cruel. 


N“ — 
alted Honours and Fortunes, as if They would not 
ſuffer Perſons who had attained them to preſerye 
their native Candaur and Benignity, but engen- 
dered in their Minds Pride, Arrogance, Inſolence, 

4d. Inhumanity. But whether This be a rea! 

bange of Narure introduced by a Change of For- 
Wk, or rather a Diſcovery, and Avowance of a 
natural Corruption and Depravity, Which lay 
concealed till it had Countenance and Protection 
from Honours and Authority, is a Subject proper 
for Diſquiſitions of another nature | 

_ Silla thus entered, and abandoning himſelf 

> Blood, Rome was gorged with Murders with- 
out Number and without End. Many there were, 
who, though they never had w_ dealings with 

r 


hit, fell a Sacrifice ro private e and Re- 
ſentment, Sylle gratifying his Friends and Bo- 


wo theſticks with che Blood of Thoſe they diſliked, or 
ler WW hated: Whereupon a young Rowan, named Caius 
the Metellut, had the Counrage to ask him one day in 
860 a full Senate, Mat End foall we baue of our Ca- 
v7 lamities, and whert daſt thou intend. to flop? We ds 
un- nor intercede for ſuch as thou. haſt reſolved to deftroy 3 

vere wwe only defire thee #0 free Thoſe from their Uneafineſ5, 

ed whom thou haſt determined to ſave. Sylla anſwering, 
Was that be knew not yet whom he ſhould ſpare; N hy then, 
that ſaid Metellus, name to us Thaſe thou haſt determined to 
only deftroy. That I will do, replied Sula very ſmartly, 
es | Some ſay it was not Sna who made that Reply, 
rich but Auſidius one of his Sycophants. 

opes SHna in the firſt place proſcribed fourſcore Ci- 
au izens without communicaxing it to Any of the 
had apiftrates; and when he ſaw That gave Offence 
2nd ke yook-one day's Reſpite, and the day after pro- 
deen IM icribed- two hundred and more, and an 
po 'equal Number in a third Proſcription the day fol- 
rae). lowing. Soon after This he made a Speech to the 
| Ex” People, wherein he told them e had proferibed as 
alted oy 


many 
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be could recall th m to bis Memary. I 
ſhelter to a Perſon proſcribed, D 2 fr Ler⸗ 
tain Reward, Han ich 7 Rough it © had been 


his. 1200 his Brother, or his, Faber Whereas 5h 
A e of two $15. 
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Childe — ben e th ks ag Noot. 75 
theſe Bills of Proſeription poſted up in Rome 'ooly, 
but in every. City and Town throughout 45, 
where the Effuſion of Blood was; ſſuch, as neither 
the Temples of the Gods, nor Sanfuaries, not 
P! rigate Houſes, eſcaped, clear; wen were but. 
chered in the Embraces of their Wives, Childre 
in.the Arms of their. Mothers. [They 705 Age, thu 
through publick. hatred, or private ſpleen, were 
nothing i in eompariſon of the a pl Wes thoſe 
who. ſuffered for their Riches. The Aſfaffin light 
fafely ſay, 4 fair Houſe killed T his Man, a Garden 
That, a Third bis Hot Baths... . Quintus Aurelius, a 
quiet peaceable, Man, and One who thought it bi 
uty to bear a part in the common Calamity, ſo 
far as to condole the Misfortunes of 1 com- 
ing a8 Tok into the Forum, and finding 955 
amon ſe WhO were. ſet, up,. ied 5 ts. } 
me, 5 Alban Manor has inforus d againſt me.” 
had not 807 515 before be: was 1 wi 
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but as he 'was endeavouring to 
make his Fſcape through a ſu b. be commanded.one of bis 8 
terraneous Paſſage, he found Um. that attended him to kill 
ſelf encompaſſed on eyery fide by yorw be did accordingly, 
bn who werepoſted j 
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was on the point of being taken, kill, 


'neral order for their Execution. 
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Sylla, at his firſt coming to Præneſte, proceeded ju- 
diciaily ainſt each particular Pertbu, and 755 
them to Death with ſome ſhew of Juſtice; ul ar 
laſt; finding it a Work of too much time, he 
ceoped them up cloſe to 
number of twelve thou 


and Men, and gave a ge- 
He was pleaſed 
to except One who was his Hoſt out of the Num- 
ber, and offered him his Life; but the Man with a 
Bravery, and Magnanimity never to be extolled 
enough, told him, be ſcorned to owe his Safety to 
the Butcher of his Country; and ſo mixing among 
the other Victims, he died voluntarily with his 
Fellow- Citizens. But Sy/la's Favour to Catiline 
was of a ſtrange and uncommon Nature. That pro- 


fligate Wretch had killed his own Brother before 


the Concluſion of the Civil Wars, and now in or- 
der to ſcreen himſelf from the Murder, and take 
the Beneſit of the Proſcriptions, he intreated Hylla 
to put his Brother among the Proſcribed, to which 
Hlla readily conſented, and Caziline in return for 
ſuch a Favour went immediately, and murder'd one 
Marcus Marius, who had been of the contrary 
Party, and bringing his Head publickly into the 
Forum preſented it to Sylla as he was on the Tri- 
bunal. After which he went and waſhed his 


_ in one place, to the 


bloody Hands (1) in the Holy Water placed at the 
Gate belonging to Apollo's Temple. . 


(1) The Heathens had Veſſels 
placed at the Gates of their Tem- 
ples filled with Water, which 
they called Holy, where ſuch 
235 intended to go into the Temple 
waſhed their Hands way of 
Purification. They likewiſe ſprink- 
led it on the Aſſembly, to cteanſe 
them from their Impurities. An 
Excluſion from the Uſe and Be- 


nefit of this Luſtrale Water was 
look'd upon by the Greeks as a: 
Vo. IV. | 


ſort of Excommunication. For 
this Reaſon Oedipus in the firſt 
Scene of the ſecond AR in So- 
phocles inhibits Thoſe who had 
been guilty of the Death of Laius 
from the U of it, Here the 
Profligate Catiline, after the Mur- 
der he had committed upon Mar- 
cus Marius, goes and waſhes his 
Hands in that Luſtrale Water, in- 


tending by that impious Action to 


affront and defy Religion. | 
8 3 Theſe 
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Affliction. He named, and declared Himſelf Di- 
ctator, and ſo revived an Office that had lain bu- 
ried for a hundred and twenty Years together. He 
got an Act of Oblivion to be paſſed in his own Fa- 

vour, and Another veſting him for the future with 


e Aſſaſſinations were not the only ſubjects of 


the Power. of Life and Death, of Confiſcations, 


Tranſplanting of Colonies, erecting and demoliſh- 
ing of Cities, taking away and conferring of King- 
doms at pleaſure. He put up the confiſcated 
Eſtates to publick Sale, at which he preſided Him- 


ſelf with the utmoſt Pride and Inſolence. He was 


ſeated on a Chair of State, attended by lewd Wo- 
men, Fidlers, Mimicks, Slaves made free, and ſuch 
like Cattle, on whom he ſquander'd away the Re- 


venues of whole Cities and Provinces, and mar- 


ried ſome of them to Ladies of Faſhion and Re- 


putation, upon whom he forced them againſt their 
Inclinations; ſo that his Gratuities were much 
more burthenſome and oppreſſive than his Uſur- 
pations. Being reſolved at any Price to tye Pompey 
to him by the Bands of Alliance, he obliged him to 


divorce his Wife, and marry Emilia the Daughter 
of Scaurus by his own Wife Metella; and though 


ſhe was big with Child, he forced her from her 
Husband Marcus Glabrio; but ſhe died in Child-bed 


in the Houſe of Pompey her ſecond Husband. 


When Lncyvetinf Offella, the Same who had be- 
ſieged Marius in Præneſte, put in for the Conſul- 
ſhip, and puſhed hard to obtain it, he firſt ordered 
him to drop his Pretenſions. Notwithſtanding 
which when he ſaw thar, depending much upon 
the good Will and Inclinations of the, People, he 
ſtill perſiſted, he commanded One of his Centuri- 
ons, who were always at hand ready to execute 


his Orders, to go and kill him, which was done in 


the Face of the whole World, He in the mean 
time fitting on his Tribunal in the Temple of Ca- 
flor and Pollux, and from thence beholding the 
| Execution. 
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Execution. The Citizens immediately ſeized the 


Murderer, and hurried him before Sy/}a, demand- 


ing Juſtice againſt him. Sylla commanded them to 
be ſilent, and releaſe the Centurion, telling them 
„„ of | 
About this time, it being in the beginning of 
the Year, he triumphed. for his Conqueſts in Aſia, 
Greece, and Pontus. His Triumph, though of it. 
ſelf exceeding” ſtately, and ſet off with unuſual 
Pomp, and Magnificence of Royal Spoils, was yet 
further illuſtrated, and drew after it a goodly Spe- 
&acle, he Exiles: For in the Reer followed. the 
moſt eminent and potent of the Citizens, Crowned 
with Garlands, and calling Sylla, Saviour and Fas 
ther, by whoſe means they were reſtored to their 
Country, and again enjoyed their Wives and Chil- 
dren. When the Selen ty was over, and the 
time come to render an Account of his Actions, in 
2 Publick Aſſembly, he was as punctual in enume- 
rating the lucky hits of War, as any of his own 
Military Virtues. And from his Felicity it was, 
that he made choice to be Surnamed Felix. In 
his Addreſſes and Anſwers to the Grecians, he 
ſtyled himſelf Epaphroditus, or Beloved of Venus. 
His Trophies which are ſtill extant with us, bear 
this Inſcription, Lucius Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus. 
Moreover when his Wife had brought him forth 
Twins, he named the Male Fauſtus, and the Fe- 
male Fauſta; by which Words the Romans under- 
ſtand Succeſs and Good Omen. But the ſtrongeſt 
Proof of his placing a much greater Confidence in 
his good Genius, or Fortune, than in any of his Ex- 
loits, is, that after the Murder of ſo many thou- 
and Romans, after having introduced ſo many 


that what he had done was done by his - expreſs 


monſtrous Innovations and Changes in the State, 
he had, notwithſtanding All This, the Boldnels to 
lay down his Authority, and ſettle the Right of 
E 1 . Conſular 


8 2 


Conſular Elections once more on the People. So 
that he not only came abroad, but on the Forum 
expoſed his Perſon publickly to the People, walk - 
ing up and down as a private Man. In the very 
firſt Election after his Reſignation, he had the 
Mortification to ſee the Votes go contrary to his 
Inclination, and declare in favour of Marcus Lepi- 
dus, an enterprizing Man, and his mortal Enemy. In 
ſhort he was declared (1) the firſt Conſul, not by 
any Merit, or Intereſt of his Own, but by the 
Power and Solicitation of Pompey, who was ex- 
treamly gracious with thePeople. Wherefore when 
Pompey was coming out of the wigs overjoyed 
with his Succeſs, Sylla took him aſide, and told 
him, It is bravely done of You, young Man, to get Le- 
pidus named Conſul before Catulus, that is the very 
worſt of Men, before the Wiſeſt and Beſt of all the 
Romans. But I adviſe. thee to ook to thy ſelf, thou 
wilt ſoon find when it is too late that thou baſt been 
nouriſhing a Snake in thy Boſom. What Sylla fore- 
told to Pompey on this Occaſion proved true in the 
Event. For ſoon after Lepidus carried himſelf with 
the greateſt Inſolence, and broke out into open 
Defiance againſt Pompey. 5 

Sylla conſecrated the Tenths of his whole Sub- 
ſtance to Hercules, and upon that Occaſion regaled 
the People with moſt magnificent Entertainments, 
wherein there was ſuch an Abundance, or rather 


Profuſion of Proviſions, that they were every day 


(i) There was no Primacy, or 


having got Lepidus to be named 
Difſtinction between the two Con- 


Conſul, but for having him got 
to be named before Catulus. The 


ſuls; They were Both equal in 
Dignity, and 8 it 
was an Honour to be the Firſt in 
Nomination; for the People gave 
ſtronger Evidences of their Zeal 
and Affection for Him, than they 
did for the Other that was only 
Second. Wherefore Sylla re- 


pioacheth Pompey not only for 


Advantage of the Conſul firſt 
named was ſo inconſiderable, that 
he could not ſo much as aſſume 
the Faſces firſt, unleſs he was 
elder his Collegue, or had a 
greater Number of 'Children, or 
| Was entering into his ſecond Con- 


ſulate. 2 
forced 
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forced to throw ſhameful Quantities of the Frag- 
ments into the Tiber; and the Wine he gave 


them was forty Years old and upwards. In the 


midft of this Jollity, which laſted many days, Me- 


tella died. Now becauſe the Prieſts had forbidden 


him to viſit the Sick, or ſuffer his Houſe to be 
lured with Mourning during the Solemnity, he 
ent her a Bill of Divorce, juſt as ſhe was expiring, 


and cauſed her to be removed into another Houſe. 


In This he} was a moſt punctual and ſuperſtitious 
Obſerver of the Law; but ar the ſame time he 
broke through an Ordonnance He himſelf had 


made for the regulating of funeral Expences, for 


he ſpared no Coſts on that Occaſion. He likewiſe 


violated his own Sumptuary Laws, which were 


deſigned to retrench the ' exceſſive Prodigality of 
the Romans in their Meals, and to reſtore the an- 
tient Simplicityz for he ſpent his whole time in 
Drinking and Revelling, as if Luxury and De- 


bauch might adminiſter Comfort to him in his 


Affliction. | „ 
Some few Months after he entertained the 
People with a Prize-fighting of Gladiarors. In 
thoſe days the Theater was not divided into di- 
ſtin&t Lodges, or Boxes, but Men and Women 
ſate promiſcuouſly together. It happened at that 
time that a young Lady very beautiful, and of 
the firſt Quality, had placed her ſelf near to Sylla : 
ſhe was the Daughter of Me/ala, and Siſter to 
Hortenfius the Orator; her Name was Valeria, and 
ſhe had juſt then been divorced from her Hus- 
band. This Lady came behind Sylla, reſted her 
Hand gently upon him, -took a little of the Nap 
from. off his Robe, and returned to her Sear. 
When ſhe found- Sylla had obſerv'd her, and 
ſeemed to wonder at ſuch a piece of Familiarity, 
ſhe ſaid, It is not, Great Sir, out of any want of 
83 | Reſpect 
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| Reſpeft that I have done This, but becauſe, 1 was de- 


/ ferou 


s to (1) partake a little of your Fortune. 


Hs was not. in the leaſt diſpleaſed with this 


with it; for he ſent privately to find out who ſhe \ 


was, .her Name, Family, Circumſtances, and Cha» 


O 
G 


rafter; from that Moment they did nothing but 
gle each other, receive and return amorous 
ances, and wanton Smiles. 


In the end, 'they 


ſtruck up a Match, and Articles were ſigned be- 
tween them. In all which Valeria perhaps may 
be thought to havę done nothing unbecoming her; 
but the ſame coul not be ſaid of Syla; for tho' the 
Lady was truly chaſte and prudent, and of a 
very illuſtrious Family, his deſire to marry her a- 
role from Motives not over wiſe, or honourable, 
TL ike a young amorous Coxcomb without Experi- 

ence or Diſcretion, he was captivated with a few 
affected Glances, and coquettiſh Airs, which u- 
ſually kindle in the Heart Paſſions the moſt igno- 


minious and brutal. 


« 
. 


* 


Notwithſtanding this Marriage, he till kept 
company with Actors, Actreſſes, and Minſtrels, 
drinking. with them Night and Day. His chief 


Favourites were, Roſcius 


— 


markable; for from henee it ap- 
pears that the Superſtirion by 
which Men were perſuaded that 
a Commerce with, or Touch ofa 
cky Perſon was 'a means of 
making Them Partakers of his 
good Fortune, is of a very antient 
ſtanding, But there is ſlill a greater 
Delicacy than appears at firſt fight 
in this Cdn Bane: Sylla bad 
been juft divorced from Merella, 
and Metella was dead. Valeria 


os 


(1) This Paſſage ſeems very re- ö 


the Comedian, Sorex the 


Arch-Mimick, and Metrobius (2) the Woman 


tor . 


vorced from her Husband, but 
He was ſtill living. She therefore 
wanted the ſame lucky Hit; ſhe 
defired either to bury her Hus- 
band, or receive Sa for bis 
ien 76797 
| (2) We learn from Athenens 
the proper fignification of the 
Word Abet dg, which Platarb 
makes uſe of in this Place. For 
he ſaith that according to Ari- 


ſlexenus the Greeks called 


bad likewiſe been very lately di- 
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Actor, for whom; though paſt his Prime, he ever 
retained a profeſt Kindneſs. He fell by theſe 
Courſes into a Diſeaſe, which grew ſo leaſurely 
upon him, as of a long time he perceived not his 
Bowels to feſter, till at length the corrupt Fleſn 
broke all out into Lice. Many being employed 
Day and Night in deſtroying them, the Work ſo 
multiplied under their Hands, as not only his 
Cloaths, Bachs, Baſons, but his very Meat was 
polluted with that Flux and Contagion, chey came 
ſwarming out in ſuch numbers. Wherefore he 
went often by day into the Waters, to ſcowr and 
| cleanſe his Body, but all in vain; the Courſe re- 
turned ſo quick, and with ſuch numerous Supplies, 
as overcame all manner of Riddance. It is ſaid 


that among the Ancients there died of this Diſeaſe 


Acaſtus the Son of Pelias, and nearer our own' 
Times Pherecides the Theologian, Calliſthenes the 

? his Impriſonment, 
and Mutius the Lawyer; and if it be fit to add to 
Theſe a'Fugirive Slave, otherwiſe hardly worth re- 
membering, called Eunus, who was Author of the 


Olynthian during the time o 


War in Sicily called the Servile War, and who be- 


ing taken, and carried Priſoner to Rome, died 


there of this Creeping Sickneſs. 


Sylla not only foreſaw his End, but alſo. writ- 
ſomewhat concerning it for in the two and; 


twentieth Book of his Memoirs, which he finiſhed. 


about two days before his Death, he writes, That 
the Ghaldeans foretold him, That after he had led 
a Life of Honour, he ſhould conclude the laſt Ack 


in fullneſs of Proſperity. He declares moreover, 
That in a Viſion he had ſeen his Son, who had de- 
parted not long before Metella, to ſtand by in 


the Player who performed Mens] This was true it muſt have been 
Parts in a Woman's Dreſs, and] a ftrange Fantaſticalneſs, but I be- 
Abd Him who acted Wo: | lieve This Account is contradicted 
mens Parts in a Man's Habit. If I by Antiquity. 0331919 
"mY mournful 
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mournful Weeds, and beſeech his Father 10 caff 


off further care, and come. along with him to bis Mo- 
| tber Metella, to live at eaſe and-quietneſs with Her. 
However, he could not refrain intermedling in 
Publick Affairs; for but ten days before his De- 
ceaſe, he interpoſed in the Diſputes the Inhabitants 
of Puteoli had among themſelves, reconciled the 
contending Parties, and preſcribed Laws for their 
better Government hereafter. Nay, the very day 


before he-died, upon an Information that Granius 


the Queſtor delayed paying the immenſe Sums due 
from Him to the Publick, in hopes to be indem- 
nified by Sylla's Death, he ſent for him into his 
Bed- chamber, where he ordered his Servants to 
ſtrangle him in his Preſence; but ſtraining his 
Voice in the eagerneſs of his Paſſion, he broke his 


Impoſtume, and voided a great deal of Blood. 


This Diſcharge made him ſo weak, and faint, that 
he paſſed the Night in bitter Agonies, and died 
the day following, leaving behind him two Chil- 
dren very young, which he had by Metella. Va- 
leria was afterwards delivered of a Daughter, named 


Poſthuma; for ſo the Romans call Thoſe who are 
born after the Death of the Father. 5 


Many ran tumultuouſly together, and joined ; 


with Lepidus the Conſul, to deprive the Corps of 


the accuſtomed Solenmities; but Pompey, though 


offended at Sylla, (for He alone of all his Friends 


was left out of his Will) having kept off Some 
by his Intereſt and Intreaty, Others by Menaces, 
gave it a ſecure and honourable Burial. It is ſaid, 


That the Roman Ladies threw on ſuch vaſt heaps 
of Spices, that, beſide what was contained in one 
hundred and ten Veſſels, there was ſufficient to raiſe 
a Statue at length for Hylla, and Another for his 


Lictor, out of the precious Frankincenſe and Cin- 
namon. The Day being Cloudy over-head, they 
deferred carrying forth the Corps till about three 


in 
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in the Afternoon, expecting it ſhould rain; but a 
1 Wind blowing full againſt the Funeral Pile, 
and ſetting it all on a bright Flame, his Body was 
conſumed in a moment. As the Pile ſhrunk down, 
and the Fire was upon expiring, the Clouds 
ſhowered down, and continued raining till Night; 
ſo as his good Fortune was firm even to the laſt, 
and did as it were officiate at his Funeral. His 
Monument ſtands on Campus Martius, with an E- 


pou of his own writing, containing in ſubſtance, 


o Friend of His ever did him ſo much Good, or ne- 
my ſo much Harm, but be returned Both with Uſury. 
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The Compariſon of Lyſander with Sylla. 


JAVING thus gone through the Life of 
'Sylla, let us now draw a Compariſon between 


the Grecian and the Roman. That which was com- 
mon to them Both, was, that they were Both 


Founders of their own Greatneſs, wich this diffe- 
rence, that (1) Ly/ander had the Conſent of the 


Citizens in peaceable and ſedate Times, for the 


inſt their good will, or ſought to raiſe himſe 
ove the Laws; whereas, In Civil Broils the Slave 
himſelf gets Honour; as then at Rome, when the 
Peoplewere diſtempered, and the Government out 
of order, ſo as one or other was {till a getting up- 


Honours he received; nor forced He any thin 
a 


permoſt; no wonder then if Sylla reigned, when 


the Glaucie and Saturnini drove out the Metelli, 
when the Sons of Conſuls were ſlain in the Aſſem- 


(1) It was much more honou- of Peace and Tranquility, than to 
Table to Lyſandey to be inveſted in| extort it as Sylla did, during the 
his Authority as he was by the| publick Calamities of his Country. 
conſent of his Citizens in times 2 
n blies, 
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The Compariſon of © 
blies, Soldiers hired, and whole Armies bought and 
ſold with Gold and Silver; and Laws in Defiance 
of Law eſtabliſhed by Sword:and Fire 
I do not fay This to (1) blame any Man, who 
in the times of ſuch publick Diſtraction works 
himſelf into Authority, but to ſnew that in a State 
where every thing is out of joint, He that is the 
moſt Powerful is not always the moſt Virtuous. 
But Lyſander being employed in the greateſt Com- 
mands and Affairs of State, by a ſober and well- 
diſciplined City, was ever eſteemed the beſt and 
moſt virtuous Man, in the beſt and moſt virtuous 
Commonwealth. Wherefore Ly/ander often re- 
turning the Government into the hands of the 
Citizens, received it again as often; for the Excel- 
lencies of his Virtues ever held the firſt Place. Sy/la, 

on the other hand, when he had once got the 
Command of the Army, held it for ten years to- 
gether, doing ſometimes Conſul, ſometimes Pro- 
conſul, and ſometimes Dictator, but always a Ty- 
rant. It is true, Lyſander, as we have. obſerved, 
endeayoured (2) to introduce a new Form of Go- 


vernment, 


' blame Sylla 


(1) Plutarch is here highly to 
be commended for his Prudence 
and Moderation, He does not 
for making his Ad- 
vantage of the Diſorders of his 
Country, and advancing him- 
felf in thoſe times of Diſtraction ; 
for notwithſtanding thoſe Diſtra- 
ctions, ſuch an Advancement might 
proceed from a diſtinguiſhed Me- 
rit and exemplary Virtue; and it 
may likewiſe be the Effect of 
Raſhneſs and Preſumption. 

(2) Plutarch is for juſtifying 
| Lyſander, who endeavoured to al- 
ter the Conſtitution of Sparta, by 
making not only thoſe Branches 
- of the Royal Family who were 
by Law excluded from the Crowa 


capable of ſucceeding; 'but alſo 
Any among all the Spartans, who 


-had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their Merit and Virtue. But 1 
queſtion whether a wiſe Man will 
approve of ſuch an. Attempt, not- 
withſtanding the ſpecious Colours 
with which it is varniſhed over. 
It ſeems indeed at firſt Sight to 
be moſt juſt and natural that the 
moſt Virtuous ſhould preſide in a 
virtuous Community, But 2 
plauſible as this Maxim appeats, 
it cannot but open the Door to 
Diſorders innumerable, Tyſander 
had no Recourſe to Arms for the 
Accompliſnment of his Underta- 


king; he was for bringing it about 
by gentle Means and erlag. 


Lyſander with Syla. 
vernment, after a milder ' faſhion however, and 
more agreeable to Juſtice, than Syla; not by force 


- whole State at once, but by more orderly directing 
the Sueceſſion of the Kings. And by Nature it 
ſeems juſt, that the .moſt deſerving ſhould rule, 
eſpecially in a City which itſelf got the leading 
hand of Greece,, upon the account of Virtue, not 
Nobility. For as the Hunter does not value his 
Hound meerly for the ſake of his Breed, nor the 
Jocky his Foal, (for what if the Foal ſhould prove 
a Mule?) but becauſe they Neither degenerate 
from their Breed, ſo (1) that Man would be thought 
extreamly out in his Politicks, who in the choice 
of a Chief Magiſtrate ſhould enquire, not what the 
Man is, but how deſcended.  'The very Spartans 
themſelyes have depoſed ſeveral of their Kings, for 
want of Kingly Virtues, as degenerated and good 
for nothing. A-depraved Nature, though of an 
ancient Stock, is diſhonourable; whereas Virtue 
without Birth is honourable. - _ tt; 

Both of them were guilty of many Acts of Vio- 
lence and Injuſtice; but what the One did was 
for the ſake of his Friends; whereas the Other 
committed His upon his Friends. It cannot be 
denied but that Ly/ander ſtuck at nothing where 
his Friends or Creatures were concerned; and that 
he often dipped his Hands in Blood purely for 
their ſakes, and to make Them Kings, or rather 
Tyrants of their Country. Whereas Sylla merely 
out of Spite and Jealouſy endeayoured to deprive 


Perſuaſion would be ſo prevalent | very pernicious in hereditary Mo- 
as not to leave it at laſt to be|narchies; in which Kings owe 
effected by Force; nor could he | their Royalty not to any political 
foreſee what an incurable Breach | Confiderations, but to the Right 
That might have made upon the of Succeſſion, and let them be 


Conſtitution, Good or Bad the People are bound 
(1) This Maxim is exceeding | to ſubmit. | 


Pompey 


of Arms, bur Perſuaſion; not by ſubverting the 


But be could not be ſure that his | proper in elective Kingdoms, but 
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Pompey of his Command in the Army, and remove 
Delobella from His in the Fleet, though he had 
Himſelf conferred them both on the One and the 
Other; and becauſe Lacretius Offella,who had done 
him many Services, put up for the Conſulate con- 
trary to His Will and Pleaſure, he cauſed him to be 
maſſacred before his own Eyes, raiſing an incx« 
preſſible Dread and Horror in the Minds of all 
Men when they ſaw him thus cruel and barbarous 
to his own Friends and Adherents. g 
Their different Behaviour with reſpect to Riches 
and Pleaſure, is in the One That of a good and 
gracious Prince, in the Other of a Tyrant. For 
Lyſander in his full Range of Power and Authori- 
ty, did nothing that was intemperate or extrava- 
pant,but kept aloofas much as ever Man did from 
that Proverb, which roo often meets with an Ap- 
Plication, TRULY gn 8 
Lions at home, in Publick Foxes. ee 
So temperate was he, ſo truly Spartan in his Life 
and Converſation. Whereas nothing could reſtrain 
Syile, or keep him within Bounds, neither Pover- 
. in his Youth, nor Gravity in his old Age, 
hilſt he was preſcribing to the Romans the beſt 
Laws in the World concerning Continence and 
Sobriety, he indulged Himſelf, as Saluſt writes, in 
open Lewdneſs and Debauchery. By theſe ways 
he had fo impoveriſhed and drained the City of 
her Treaſures, as to be forced to ſell her Liberties 
and Immunities to the aſſociated and well - affected 
Cities, though at the ſame time he daily expoſed 
the wealthieſt and greateſt Families to publick 
Sale and Out- cry. And yet the vaſt Sums he ws- 
ſted in his infamous Pleaſures were nothing when 
compared to what he flung away upon his Buf- 
foons and Flatterers; for what Moderation could 
there be, what likelihoood of Parſimony in his 
more intimate Converſations and Endearments o- 
| | | ver 
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Lyſander with Sylla. 


ver Wine, when in the face of the People, and in 
open Court, where he had cauſed one of the beſt 


Eſtates in Rome to be put up to Auction, and would 


have paſſed it over to a Friend for a Trifle, becauſe 
Another bid higher, and the Officer made Procla» 
mation of the Advance, he broke out into a Paſſion, 
and complained to the Citizens, that it was a bar- 
barows Gaſe, and cruel Uſage in them, not to allew 
bim = Liberty of diſpoſing of bis own Booty as be 

aſed. | | 7 
110 different was This from Lyſander's Beha» 
viour, who not only ſent to Sparta the Money 
and Spoils he had taken, but even the very Pre- 
ſents that had been made to Himſelf? (1) I would 
not however be thought to commend this Action 
in Lyſander; for perhaps he did Sparta more Harm 
by his Liberality, than Sia did Rome by his Ra- 
pine; I only make uſe of it as an Argument to 
prove his Contempt of Riches. 'There was ſome- 
thing pp gens in each of them with reſpect 
to their Country. Sylla, who was Himſelf a moſt 
profligate Libertine, however made the Romans 
Sage and Temperatez whereas Lyſander infected 
Sparta with Vices, to which He was an utter Stran- 
ger; ſo that they were Both to blame, the One 
for raiſing himſelf above his own Laws; the Other 
for cauſing his Citizens to fall beneath his own 
Example, in that he taught Sparta to want thoſe 
things, which Himſelf had learned not to want. 
And thus much of their Civil Adminiftration. 


(i) This Judgment of Plurarch's 
is very remarkable. It often hap- 

that a Stateſman does more 
harm to his Community by pour- 
ing Money in upon it, than 
draining it; for by depriving it of 
all ſuperfluous Wealth, and cu- 
ring in it a Deſire after it, This may 
ſerve to quicken the Virtues and 


Induſtry of the People; whoreas * 


Riches, that Abundance ſerves on- 
ly to kindle in them a Thirſt af- 
ter More, it makes Virtue give 


by | Place to Luxury and Wantonneſs, 


and a thouſand other vicious Ha- 
bits that ſpring out of Opulence. 
Of This are to be found many 


ſignal Examples. 
As 


if be e tien u W fo. 
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As for military Expeditions and Engagements; 

hazardous Enterprizes, and Numbers of Victories, 
' $yllais without doubt beyond all Compare. Lyſan. 
der indeed obtained the Victory in two | naval 
Fights, to which may be added the taking of Athens; 
though That was a Work of greater Fame than 
Difficulty. But then his Conduct in Beotia, and 
under the Walls of Haliartus, as it was unfortunate 
in the Event, ſo was it the Effect of Indiſcretion 
and Temerity, when out of Ambition and Eager- 
neſs to fight, without waiting for the King's For- 
ces, which were then almoſt at hand from Platez; 


but giving way to the Tranſports of Anger and 


Ambition, he unſeaſonably approached the Walls, 
and was miſerably defeated by a Sally of a handful 
of Men. He fell in the Action, but not like Cle- 
ombrotus, who was ſlain whilſt he was gloriouſly 
making Head againſt an impetuous Enemy at Leuctra, 

not like Cyrus, nor Epaminondas, who received 2 
mortal Wound whilſt he was rallying his Men and 
ſecuring to them the Victory. Theſe great Men 
died in their Callings, they died the Death of Kings 
and Commanders. Whereas He, like ſome Com- 
mon Soldier, or one of the Forlorn Hope, caſt a- 
way his Life ingloriouſly, giving this teſtimony to 
the ancient Spartans, that they did well to avoid 
(1) ſtorming of Walls, in which the ſtouteſt Man 
may chance to fall by the Hand, not only of an ab- 
ject Fellow, but by that of a Boy or Woman, as 
they ſay Achilles was {lain in the Gates of Troy by 
the Hands of the effeminate Paris. As for Hylla, 


(1) For the Spartans never had in the right. But by his good 
accuſtomed themſelves to { the j leave it is a great Misfortune 
forming of Sieges, it was a fort | where Troops are fit only to en- 
of military Service for which they | gage in a pitched Battel, and are 
were not proper. They choſe | unable to carry on a Siege; 2 


rather to fight it jout upon plain | ſtrong Town may chance to lie 


Ground; and Plutarch tells us that | in their way, and ſtop them in 
Lyſander's Death ſhewed they were | their full Career, 


it 


it 
B.: 
H 


Luyſander with Sylla. LY 
it is fomewhar hard to reckon up how many ſet 
Battels'he won, or how many thouſands he flew : 
He took Rome itſelf twice, and forced the Pyrean 
Haven, not by Famine, as Ly/ander did, but by fe- 


veral ſharp Encounters, driving out Archelaus from 


Land to Sea. If we conſider the Enemies they 
Both had to deal with, we ſhall find the Diffe- 
rence ſtill greater between them. Lyſander's naval 


Victory near Samos, wherein he defeated Antiv- * 


chus, who was no better than Alcibiades's Pilot, 


was little more than a Mock-fight; nor could his 


circumventing of Philocles the Athenian Speech- 
Maker, 4 Man unknown but for his bitter Tongue, 
add much to his Renown; Either of which, An- 
tiochus or Philocles, Mithridates would have ſcorned 
to compare with the Maſter of his Horſe, or Ma- 
rius with one of his Lictors. Whereas without 


enumerating all the Kings, Princes, Conſuls, Præ- 
tors, Captains, and Tribunes whom Sylla had to 


contend with; who was there ever amongſt the 
Romans ſo formidable as Marius? What King 
more powerful than Mithridates? Who of the ta- 
lians ſturdier than Lamponius and Telefinus ? Yet of 
Theſe, - the Firſt he drove into Baniſhment, the 
Second he ſubdued, and flew the Others. 

But That which in my Opinion is beyond All 
that has been hitherto ſaid, and is infinitely more 
glorious for $y/la, is, that Lyſander performed none 
of his Exploits, obtained none of his Victories 
without the Aſſiſtance of his Country; whereas 
Hylla, (1) baniſhed as he was, perſecuted by his 
Enemies, his Wife thruſt out of Doors, his Houſe 


burnt, and. his Friends murdered, fought in the 


Heart of Bœotia againſt an innumerable Army of 


(1) Nothing can be higherthan | of Antiquity, had he not undone 
This Elogium. This fingle Cir- | All by his Behaviour after the 
cumſtance would be ſufficient'to| Victory obtained by him over his 
raiſe Sylla above the greateſt Men | Fellow-Citizens 


Barbarians, 
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ſed his Perſon to the moſt immi- 
nent Dangers in the Service of his Country, over- 
threw them, and erected a Trophy. . 

But This is not all; in vain did Mitbhridates 


Bar bariaus, 


court his Friendſhip and Alliance, and preſs him 
to accept of Men and Money to enable him to op- 

his Enemies; he would not ſo much as give 

im a kind Word or Look, or ſnew him the 

Civility, 'till he had it from his own Mouth that 
he would quit Aſa, deliver up his Fleet, and ſur- 
render Bythinis and Cappadocia to their lawful 
Princes: Than which Sylla never performed a bra- 
ver, or more magnanimous Action; when prefer- 
ing the publick Good to his private Intereſt, and 
like thoſe generous Dogs never quitted his Hold 
till his Enemy had confeſſed himſelf conquered, 
and then he took Care to revenge his private In- 


ies. 
We may judge of the Manners of Both from 
their different Behaviour at Athens. Sylla having 
made himſelf Maſter of it at a time when the 4. 
thenians were in War againſt him in favour of Mi. 
thridates, and for the Increaſe of his Power and 
Greatneſs, did nevertheleſs reſtore her to her Liberty, 
and the free Exerciſe of her own Laws. Ly/ander 
on the contrary, though he found her fallen from 
the pet point of Dignity and Command, was 
ſo far from pitying her in her Diſtreſs, that he de- 
prived her of her beloved Democracy, and enſlaved 
her to the moſt cruel, and unjuſt of 'Tyrants. To 
conclude,it ſeems to Me that He comes neareſt the 
Truth, who declares (1) that Sy/la performed the 


(i) If they are taken in this 
View Sylla muſt have the Prefe- 
rence; for to have committed 
but a few Faults does not in my 
Opinion characterize a great Gene- 

ſo much as the Performance 
many glorious Actions. It is 


1 


in War as in the Sublime in Elo- 
quence, the Great is ſlippery and 
dangerous, and it is very difficult, 
not to ſay impoſſible, to march 
ſteadily without ſtumbling; where- 
as the Mean is more ſafe, and 


affords room for Precaution. 
5 more 


1 


L vſander with Sylla. | 


more Glorious Deeds, but Lyſander committed the 


fewer Faults z and giving to One (1) the Prehe- 


- 


minence for Moderation and Abſtinence, to the 


Other for Conduct and Valour, . 


(i) Plutarch does not take up- 
on him to decide in expreſs terms 


on which fide lies the Advantage. 


He leaves the Reader to deter- 


mine for Himſelf, and form bis 


J udgment upon the Sentiments he 


will often meet with in all his 


Writings. The Thing is clear in 


Vor.. IV. 


it ſelf, The Crown 'of Wiſdom 
and Temperance is much more 
valuable in the Eyes of the Wiſe, 
than That of military Valour and 
Capacity. For nothing which is 
conſiſting with Vice can be ſo 
precious as That which-utterly 


excludes'It» 


''T Tut 


2 
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the King 


ASS Fripoltas (1) the Diviner, who brought 
. ing Opbeltas and Thoſe under his 


Command from Theſſaly into | Beotia, 


2 
e tiſned for m 


left behind him a Family 


which flou- 
Generations. Moſt of 


his Deſcendants inhabited Cheronea, which was 


the firſt City wherein they ſettled after they had 
. expelled the Barbarians. Bur as they were 


All of them Men of Cou 


» and warlike In- 


elinations, they fell in the Wars againſt the Medes, 


and Encounters with the Gauls, 


having them- 


ſelves on all Occaſions with undaunted Courage'and 


Intrepidity. 

(1) This is an obſcure Piece 
of Hiſtory, of which we cannot 
ſind the ſmalleſt Foot-ſteps. This 
Tranſmigration of as into 
Baotua muſt neceſſarily have been 
many Apes before the Trojan War; 
heeauſe in that War we find Fe 


lexs the Father of one Opbeltas, 
at the Head of the Bœotians. 
This Opheltas II. had a Son na- 
med P;olemy, whoſe Son was 
Xanthus, whe was the laſt King 


| 


| that reigned in Thebes. 
ata 


There 
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There was left one Orphan of this Houſe, cal- 


led Damon, ſurnamed Peripoltas, for Beauty and 
greatneſs of Spirit ſurpaſſing all of his Age; but 
of Temper fierce and untractable. A Roman Cap- 
tain of a Foot - Company that wintered in Chæronea, 
fell in love with this Vouth; but ſince he could 
not obtain his infamous Deſires, either by Gifts 
or Entreaties, it was much feared that he would 
proceed to Violence. The Suſpicion was made 
more probable by the contemptible condition of 
Cheronea, which was then ſo weak, that it had 
not power either to prevent the Attempt, or pu- 
niſh the Crime. Of which Damon being ſenſible, 
and looking upon his Sollicitations as Injurics, re- 
ſolved to be revenged of him: Accordingly Heand 
ſixteen of his Companions, conſpired againſt the 
Captain; but that the Deſign might be managed 
without any danger of being diſcovered, they All 
daubed their Faces with Sqot. Thus diſguiſed, 
and inflamed with Wine, they ſet upon him by 
break of day, as he was ſacrificing; and having 
killed Him, and not a few of Thoſe that were 
with him, they fled out of the City; which was 
extreamly alarmed and troubled at the Murder: 
The Council aſſembled immediately, and pronoun- 
ced Sentence of Death againſt Damon and all his 
Accomplices. This they did to Juſtify the City to 
the Romans. Bur, that Evening, as the i- 
ſtrates were at Supper together, according to Cu- 
ſtom, Damon and his Confederates breaking into 
the Room, killed them All, and then again fled out 
of the Town. About this time, Lucius Lucullus 
paſting that way with his Forces upon ſome Ex- 
pedition, and this Diſaſter having but newly hap- 
pened, he ſtaid to examine the matter. Upon en- 
quiry he found the Citizens were in no wiſe faulty, 
but rather that They themſelves had been Suffe- 
rers; therefore he drew out the Soldiers and _ 
T 2 rie 
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ried them away with him. Yet Damon continuing 
to ravage the Country. all abour, the Citizens by 
Meſſages and Decrees, in appearance favourable, 
enticed him into the City, and upon his return 
made him Gymnaſiarque, or Maſter of the Exerci- 
ſes; but afterward as he was ſuppling himſelf with 
Oyl in the Bagnio, they ſet upon him and killed 
him. (1) For a long while after Apparitions were 
ſeen, and lamentable Groans heard in that place, 


(as our Fathers have told us,) for which Reaſon 


the Gates of the Bagnio were ordered to be made 
up: And even to this Day Thoſe who dwell about 
that place, affirm that they ſometimes ſee the ſame 
Spectres, and hear the ſame Lamentations. The 
Poſterity of that Family (of which Some remain in 
the Country of Phocis, near the City Stiris, living 
after the manner of the AÆolians) are called Asbolo- 
menoi, that is, Men dawbed with Soot. Becauſe 
Damon was beſmeared with Soot when he commit- 
ted that Murther. 

But there being a Quarrel betwixt Thoſe of Cha- 


ronea and the Orchomenians, who bordered upon 


them; they hired an Informer, a Roman, to accuſe 
the Community of Cheronea, as if it had been a 
ſingle Perſon, of the Murther of the Romans, of 
which only Damon and his Ruffians were guilty; 
accordingly the Proceſs was formed, and the Cauſe 
pleaded before the Governour of Macedon, for as 
yet the Romans (2) had not ſent Prætors into 
Greece. g 


R 


(.) This Opinion, that Places the Deciſion of this Affair. For 
wherein any Murder has been com- | Cicero in his Speech againſt Pio 
mitted, are haunted, is very an- gives us to underſtand that P. 
cient. Both the Greeks and Ro- was ſtrangely confounded when 
mans gave into it, of which there | he was told that Macedonia was 
is a remarkable Example in a Letter | declares a Prætorial Province. Quii 
of Pliny. which is ſtill remaining. | Debilitatio atque Abjectio aum 
I.:) They were ſent ſoon after tui Macedonia Prætoria — 
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The Adyocates who defended the Inhabitants, 
appcaled to the Teſtimony of Lucullus, who in an- 
ſwer to a Letter the Prætor writ to him, returned 
a true Account of the matter of Fact. By this 


means the Town gained their Cauſe, which other» 
wile they were in great danger of loſing. 


cullus in the Forum, next to That of the God 
ACS: Twit) onnacn ; | 

We alſo have the ſame Impreſſions of Grati- 
tude, and though removed from them by the di- 
ſtance of ſo many Ages, yet we think ourſelves 
obliged by that Act. And as to draw the Genius 
and Noble Inclinations of a great Perſonage, is 
harder, and ſo more valuable, than to hit the Lines 
of his Face; we will put Lucullus's Life amongſt 
our Parallels of Illuſtrious Men. W herein we will 
not uſe one ſtroke of Flattery, but keep cloſe to 
the Truth. (1) It is ſufficient we ſhew how we 
preſerve a grateful Remembrance of his generous 
Kindneſs: and (2) He himſelf would not expect, 
that in recompence of that Service which conſiſted 
in ſpeaking the Truth, we ſhould abuſe his Me- 


cum tu non ſolum quod tibi ſuc- à Man capable of celebrating his 
cederetur, ſed quod Gabinio non ſuc- | famous Exploits. and rendering 
cederetur, exſanguis, & mortunus | them immortal? For Lucullus is 
concidiſti? It appears further that little known to Poſterity, but in 
Lucullus was the Firſt that was | the Life left of him by Plutarch. 
ſent Prætor thither. For Plutarch k (2) Plutarch ſaith This to ex- 
tells us in the Life of Czfar, that | caſe before-hand what the Rea» 
e pleaded againſt Anthony in Fa- 
vour of Greece before Lucullus] cullus that does not tend much 
Prætor of Macedonia. to his Honour, and is not fo ten- 
(1) Who could have told La- |derly handled as might be expected 
cullus that the Service, or-rather | towards Oge to whom Cheronea 
Juitice by Him rendered to the is ſo much indebted. The true 
City of Cheronea on that.Occa | Teſtimony which is advanced in 


ſion, would meet with ſo glorious our Favour is not to be rewarded 
a Recom 


after, and that a City, at that time your of Him from Wham we 
ſo inconſiderable, ſhould produce | received it. | 


2 mory 


The 
Citizens thus preſerved, erected a Statue to Lu- 


der may find in the Life of Lu- 


ce two hundred Vears [with a Falſe Teſtimony in fa-- 
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The LIFE of | 
mory with a falſe and counterfeit Narration. For 
as we would that a Painter who is ro draw a beau- 
tiful Face, in which there is yet ſome Imperfecti- 
on, ſhould neither wholly leave out, nor entirely 
expreſs what is defective, becauſe This would de- 
form it, and That ſpoil the Reſemblance; ſo ſince 
it is very hard, nay almoſt impoſſible, ro ſhew 
the Life of a Man wholly free from Blemiſh, let 
us in the fame manner follow Truth: But if any 


Lapſes occur, which have been occaſioned by the 


Emotions of a ſudden Paſſion, or the Neceſſity of 


the Times, let us look upon them rather as (1) 


Defects of Virtue, than as Vices; (2) let us carry 
the Pencil gently over them, out of reſpe& to Hu- 
man Nature, which never furniſhed any Man with 
ſo many good Inclinations to Virtue, but that there 
was ſome what ſtill wanting which rendred him Im- 
perfect. Conſidering with myſelf to whom I ſhould 
compare Lucullus, I find none ſo exactly his Paral- 
lel as Cimon. e 4 
They were both valiant in War, and ſucceſsful 
againſt the Barbarians, but affable and courteous to 
their Fellow-Citizens: Both extinguiſhed the Ci- 
vil Broils at home, and gained ſignal Victories a- 
broad. In ſhort, no Greek before Cimon, nor Ro- 
man before Lucullus, ever carried the Scene of War 


ſo far from their own Country, unleſs we except 


(1) This is very juſt and rea- 
ſonable. The Blemiſhes that are 
to be found in the Life of t 


Mien are like thoſe Flaws which 


are often ſeen in a beautiful Coun- 
renance; they do not make it de- 
formed, they only render it leſs 
Perfect. What Plutarch faith here 


of great Men may likewiſe be 


applied to the moſt beautiful Com- 
poſitions. 

(2) Plutarch's Candor and Hu- 
manity appear on all Occaſtons. | 


How beautiful is this Sentiment! 
t is paying a Reſpect to, and ſhew- 
ing a Compaſſion for human Na- 
ture, not to exaggerate the Defects 
that may be found in great Men. 
This is drawing up a Charge again 
thoſe Writers, who full of Envy 
and Malignity fall unmercifull 
upon the leaſt Slip; or Weakneſs, 
and skim over what is highly 
Praiſe · worthy, nay very often 
out Virtue Aſelf in the Garb of 
Vice, 


the 
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the Exploits of Bacchus and Hercules, Thoſe of Per- 


ſens againſt the Etbiopians, Modes, and Armenians, 


and the Acts of Jaſon, (if (t) of Theſe any Memo- 
rials that deſerve Credit are derived down to .our 
days.) Moreover in This they were alike, that they 
finiſhed not the Enterprizes they undertook : They 


brought their Enemies near their Ruin, but ne- 


ver entirely defeated them. There was yet a grea- 
ter Conformity in their Nature, for the. Civilit 
and generous Reception they ſhewed to all Stran- 
gers, and the ſplendid Proviſions of their Tables. 
We may perhaps have omitted ſame other good 
qualities, in which they were alike, but it will be 
caly to obſerve them in the following Relation. 
Cimon was the Son of Miltiades and Hege/ipyle, 
who was by Birth a Thracian, and Daughter to 
King Olorus; This appears from the Poems of (2) 
Melanthius and Archelaus, which they both writ in 
praiſe of Cimon. By this means the Hiſtorian Thu» 
cydides was his Kinſman by the Mother's ſide; for 
His Father's Name alſo was Olorus, and poſſeſſed 
Mines of Gold in Thrace, and was killed in Scap- 
tahyla, a Diſtrict of Thrace, ſo called from its being 
full of Ditches. His Bones were afterwards broughr 
into Attica, and his Monument is ſhewn amongſt 
Thoſe of the Houſe of C;mon, near the Tomb of 
Elpinice, Cimon's Siſter. But Thucydides was of the 
Tribe of Alimus, and Miltiades of That of Lacia. 


(i) Zlutarch here plainly con-] bot the Defect in Hiſtory is the 
Reaſon | 


feſſeth that be queſtions if there 
are any Memorials remaining of 
the Exploits of Perſeus and Faſon, 
the Firſt of "Whom lived thir- 
teen hundred Years before the os 
carnation, and the Other under- i 
took his Expedition into Colchos 
about fourſcore Years after the 
time wherein Perſeus lived. Of 


(2) Two Elegiack Poets, the 
Firſt of them was of Miletus, or 
according to Others of Athens. He 
Gouriſhed about the eighty fourth 
Olympiad. He was a great Phi- 
lofopher, and the Maſfer of Se- 
gates. The Other flouriſhed a- 
bout the ginety fifth Olympiad. 


which not the Diſtance of Time, 


| 


T 4 Miltiades 


7 


* | ; "a | | 5: | 
Miltiades being condemned in a Fine of fifty Tas 


lents to the State, and unable to pay it, was caſt 
into Priſon, and there died. Thus Cimon was left 


an Orphan very young, with his Siſter Elpinice, 
who was alſo young and unmarried. /| At firſt he 


had no Reputation, being looked upon as Riotous, 
and One who led a diſſolute Life, as in reality he 
did, therefore they ſaid there was (1) an Agrec» 
ment of Temper, as well as Appellation, betwixt 


Him and his Grand- father, whoſe Name was Cimon 


too; but they Proverbially called him, for his Stu- 
pidity, Coalemos, (the Ideot.) Steſimbrotus of Thaſſus, 
who lived near about the ſame time with Cimon, 
reports of him, that he had little Docility; that 
they could never teach him Muſick, nor the Ru- 
diments of any other Science, which were ſo eaſily 
learned by the young Gentlemen of Athens. That 
he wanted a Vivacity of Parts requiſite for Conver- 
ſation, was ungenteel in his Carriage; neither had 
he any Capacity to manage ſerious Affairs: Howe- 
ver, chat there appeared in him ſomething that was 
Great; and that he had ſuch a plain Openneſs of 
Humour, that you would have taken him rather 


(1) Upon the Credit of This, to a very good Purpoſe,” Valerius 
Palerius Maximus writes, Cimonis | Maximus means that notwithe 
vero incunabula opinione Stultitia | ſtanding that Imputation, it was 


" Fuerunt referta: ejuſdem Stultitie | that ſelf-ſame Folly which con- 


imperia Salutaria Athenienſes ſen- ducted the Affairs of Athens with 


 ſere, © Cimon's Youth was bran- | much Prudence and Succeſs whillt 


* ded with an Imputation of Fol- | He was at the Helm: GCimon 
* ly; and yet the Arhenians | paſſed for a Fool in his Youth, 
* thought themſelves greatly be- | and yet that very Fool; gc. ſor 
7e nefited by that Folly during his | which reaſon he adds, Itaqus cos- 
de Adminiſtration.” I havethe more | git eos ſtuporis ſemetipſos Janma- 
willingly cited this Paſſage to vine |re, qui eum ſtolidum crediderant. 
dicate it from the unjuſt Criti- | Therefore he conſtrained Thoſe 
ciſm of the learned Murerus, who | © who thought Him a Fool to 
is for leaving out of the Sen - accuſe Themſelves of Folly.” 
tence the laſt Stultitis. * Happy are thoſe Communities who 


my not be, for it is pul there | haue many ſuch Fools FT, 


foi 


. 
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for a Native of Peloponneſus than - Athens. He be- 


ing ſuch an one as Euripides deſcribes Hercules. 


Accompliſhment of Carriage be did want; 
But he was Honeſt, though not Elegant. 


For this Character may well agree with That 


which Steſimbrotus had given of him. They ac- 
cuſed him in his younger Years, that he (1) in- 


ceſtuouſly careſſed his own Siſter Elpinice, who 


otherwiſe had no very great Reputation for Chaſti- 
ty: However, if her Brother was not her Gallant, 


it was reported that Polynotus the Painter was. 


For when he painted the Trojan Dames in the 
Porch, then called Pleſanaction, now Pxcile, he 
drew (2) Laodice by Her, Face. He was not an 
ordinary Mechanick, to be payed for his Work: But 
ſtudying always to pleaſe the Athenians, (3) he be- 
ſtowed it freely on the Publick. This all the Hi- 


ſtorians report of him; and the Poet Melanthias 


particularly in theſe Verſes ; 


(1) This Action of Cimon has 
been.variouſly interpreted, and gi- 
ven Ground to a great Diſpute. 
Some pretended that Cimon eſ- 
pouſed his Siſter Elpinice, and 
That in defiance of the Law, be- 
cauſe She was his Siſter both by 
Father and Mother, and ſuch a 
Marriage was forbidden at Athens, 
where a. Man was not allowed to 

pouſe his Siſter unleſs ſhe was 
o only by the Father's fide. O- 
thers ſay he did marry her with- 
out any Breach of the Law, be- 
cauſe ſhe was his Father's Child 
by another Venter. This Paſſage 
in Plutarch admits of neither of 
theſe Interpretations, leaving no 
foom for any Pretence to Matri- 


4. 


* It is very plain that Ci- 
mon was a debauched Ton and 
carried on an inceſtuous Intrigue. 
with his Siſter. Hs. 

. (2) This contradicts what Pau- 
ſanias ſaith, that it was believed 
Laodice was not among the Tro» 
jan Captives. Polygnotus took it 
for granted that She was,” and ac- 
cordingly placed her among them 


Palygnotus has been imitated by 2 
t many Painters ſince his time. 

(3) By This he would have it 
thought he was more generous 
than Aycon. who at the fame 
time painted another Part in the 
ſame Portico, for which he bad 
| agreed far a round Sum of Money: 


This 


in his Piece. This Galantry of 
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The LIFE of 
"This famous Painter, at bis own Expence, 
Gave Athens Beauty and Magnificence : 
New Life to all the Heroes did impart, 
- Embelliſh'd all the Temples with bis Art + 
The Splendor of the State reftor'd again: 
And thus at once oblig'd both Gods and Men. 


Some affirm, that Elpinice did not diſſemble 
her Familiarities with her Brother, but lived pub- 
lickly with him, as if ſhe had been his Wife: For 
though ſhe was no Fortune, yet he could meet 
with None that was an equal Match for her, by 
reaſon of the Quality of her Birth. But afterward, 
when Callias, one of the richeſt Men of Athens, 
fell in love with her, and proffered to pay tho 


Mul& the Father was condemned in, if he could 


obtain the Daughter in Marriage; Cimon accepted 
the Condition, and betrothed her to Callias. There 
is no doubt to be made, but that Cimon was of an 
amorous Complexion: For Melantbius gives him 
hints of his tendency that way, when in his Eulo- 
gies he facetiouſly rallies him for his Miſtreſſes; 

he one was called Mnefira, and the other was 
Ariſteria of Salamis; and Theſe, the Poet faith, he 
was very fond of. However, this is certain, that 
he loved his Wife /ſodice very paſſionately; ſhe 


Was the Sar mar of Euryptolemus the Son of Me- 


gacies. Her death he regretted even to impatience, 


as appears by thoſe Elegies of Condolence, addreſ+ 


fed to him upon his loſs of her. The-Philoſo- 
pher Panetius is of Opinion, that Archetaus was 
the Author of thoſe Elegies; and indeed the Time 
ſeems to favour that Conjecture. But take Cimon 
in all his other Capacities, you ſhall find nothing 
in him but what is very good. For as he was as 
daring as Miltiades, and not at all inferior to The- 
miſtocles for Judginent, ſo he was incomparably 
more juſt and honeſt than Either of them. As he 

| was 
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CIM ON. 
was equal to them in Underſtanding, and in diſ-— 
charging all che Functions of a Commander; ſo 
for the Political part of Government, he excelled 
Them and Every one elſe: And This too when 
he was very young, his Years not yet confirmed 
by any Experience. For when Thermiſtoctes, upon 
the Medes threatning them with an Invaſion, ad- 
viſed the Athenians to forſake their Town and the 
Country about it, and to carry all their Arms on 
Ship-board, and in the Streighis of Salamis diſpute 
the Dominion of the Sea with their Enemies; 
when all the World ſtood amazed at the Confi- 
dence and Raſhneſs of this Advice, Cimon only was 
not at all ſurprized, but chearfully paſſed through 
the Street of Ceramicen, accompanied with other 
young Men toward the Caſtle, carrying a Bridle 
in his Hand to offer to the Goddeſs Minerva; by 
This intimating, that there was no more need of 
Horſemen now, but Mariners. Thus after he had 
paid his Devotions to the Goddeſs, and offered up 
the Bridle, he took down the Bucklers that hung 
upon the Walls of the Temple, and ſo went down 
to the Port. By this Example he encouraged the 
Citizens to follow him, in order to their Embark- 
ing. Beſides, he was an handſome Perſon, of a 
inf Stature, his Hair thick and curled. After he 
had acquitted himſelf gallantly in this Battel of Sa- 
lamis, he obtained a great Reputation among the 
Athenians; and They not only admired his Adkions, 
but loved his Perſon. So that they were continually 
enflaming him with Emulation, to perform Deeds 
as famous as That of Marathon; that entertaining 
great Conceptions of things, he might act ſutably 
thereunto. The People were very glad when they 
law him applying himſelf to matters of State; for 
they were Ailgufted with Themiftocles In oppofi- 
tion to Whom, and becauſe of the Candor and 
Freeneſs of Cimon's Temper, which was agreeable 

- to 


* 


Eſteem and Command of 


dark towards his Bed, ſhe ſtumbled upon the Lamp 


The LIFE, of 
to every one, they advanced Him to the higheſt 


Employments in the Government. The Man that 


contributed moſt. to his Promotions was Ariſtides, 
who. conſtantly cultivated that honeft Genius he 


aw in him; and purpoſely raiſed him, that he 
might be a Counterpoiſe to the Craft, and repreſs 


the Inſolence of Themiſtocles. But when the Medes 
were driven out of Greece, Cimon being Admiral, 
though the Athenians had not yet attained the Chief 
Dominion, bur ſtill followed Pauſanias and the La- 
cedemonians; he kept his Citizens in Heart, and 
by the Goodneſs of their Order and Equipage, but 
chiefly by their Valour, they were diftinguiſhed 
from the reſt. Beſides, he perceiving that Pauſa- 
nias managed an Intelligence with the King of Per- 
a, to betray Greece to the Barbarians, and puft up 
with Arrogance and Succeſs, treated his Allies 
haughtily, and committed Inſolences upon them; 
Cimon taking this advantage, robbed him of the 

88 before he was 
aware. This he did not by open Enmity, but 


| by affable Diſcourſe and the Obligingneſs of his 


nverſation. So that the Allies, no longer able to 
endure the Sourneſs and Pride of Pauſanias, revol- 
ted All from Him to Cimon and Ariſtides- Who, ba- 
ving gained ſuch a Party from him, writ to the 
Ephor; of Sparta, and ſent. particular Meſſengers 
to complain of him, deſiring them to recall a Man 
who was a diſhonour to Sparta, and a trouble to 


Greece. They report of Pauſanias, that when he 


was in Byzantium he ſollicited a young Eady of a 
noble Family in the City, whoſe name was Clec- 
nice, to debauch her: Her Parents dreading the 
cruel Humour of the Man, were forced to conſent, 
and ſo abandoned their Daughter to his Embraces. 
Cleonice commanded the Servants to put out all the 
Lights; ſo that approaching ſilently, and in the 


that 


p 
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that was extinguiſhed, which ſhe overturned and 
ſpilled : Pauſanias, who was fallen aſleep, awaked, 
and ſtartled with the Noiſe, thought an Aſſaſſin 
had taken that dead time of the Night to murder 
him; ſo that haſtily ſnatching up his Poniard that 
lay by him, he wounded his ſuppoſed Enemy to 
Death. After This he never enjoyed himſelf, but 
was difturbed in his Thoughts: For his Dear Mi- 
ſtreſs haunted his Bed, and would not let him 
ſleep, bur interrupted his Repoſe with. theſe An- 
ory Words: | | 


Villain, be juſt at laſt, and ſo repent 
Or ſee the Hand that brings thy Puniſhment. 


This Tragical Accident gave the laſt ſtroke to 


his Ruin. For after This the Allies joining their 


Reſentments and Forces with Cimon's, beſieged 


him in Byzantium Bur he eſcaped out of their 
Hands, and fled to (1) Heraclea. Here coming 
to a Place which might be called the Oracle of the 
Dead, where they raiſe up Spirits ro know future 
Events, he ſolemnly invoked Cleonice, and intreated 
her Ghoſt to be reconciled : (2) Accordingly ſhe 
appeared to him, and anſwered him in theſe Words: 
& As ſoon as thou comeſt to Sparta thou ſhalt be 
& freed from all rhe Misfortunes which now afflict 
ce thee.” (3) Hereby obſcurely foretelling (in my 


(1) Strabo places Heraclea in 
Elis, about forty Furlongs from 
Olympia; but Pauſanias fixeth it a 
little farther from thence in Arca · 
dia. It is the Same with That 
which was called Phygalia and 
Phialia. There Pauſanias had Re- 
courſe to certain Magicians called 
P ſychagogoi, that is, Such as pre- 
tended to raiſe departed Spirits. 

(2) Here the Soul. of Cleonice 
is raiſed by the Magicians, as was 
That of Samuel by the Witch of 


Endor 


(3 For the Lacedamonians re- 
ſolving to ſeize him, be fled for 
Refuge into a Temple of Miner- 
va, called Chalcioicos. There they 
ſtopped up all the Gates, opened 
the Tyles of the Chappel, whi- 
ther he was withdrawn, and kept 
a conſtant Watch over him till 
they had ſtarved him ; and juſt as 
he was at the Point of Death they 
took him from thence, and he 


expired immediate). 
Opinion) 
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Opinion) the imminent Death which there attens 
ded him: This is the Story that is told of him; 
Cimon ſtrengthened with this acceſſion of the 
— into Tram. For he was told 

great Men among the Perſ ans, of the 
King's Kindred; having poſſeſſed themfclyes of 
Eione, a City ſituated upoft the River Strymon, in- 
feſted the Greeks which confined upon them: Furſt; 
he defeated theſe Perfians, and ſhut them up with» 
in the Walls of their Town. Then he fel upon 
the Thracians themſelves, who were Bordeters, be- 
cauſe they fupplied Thoſe of Eione with Victuals; 
he drove them entirely out of the Country, and 
took poſſeſſion of it as Conqueror: By this means 


he reduced the Beſieged to ſuch ſtraights; chat 


Butes, who commanded there for the King, in 2 
deſperate reſolution ſet fire to the Town, and bur- 
ned himſelf, his Goods, and all his Relations, in 
one common Flame. By this means Cimon got the 


Town, but no great Booty; for theſe Barbarians 


not only conſumed Themſelves in the Fire, but the 


richeſt of their Moveables. However, he gave the - 
Country about it to the Atbeniant, it being a plea - 


ſant and fruitful Soil. For this Action the People 
er him to ere& Stone Mercuries; upon the 
irſt of which was this Inſcription:: 
What Honours ſhall we pay, what Trophies raiſe, 
(The Sacred Guardians of the Hero's Praiſe) 


To thoſe brave Warriors, who at Strymon's Flood © 


In cloſe Array the hardy Mede withſtood / 

In vain the Vangquiſh'd from the Victor fled, 

Behind Eione's Walls to hide his Head; 

Thither new Terrors did the Rout purſue; 

And Thoſe the Sword had ſpar'd, fell Famine ſlew. 
| Upon the Second was this: 8 

Theſe Monuments of never- dying Fame 


From Athens her victorious Heroes claim. 322 
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Theſe may her Sons in After- Ages view, 

And firive their Great Forefathers to out- do. 
This was the Inſcription of the Third: 

Mneſtheus from bence led forth his choſen Band, 

And wav'd his Banners high in boſtile Land. 
Mneſtheus, as Homer fings, did All exceli 

In ordering Troops, and ranging Battels well. 

From Him his lov'd Athenians learn d the Art, 
To Them his Knowledge did the Prince impart. 
They, beſt of Any, can the Ranks prepars, 
And form the Squadrons for the doubtful Har. 


Though the Name of Cimon is not mentioned in 
theſe Inſcriptions, yet his Contemporaries do All 
aſſert that they relate to Him, and diſtinguiſh him 
with a peculiar Honour. For Miltiades and The- 
miftocles could never obtain the like. And when 
Miltiades deſired a Crown of Olive, one Sochares, 
who was of the Tribe of Decelia, ſtood up in the 
midſt of the Aﬀembly, and ſpoke theſe words, 


which being agreeable to the Populace, were ap- 


plauded em, though unjuſt, and very ungrate- 
fully. ſpoken : (1) hen hos Halt par Pac * 
(Miltiades) thou ſhalt triumph ſo too. What then 
induced them ſo particularly to honour C:mon? It 
was certainly 'This, that under other Commanders 
* ſtood upon the defenſive; but by His Con- 
duct, they not only repulſed their Enemies, but 
invaded them in their own Country. | | 


(1) This Sentence may at firſt Aſſiſtance of his Forces. For He 
View ſeem reaſonable; but is in | had the principal Conduct, and 
reality very unjuſt. A General | was the Life and Soul of the 
may reaſonably deſerve to be | Whole. Beſides, the Soldiers ſhare 

for his brave Exploits, in the Honours done to their 
though they were not performed || Commander, | 
ly Himſclf alone, bur by the 


. 4 


Thus 
5 


n 
Thus they became Maſters of Eious and Amphi. 


| polis, where they planted Colonies : and (1) after- 


wards took the Iſle of Scyros, which Cimon gained 
after this manner. The Dolopians were the Inha- 
bitants of this Ile, a People of a floathful diſpo- 
fition, and who neglected all Husbandry z their 
only courſe of Life was Piracy; This they practi- 
ſed to that degree of miſchief that they rifled 
Thoſe that brought Merchandiſe into their own 
Ports, and fo violated all the Laws of Commerce. 
Some Merchants of Theſ/aly putting into their Port 
of Cteſium, they ſeized their Goods, and confined 


their Perſons: But They breaking out of Priſon, 


went and demanded Juſtice of the Amphyctions, 


which is a general Aſſembly made up of the Peo- 


ple of Greece. Theſe, maturely weighing the Fact, 
condemned the Iſle in a great Pecuniary Mult : 


but the People that were enriched with the Plun- 


der, began to apprehend that it was They particu- 
larly that muſt refund; therefore they writ to 
Cimon to ſuccour them with his Fleet, and they 
declared themſelves ready to deliver the Town into 


his Hands. Cimon by theſe means 175 the Tok 
ſo opened the 


expelled thoſe Dolopian Pirates, an 
Traffick of the Agean Sea. After This, under- 
ſtanding that Theſeus the Son of AÆgeus, when he 
fled from Athens, and took refuge in this Iſle, was 
here ſlain by King Lycomedes upon certain ſuſpici- 
ons; Ciman endeayoured to find out where he was 
buried: (2) For the Oracle had, not long before 

| + 


(it) Thus according to Plutarch the Beginning of the ſeventy ſe⸗ 
Cimon made himſelf Maſter of | venth Olympiad. | 
. after he had got Poſſeſſion | (2) This Oracle had been de- 
of Eione; and in This he agrees livered to them four Years before; 
with Thucydides, who faith after | that is to ſay the firſt Year of the 
zhe Athenians had taken Eione| ſeventy ſixth Olympiad, the Yeat 
they made themſelves Maſters of | wherein Phedon was Archon. 


Scyros. This happened towards | Cimon did not march into am 


ee 
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commanded the Athenians to bring home his Aſhes 


and to honour him as an Hero. Cimon could nor 
for a long time learn where he was interred; for 


Thoſe of Scyros diſſembled the knowledge of it, 


und were not willing he ſhould ſearch. - But ar 
length after diligeht enquiry he found out the 
Tomb; and then carried the Reliques into his 


Admiral Galley; and with great Pomp and Show 
brought them into Athens, (1) four hundred Years 
after Theſeus firſt left that Country. This Act got 
Cimon the Hearts of the People, who received the 


Diſcovery with great Joy atid abundance of Thanks. 


To ſignalize and perpetuate the Memory of this 


Deed, and their ſenſe of it, they appointed that. 


memorable Deciſion of Victory betwixt the two 
Tragedians, ÆAſchylus and Sophocles : For the latter 
having writ his firſt Play, being yet very young, 
the Applauſe of the Theater was divided, and the 
Spectators ſided into Parties: To determine this, 
Aphepſion, who was at that time Archon, would not 
caſt Lots who ſhould be Judges; but when Cimon 
and the other Commanders with him came into 
the Theater, to ſee the iſſue of the Contention, 
after they had performed the uſual Rites to the 
God of the Feſtival, the Archon came to them, and 
made them ſwear (being Ten in all) to ſpeak their 
Judgments in this Contention, according to Equity 
and Honour. And ſo being ſworn Judges, he made 
them All fit down to give a deciſive Sentence. 
The Contention grew warm, and both Sides 
ambitiouſly ſtrove who ſhould get the Suffrages of 
ſuch honourable Judges; but the Victory was at 
till the laſt Year of that Olym-1 Reader may ſce the Notes on this 
piad, or the Beginning of the | Subject in the Life of Theſeus. 


ſucceeding. By Conſequence_the | (+) Plurarch could not poſſibly 
Bones of Theſexs were not found | be guilty of ſo groſs a Miſtake. 


in the Iſle of Scyros, and removed | Without doubt He wrote it Eight 


to Athens *cill the Beginning of meer 
chat Olympiad ſeventy ſeven. The Tits 
Vol. IV. U Es laſt 
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laſt adjudged to Sophocles; which Æſchylus took fo 
ill, that he left Athens, and went to Sicih, where 
he died of diſcontent, and was buried near the 
City of Gels. off Uniden 2155, oe 35 0 
lon reports, that when he was a young Man, 
and newly returned from Chios to Athens, he 
chanced to ſup with Cimox at Lavwedon's Houſe: 
After Supper, when they had, eee Cuſtom, 
poured out Wine to the Honour of the Gody, 
Limon was deſired by the Company to give them a 
Song : which he did with {o good a grace that 
they were all charmed with his Voice, and ex- 
treamly pleaſed with his Humour, declaring that 
he was more complaiſant than Themiſtecles, who 
being entreated upon ſuch an occaſion to play upon 
the = anſwered, That he could not touch an 
Inſtrument, but give bim s ſmall Village, and be 
would raiſe it into 4 firous and wealthy City. 


After talking of many indifferent things incident 
to ſuch Entertainments, they entred into the Pa- 
ticulars of thoſe ſeveral Actions for which Cimor 
had been Famous. And when they had run over 
the moſt Signal, he told them they had omitted 
One, upon which he valued himſelf moſt for Ad- 
dreſs and good Contrivance. He gave this Account 
of it. hen the Athenians and their Allies had 
taken a great number of the Barbariaus Priſoners 
in Seſtos and Byzantium, giving Him the prefc- 
rence to divide the Booty, he put the naked Priſo- 
ners in one Lot, and the Spoils of their rich At- 
tire and Jewels in the Other. This the- Allies com- 
plained of, as an unequal Diviſion; therefore he 
gave them their choice to take. which Lot they 
would, and the Atbenians ſhould be content with 
That which they refuſed. One Heropbytus of ba- 
mos adviſed them to take the Ornaments for their 
Share, and leave the Slaves to the Athenians: Upon 
this Cimen was laughed at for his ridiculous Divi- 


Lon: 


fion : For the Allies carried away the Gold Chains 
and Purple Robes, and the Athenians had only the 
naked Bodies of the Captives, which they could 
make no advantage of, being unuſed to 3 
But a little while after, the Parents and Kinſmen 
of the Priſoners coming from Lydia and Phrygia, 


every one redeemed his Relations at a very high 


Ranſom. By this means Cimon got ſo much Trea- 
ſure, that he maintained his whole Fleet of Gallics 
with the Money for four Months; and yet there 
was ſume left to lay up in the Treaſure at Atbens. 
Now Cimon growing rich, what he gain'd from 
the Barbarians with Honour, he ſpent hoſpitably 
upon the Citizens. For he pull'd down all che 
Encloſures of his Gardens Grounds, that all 
Travellers, but his Citizens eſpecially, might ga- 
ther of his Fruits freely and without danger. At 
home he kept a Table that was not furniſhed in- 
deed with great Delicacies, but where was a No- 
ble Competency of Proviſions, and All very good; 
here the poor Townſmen had a conſtaut and eaſie 
Acceſs, ſo that their Care was employed in diſ- 
charging their Publick Duties, from which others 


wiſe they would have been diſtracted by ſeeking 


after a Subliſtence. But Ariſtotle reports, That he 
was partial in this Reception, and that it did nor 
extend to All the Atheniaus, but only to Thoſe of 
the Tribe of Lacia. Beſides, he always went at- 


tended with a Train of young Gentlemen, who 


were his Domeſticks, and very well clad ; and if 
he met with an elderly Citizen in a poor Habit, 
he would ſtrip one of bis Retinue, and cloaththe 
decayed Citizen: and This was looked upon as 
very well done. He did enjoyn them likewiſe ts 
carry great Sums of Money about them; and if 
they met in the Streets any one that they either 
knew, or who looked as if he were in diſtrefs, 
they had order to relieve him, and convey ſome- 

Uz | thing 
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thing privately into his Hand. This Cratinus the 
Poet ſpeaks of, in one of his Comedies called Ar- 
chilocha, after this manner. | 


IT am Metrobius, who ftill believed, 

. Nay juſtly did expect to be relieved, 
By ſuch a Table Cimon once did hold 
For Men as poor as Il, and Men as old. 
Cimon of all the Grecians was the beſt, - 
Rich, Valiant, Honefs, Noble to his Gueſt. 


| Gorgias the Leontine gives him this Character, 
(1) That he got Riches that he might uſe them, and 


ſo uſed them that he got himſelf Credit by them. And 


Critias one of the thirty Tyrants of Athens, 


Did wiſh to be, bis Fortune to compleat, 

As rich as Scopas* Heirs, like Cimon Great; 
And if the Gods his Life would farther bleſs, 
He'd have in fight Agefilaus's Succeſs. | 


Lichas, we know, became Famous in Greece, 
only becauſe on the days of the Sports, when the 
young Lads run naked, he uſed to entertain the 
Strangers that came to ſee theſe Diverſions. But 
Cimon ſurpaſſed all the ancient Athenians for Ho- 
ſpitality and good Nature: For though thoſe 
taught the reſt of Greece to ſow Corn, and the uſe 
of Fire and Water : Vet Cimon by keeping open 
Houſe, and giving Travellers Liberty to eat all his 
Fruits, which the ſeveral Seaſons afforded, ſeemed 
to reſtore to the World that Community af Goods 
which the Poets fabuloufly tell us was maintained 
in the Reign of Saturn. Thoſe who object to 


(1) This is a fine Saying. The | of the Covetousz or if they do 
Generality of Mankind heap up | put them to any uſe it is toſucha 
Riches with an intent to make no | One, as ſerves only to expoſethem 

uſe of them, which is the Cafe I for their Folly, and — 
1 im» 
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im, that he did This to be Popular, and gain 


the Applauſe of the Vulgar, are confuted by the 


conſtant Tenour of the reſt of his Actions, which 


all tended to uphold the Intereſts of the Nobility 
againſt the Populace; of which he gave inſtances, 
when He, together with Ariſtides, oppoſed The- 


miſtocles, who was for advancing the Authority of 
the People beyond its juſt Limits; and downrighr 
88 with Ephialtes, who, to ingratiate him - 


elf with the Multitude, was for aboliſhing: the 


Juriſdiction of the Areopagites. And when All of 
his time, except Ariſtides and Ephialtes, took Pre- 


ſents, he {till kept his Hands clean and untainted, 
and never acted nor counſelled any thing but what 
was Juſt and Innocent. They report that Ræſaces 
a Perfian, who had traiterouſly revolted from the 
King his Maſter, fled to Athens, and there being 


haraſſed by Sycophants, who were ſtill accuſing 


him to the People, he applyed himſelf to Cimon 


for redreſs z to gain his Favour, he brought him 


two Cups, the One full of a Gold Coin called Darius, 


and the Other of Silver: Cimon would not receive 


them, but asked him ſmilingly, whether he would 
baue him to be his Mercenary, or his Friend; he re- 
plied, his Friend : If fo (ſaid he) take away theſe 
pieces, for being your Friend, I preſume they are at my 
Service when 1 ſhall have occaſion for them, and when 
{ have Dll ſend to you. | 

The Allies of the Athenians began now to be 
very weary of the War, and were willing to have 


ſome intervals of repoſe, that they might look after 


their Husbandry and Trafficx. For they ſaw their 
Enemies driven out of the Country, and did not 
fear any new Incurſions- Yet they ſtill paid the 
Taxes they were aſſeſſed at, but would not ſend 
Men and Gallies, as they had done before. This 
the other Athenian Generals would. conſtrain them 
to by rigour of * at laſt by fining them 
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ſo grievouſly they rendered the Goverment un- 
4 and even odious to then. But Cimon pra- 


ctiſed a contrary Method, he forced no Man to ga 


that was not willing, but of Thoſe that — : 


be excuſed from Service, he took Money, and 
Veſſels unman'd: And permitted the Men to ſtay 
at home and follow what gainful Vocations they: 
liked beſt, whether of Husbandry or Merchandiſe. 
By this means they grew Luxurious, and 2nervated 


all their Courage by living at caſe. But the 4- 
tbenians he took into his 


ing Them in all his Naval Expeditions, inured them 
to ſuffer Hardſhip: So that being ſeverely Diſci : 
lined, and continually bearing Arms, the Allies 
gan to dread, and then flatter Them who were 
grown thus dreadful at their Coſt; (1) till they 
fell to that degree of Subjection, as of Allies they 
almoſt became Tributaries and Slaves. No Man 
ever checked the growth of the Perfians Ambition 
ſo much as Cimon; for he not only beat them out 
of Greece, but cloſely purſuing them, would not 
let them take Breath, nor put their Affairs in any 
poſture; but either took their Towns by open 
es or made them revolt, by managing Intelli- 
gence within their Walls. So that in all Aſia, 
even from Jonia to Pamphylia, there was not one 
Soldier that appeared for the King of Perſia. 


(1) This is a Leſſon worthy | ſrom an Exceſs of Idleneſs, ing 
the Peruſal of all Princes, and | rather to pay down in ready Money 
Stateſren. It is certain that a their Contingency for -the Maine» 
State hardened by continua Exer- | zante of the Fleet, on Condition 
ciſe, and conſtant Warfare, will that they might not be obliged 10 
ſl __ or later grow too many | quit their Dwellings, and ſerve in 
for her Allier, if they chuſe to live Jer, the naval Power of thi 
at 'theit Eaſt, and inſtead of bear- Arhenians Ey chat means incre 


ing a ſhare in their Perſons, con- 
tent themſelves with furniſhing 
their Quota towards the Expences 
attending the Service. Moft of the 


An, Rich Thug did, libs 3. 


prodigiouſly, whilft the Cnfeuerates, 
who took 8 8 
out F Harm's way became mer va- 


ted, und very unftt for the War. | 
. When 
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When word was brought that ſome Perſan 
Commanders were upon the Coaſts of Pamphylia 


with a Land-Army, and a. great Fleet of Gallies ; 


Cimon, that he might intercept them before they 
ſhould come into rhe Sea that lies berwixt the Che- 


lidonian Iſles, ſet forth from Triopium and Gnides 
with two hundred Gallies, very fleet, and that 
could eaſily rack about. They were firft contrived 


and built by Themiftocles,. but Cimon enlarged them, 
that when they came to grapple, there might be a 
greater number of Combatants to oppoſe the Ene« - 


my. He firſt ſteered towards the City of Pha/elis, 
which though inhabited by Greats, yet they would 
not quit the Intereſts of Per fa, but denied his Gal- 
lies entrance into their Port: Whereupon he 
waſted the Country, and drew up his Army to 
their very Walls; but ſome Soldiers of Chios, 
which were then liſted under Cimon, being ancient 
Friends to the Phaſelites, endeavoured to mitigate 
the General in their behalf; and in rhe mean time 
ſhot Arrows into the Town, to which were fa- 
ſtened Letters of Intelligence, which gave them 
an account of the ſtare of Affairs Ar length 
Peace was concluded upon theſe Conditions, 
That they ſhould pay down ten Talents, and join 
their Forces with Cimon againſt the Barbarians. E- 
phorus faith, the Admiral of the Perſan Fleet was 
Tithrauftes, and the General of the Land Army, 


Pherendates : But Califthenes is poſitive, that Argo - 


mandes the Son of Gobrias had the ſupream Com- 
mand of all the Forces. The whole Fleet an- 
chored at the Mouth of the River Exrymedon, but 
with no deſign to fight, becauſe they expected a 
reinforcement of Phenician Sail, which were to 
come from Cyprus; but Cimoa, being reſolved to 
prevent their joining, ranged his Gallies in ſuch a 
poſture, that if they declined fighting he might 
force them to ir, The Barbarians | As This, 
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retired within the mouth of the River, to prevent 
their being attacked; but when they ſaw the 4- 
thenians come upon them, notwithſtanding their 
Retreat, they met them with fix hundred Sail, as 


 Phenodemus relates, but according to Ephorus, only 


with three hundred and fifty. Yer notwithſtand- 
ing this odds of number, they did nothing worthy 


ſuch mighty Forces; for they preſently turned the 


Prows of their Gallies toward the ſhore, where 
Thoſe that came firſt threw themſelves upon Land, 
and fled to their Army drawn up thereabout, but 
the reſt periſhed with their Veſſels, or were taken: 
By This you may gueſs at their number; for though 
a great many cſcaped out of the Fight, and a 
great many others were ſunk, yet two hundred 
Gallies were taken by the Athenians. When their 
Land-Army drew toward the Seaſide, Cimon was 
in ſuſpence whether he ſhould make a Deſcent : 


For thereby he ſhould expoſe his Greeks, wearied | 


with — in the firſt Engagement, to the 
Swords of the Barbariaus, who were all freſh Men, 
and Superiour to them in number: But ſeeing his 
Men reſolute, and fluſhed with Victory, he made 
them land, though they had not yet wiped off 
the Sweat and Blood of the firſt Battel. As ſoon 
as they touched Ground, they ſet up a ſhout, and 


ran furiouſly upon the Enemy, who ſtood firm, and 
ſuſtained the firſt ſnock with great obſtinacy; ſo 


that the Fight began to be very doubtful; the 
principal Men of the Athenians for Quality and 
Courage, were ſlain; at length, tho* with much 
ado, they routed the Barbarians, Some they took 
Priſaners, and plundered all their Tents and Pavil- 
lions, which were full of very rich Spoil. Cimon 
being thus a perfect Conqueror, having in one day 
gained two Victories, wherein he ſurpaſſed That 
of Salamis by Sea, and That of Platea by Land, 
Was encouraged to purſue his Succeſs: 1 that 
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News being brought that the Phenician Succours, 
in number eighty Sail, were at the Gulf of (1) 


Hydrus, he bended his Courſe toward them, and 


cncompaſſed them about. They had not received 


any certain account of the former Defeat, and now 
were in great doubt what to think: So that thus 


ſurprized, they loſt their Veſſels, and all the Men 
were either Slain or Drowned. This ſucceſs of 
Cimon ſo daunted the King of Perſia, that he pre- 
ſently made that memorable Peace, whereby he 
engaged that his Armies ſnould come no nearer the 
Grecian Sea than the length of a Horſe-race: And 
that none of his Gallies or Veſſels of War ſhould 


appear between the (2) Cyanean and Chelidonian 


Iſles. Califthenes ſays, that he agreed not to any 
Articles, but that upon the Fear this Victory gave 
him, he prudently kept off ſo far from Greece, that 
when Pericles with fifty, and Ephialtes with thirty 
Gallies, cruiſed beyond the Chelidonian Iles, they 
could not diſcover one Per//an Sail. But in the Col- 


lection which Craterus made of the Publick Acts of 


the People, there is an Original Draught of this 
Treaty, as following upon that defeat. And it is 
reported, that at Athens they erected the Altar of 


(1) I find not the leaſt Mention be probable, unleſs we ſhould 
of this Port of Hydrus in any | rather chuſe to read it Hydraſſa, 
| for One of the Cyclades went by 
Thucydides, who has given us this | that name. 

Hiſtory at full. Lubin thinks it] (z) By this means he was de- 
mult have been a Town in the] barred from entering the Ægean 
Iſle of Cyprus, or ſome Place in | Sea by the Euxine, and the Medi- 
Cilicia, or Pamphylia near the | terranean by the Seas of Pamphy- 
River Eurimedon, where Cimon| lia. Syria, &c. For thoſe Cyanean 
obtained this great Victory; or | Iſlands, or Rocks, were near the 
that the Text in Plutarch ought | Entrance of the Euxine, One on 
to be corrected, and that inſtead | the European fide near Byxan- 
of Th it ſhould be ZySpy, Sy- tium, and the Other on the Aſia- 


dra, for there was a Maritime | tick near Chalcedon, ſeparated from 


Town of that name in Cilicia| each other by an Arm of the Sea 
upon the Borders of Pamphylis.| not above twenty Furlongs broad. 
and this Conje&ture ſeems the 
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Peace upon this occaſion z and decreed particular 
Honours to Callias, who was employed as Ambaſ- 


ſador to manage the Treaty. 
The People of Athens raifed fo much Money 


publick Out- cry, that beſides other Expences, and 
raiſing the South Wall of the Cittadel, they laid 
the Foundation of thoſe Walls (afterwards finiſhed) 
whieh they called Skele, i. e. Long Shanks, that 


join the City to the Port; but the Place where 


they built them being a Mooriſh Ground, they 
were forced to ſink great Weights of Stone to ſe- 
cure the Foundation; and all this they did out of 
the Money Cimon ſupplied them with. It was He 
likewiſe that adorned Athens with thoſe Publick 
Places of Exerciſe, which they afterward ſo much 
frequented and delighted in: He ſet the Forum with 
Palm-trees: The Academy, which was before o- 
pen, and expoſed to the Weather, he fenced with 
Trees, and beautified with Fountains; he made 
covered Alleys to walk in, and ſer out Ground for 
Foot and Horſe-races. Afterward being informed 
that ſome Per/fians, who had made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of the Cherſoneſe, were ſo peremprory in not 
quitting it, that they called in the People of the 
higher Thrace to help them againſt Cimon, whom 


they deſpiſed for the Smallneſs of his Forces; he 


ſer upon them with only four Gallies, and took 
Thirteen of Theirs, Then having drove out the 
Perſians, and ſubdued the Thraciaxs, he made the 
whole Cher/oneſe ſubject to the Commonwealth of 
Athens. From hence he went againſt the People 
of Thaſos, who had revolted from the Athenians 
and having defeated them in a Fight at Sea, where 
he took thirty three of their Veſſels, he ſtormed 


their Town, ſeized for the Atbenians all the Mines 


of Gold on the other {ide of it, and all the Couns 
try dependant on it. This opened him a fair — 
age 


CIM ON. 
ſage into Macedon, ſo that he might have conquered 


the greateſt part of it. But becauſe he neglected 
that Opportunity, he was ſuſpected of Corruption 


and that he was bribed off by King Alexander : So. - 


by the Combination of his Adverſaries, he was ac- 
cuſed of being falſe to his Country. Before the 
Judges he pleaded, * Thar he never made an Inte- 
« reſt with the Rich [onians nor Theſ/alians, as O- 
« thers have, from whence they drew both Ho- 
C nour and Profit; bur that he always embraced 


ec the Friendſhip of the Macedonians ; for as he 


« admired, ſo he wiſhed to imitate the Sedareneſs 
« of their Temper, their Temperance and Sim- 
« plicity of Living, which he preferred to any 
“ fort of Riches; though he had always been, and 
« ſtill was ambitious to enrich his Country with 
the Spoils of her Enemies“. Steſimbrotus, making 
mention of his Tryal, reports, That Elpinice, in 
behalf of her Brother, addreſſed her ſelf to Peri- 
tles, one of the moſt vehement of his Accuſers; to 
whom Pericles anſwered with a Smile, You are toa 
Old ( Madam) to manage Affairs of this nature. 
However, after That, he beeame the mildeſt of 
his Proſecutors, and roſe up but once all the while 
to plead againſt him, which he did but very faintly : 
And Cimon was acquired. As for his Demeanour 
at home, he always reftrained the Common People, 
who would have encroached upon the N obility,and 
affected the Supream Power over them. But when 
he afterward was called out to War, the Multi- 
tude broke looſe as it were, reverſed all the ancient 
Laws and Cuſtoms they had hitherto obſerved ; This 
they did- chiefly at the inſtigation of Epbialtes 
they withdrew likewiſe the Cogniſance of almoſt 
all Cauſes from the Areopagus; 10 that all Appeals 
being made to Them, the Government was re- 
duced to a perfect Democracy; and This by the 
help of Pericles, who declared in favour of the 


Com-; 
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Common People. But Cimon, when he returned, 


ſeeing the Authority of this Great Council ſo 


eclipſed, was exceedingly troubled, and endea- 


voured to remedy theſe Diſorders, by bringing 
things to their former ſtate, and reſtoring the No- 


bility to thoſe Degrees of Command they had in 


the time of Califtbenes : This the Others declaimed 


againſt, with all the vehemence poſſible, and began 
to revive thoſe Stories concerning Him and his 
Siſter, and cried out againſt him as addicted to the 
Lacedæmonians. Conſonant to theſe Calumnies 
are the famous Verſes of Eupolis the Poet upon 
Cimon; i 


Ill Nature to him we cannot reproach; 

But he is Lazy, and he will Debauch. 

He goes to Sparta, and is ſo unkind, 
He leaves poor Elpinice in Bed behind. 


(1) But if when Slothful and a Drunkard, he 


could ſtorm ſo many Towns, and gain ſo many 
Victories; certainly if he had been Sober, and 


minded his Buſineſs with the leaſt application, 
there had been no Grecian Commander, either be- 
fore or after him, that could have ſurpaſſed him for 
Exploits of War. He was indeed a Fayourer of 


the Lacedæmonians even from his Youth ; and Ste- 
ſimbrotus reports, That of two Sons (Twins) that 


he had by a Woman of Clitorium, he named one 
Lacedemanius, and the other Eleus : W hence Peri- 
cles often upbraided them with the Race of their 
Mother. But Diodorus the Geographer doth aſ- 
ſert, That both Theſe, and another Son of Cimon's, 


(1) Plutarch makes it appear Exploits do not look to have been 
that he did not give much Cre- | Thoſe of a Man given to Wine 
dit to theſe Satyrical Verſes of | and Indolence, | 
Empalis. la truth, Cimox's great | 

h whoſe 
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whoſe Name was Theſſalus, were born of Jodice the 


Daughter of Euryptolemus the Son of Megacles. 


However, this is certain, that Cimon was coun- 
tenanced by the Lacedemonians in oppoſition to The- 
miſtocles, whom they hated , and while he was yet 
very young, they endeavoured to raiſe and increaſe 


his Credit in Athens This the Athenians perceived, 


but diſſembled their knowledge of it; for the Fa- 
vour the Lacedæmonians ſhewed him was at that 
time advantageous to Them and their Affairs; who 
were then practiſing with the Allies to win them 
over to their ſide: So they ſeemed not at all offen- 


ded with the Honour and Kindneſs ſnewed to Ci- 


mon; for he then bore the greateſt ſway in the Af- 
fairs of Greece, was kind to the Lacedæmonians, and 
courteous to the Allies. But afterwards the Aube 
nians grown more powerful, when they ſaw Cimon 
ſo entirely devoted to the Lacedæmonians, they be- 
gan to be angry, for he would always in his Speeches 
prefer Them to the Athenians; and upon every oc- 
caſion, when he would reprimand Theſe for a Fault, 
or incite them to Emulation, he would cry, © The 
« Lacedemonians would not do thus.” This rai- 
ſed the Diſcontent, and got him the Hatred of the 
Citizens; but That which miniſtred chiefly to the 
accuſation againſt him, fell out upon this Oc- 
caſion. | | 

In the fourth year of the Reign of Archidamas 
the Son of Zeuxidamus King of Sparta, there hap- 
pened in the City of Lacedæmon the moſt dreadful 
Earthquake that ever was known in the Memory 
of Man; the Earth opened into moſt frightful 
Abyſſes; and the top of the Mountain Taygetus 
was ſo ſhaken, that the hanging Rocks and abrupt 


prominent Parts of it fell down; and except five 


Houſes, all the Town was ſhattered to pieces. 
They ſay, that a little before any Motion was per- 


ceived, as ſome young Men were exerciſing them. 
: ſelves 
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ſelyes in the middle Portico, an Hare of a ſhddei 
ſtarted our juſt by them, which Some of them, 
though all naked, and daubed with Oyl, run after 
ſhouting ; no ſooner were they gone from the 
but the Cymnaſium fell down upon Them that were 
left, and killed them All. In memory of this fatal 
Accident, the Monument where they were after- 
wards interred is to this day called Siſinatias, (that 
is) The Tomb of thoſe who were tilled by the Earth» 
quake. Archidamus, by the preſent danger, made 
apprehenſive of what might follow, and ſeeing the 
itizens intent upon removing the richeſt of their 
Goods, he commanded an Alarm to be ſounded, as 
if their Enemies were coming upon them, that 
they ſhould preſently with Arms reſort ro him. Ir 
was This alone that ſaved Sparta at that time: For 
the Helotes were ger together from the adjacent 
Country, with deſign to ſurpriſe the Spartans, and 
ſpoil Thoſe whom the Earthquake had ſpared : Bur 
nding them Armed, and well prepared, they ſtole 


away into their Towns, and openly made War with 


them, having drawn into a Confederacy not a few 
of their Neighbours; and together with Them, 
the Meſſæenians fell upon the Spartans, who there- 
fore diſpatched Periclidas to Athens to ſollicite for 
Succours; which Arifophanes flung in the Teeth 


. of the Lacedemonians, when he ſaid, 


Go ts the Altars, and there proſtrate lie, 
And, clad in Purple Robes, demand Supply. 


This Ephialtes oppoſed, proteſting that they 
ought not to raiſe up, or aſſiſt a City that was Ri- 
val to Athens, but that being down, it were beſt 
to keep her ſo, and break the Pride and Arrogance 
of Sparta. But Cimon (as Critias relates) (1) pre- 


(1) This was Critias's Opinion, | deſigning for the Service of bis 


bur He was not infallible, for it Country, as we ſhall ſee in the 


may be ſaid that Cima was then following Remark. we 
ferring 
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CIM ON. 

ferring the Safety of Lacedemos to the Gran- 
deur of his own Country, ſo perſuaded the Peo- 
le, that he ſoon marched out with a great Army 
to their Relief. Zo reports the Speech he uſed to 
move the Athenians, That they ſbould not ſuffer 
Greece (1) to be maimed by the Loſs of ſo confidera- 
ble a Member, nor their own City to be deprived of 
her Companion. In his return from aiding the La- 
cedemonians, he paſſed with his Army through the 
Territ of Corinth: W on Lachartas re- 
proached him for bringing his Armyiato the Coun- 
try, without firſt asking leave of the People: For 
he that knocks at another Man's Door, ought not 
to enter the Houſe without the Maſter's leave. But 
you, Lachartus, (ſaid Cimon) did not knock at the 
Gates of the Cleonians and —_— but broke them 
down, and entered by force, thinking that All ought 
to be open to the Powerful. And having thus rallied 
the Corinthian, he paſſed on with his Army. Some 
time after this, 00 the Lacedemonians ſent a ſe- 
— 5 cond 


(1) This fingle Word is a fuf- 
ficient Vindication of Cin. who 
aivided the Athenians to ſuccour 
Sparta. It js certain that Athens aud 
Sparta were the two Legs, or 
Pillars, on Wh m all the reſt of 
Greece depended. So that if One of 
thoſe Legs chanced to miſcarry, 
Greece would thereby become 
lame and maimed. It is farther 
certain, that the Athenians were 
ſo puffed up with their Power 
and Grandeur, which had made 
them mutinous and arrogant, 
that they ſtood in need of a Curb 
to allay their Mettle, for which 
Sparta only was proper; She only 
was fit to be a Counter-balance 


and keep them within ſome res- 


to aſſiſt Sparta, and fave her from 
ruin, and ought to be conſidenei 
as a Maſter- ſtroke in Palicy. 

(2) The Lacedemenians having 
undertaken the Siege of Thorne, 
and finding it ĩmpoſſible for Them 
who were not well skilled in At- 
racks, to carry the Place, fent, 
and demanded the Aſſiſtance of 
the Athenians, who were known 
to excel in that Part of military 
Science, They were no ſooner 
arrived before the Town under 
Cimon's Comand, but the Spartans 
began to be jealons of their For- 
wardneſs, and unſettled Temper. 
They were afraid that if they 
continued long there, the Stran- 


gers that were in their Army be- 


ſonable Bounds; It was therefore 
a ſignal Service to the Atheniam 


ing bought off 


the Beſieged. 
and countenanced 


the Atheni- 
243. 
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cond time to deſire Succours of the Athenians 
againſt the Meſſenians and Helotes, who had ſeiz 
upon Ithome But when they came, the Spartans 


fearing their Courage and Reſolution, of All that 


came to their Aſſiſtance, they ſent Them only 
back, alledging they were turbulent and ſeditious. 
The Athenians returned home, enraged at this 
Uſage, and vented their Anger upon all Thoſe who 
were Favourers of the Lacedemonians; therefore 
upon ſome {light occaſion they baniſhed Cimon for 
ten years, which is the time preſcribed to Thole 
that are baniſhed by the Ofrraci/m. In the mean 
time the Lacedemonians intending to free Delphi 
from the Phoceans, brought an Army to Tanagra, 
whither the Athenians preſently marched with de- 
ſign to fight them. 

Cimon alſo came thither armed, and ranged Him- 
ſelf amongſt Thoſe of his own Tribe, which was 
That of Oeneide; but the Council of Five hundred 
being informed of This, and frighted at it, (his 
Adverſaries crying out he would diſorder the Ar- 
my, and bring the Lacedæmonians to Athens) com- 
manded the Officers not to receive him; wherefore 
Cimon left the Army, (1) conjuring Euthippus the 
Anaphlyſtian, and the reſt of his Companions, who 


were alſo ſuſpected as favouring the Lacedemonians, 


to behave themſelves bravely againſt their Enemies, 
and by their Actions make their Innocence evident 
to their Countrymen. 'Theſe Men being an Hun- 


ans, would play them ſome ſcurvy , gianstheir Enemies. Thucyd. Lib. i. 
Trick, and enterprize ſomething | (1) There was ſomething be- 
againſt them. Whereupon they | roick in this Behaviour of Cimon. 
diſmiſſed Cimon and his Soldiers, He had that Moment received 
declaring that they had no Occa- | from his Citizens the greateſt Af- 
fion for them. The Athenians in- | front that could be put upon 3 
cenſed at this Affront, which they Man of Honour, and in return h 

bad not deſerved at their Hands, | exhorts Thoſe,who were ſuſpected 
broke the Alliance with Sparta, and | a swell as Himſelf, to do their Duty, 
joined in Confederacy wich the Ar- I and wipe off that , 


* 

, . 

% * * 
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dred in Number (1) took Cimon's compleat Armour, 
and placing it in the middle of their little Battal- 
lion, formed themſelves into a cloſe Body; and 
charged ſo deſperately upon the Enemy, that they 
were all cut off, leaving to the Athenians a deep 
regret, for the loſs of ſach brave Men, and repen- 
tance for having ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected them. Where- 
upon they did not long retain their ſeverity, toward 
Cimon, partly upon remembrance of his former ſer- 
vices, and partly conſtrained by the juncture of the 
Times: For being defeated at Tanagra in a great 
Battel, and fearing the Peloponnefians would come 


upon them, at the opening of the Spring; they 


recalled Cimon by a decree, of which Pericles Him- 
ſelt was Author: So reaſonable were Mens Re- 
ſentments in thoſe Times, and ſo moderate their 
Anger, that it always gave way tothe publick good; 
even Ambition, the moſt ungovernable of all hu- 
man Paſſions, could then yield to the Neceſſities of 
the Stare. 740» = op JA 

Cimon, as ſoon as he returned, put an end to 
the War, and reconciled the two Cities. Bur 
ſeeing the Athenians impatient of being Idle, and 
eager after the Honour and Spoils of War; left 
they ſhould ſet upon the Grecians Themſelves, or 
with ſo many Ships cruiſing about the Iſſes and 
Peloponne us, give Occaſions to inteſtine Wars, or 


Complaints of their Allies againſt them; (2) He 


equipped two hundred Galleys, with deſign to 
Ys | make 


(1) This is an Action of a ve. worthy ſo renowed a Comman- 
y particular Nature. When theſe] der. Whit an Honour was This 
Athenians found they were not to] done to Cimon! | 
we Cimon at the Head, and fight] (z) Plutarch does not ſeem to 
nder his Command, they beg his | Me to have made a proper Diſtin- 
Armour of him, which they placed] tion between the two Expediti- 
In the Midſt, that it might be con- | ons of the Athenians into Agypr, 
antly in their View as a Witneſs | but puts Cimon upon two Enter- 
of their Behaviour, and excite in | prizes at the ſame time, Which l 
them a Courage and Reſolution J think alittle inconſiſtent with com- 

Yor. . X | mon 
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make an attempt once more upon Ægypt and . 
prus; by This means to uſe the Athenians to fight 
againſt the Barbariam, and enrich themſelves 

ſpojling Thoſe who are by nature Enemies to Greece. 
But when all things were prepared, and the Ar- 
my ready to imbark, Cimon had this Dream: It 
ſeemed to him an angry Bitch bark'd at him, and 
a kind of human Voice, mixed with barking, ut- 


tered theſe Words: 


Co on, for ſhortly thou ſhalt be 
A Friend to my young Whelps, and me. 


(1) This Dream was hard to interpret; yet Afy- 


 phylus of Pofidonium, a Man skilled in Divinations, 


mon Pradence. Thoſe two En- | 


terprizes were performed in the 
following manner: Cimon failed 
againſt Cyprus with two hundred 
Gallies, Whilſt he was buſied in 
that Expedition, Inarces, King of 
Libya, and Son of Pſammetichus, 
ſet out from Marea, a City ſitua- 
ted above Pharos, and obliged the 
© greateſt Part of Zgypt to revolt 
againſt Artaxerxes, and called in 
the Athenians who were before 
Cyprus, to his Aſſiſtance. Hereupon 


the Athenians immediately quitted 


that Iſland, and failing into Ægypt 
made themſelves Maſters of the 
Nile, attacked Memphis, ſeized on 
Two of the Out-works, and fu- 
riouſly aſſaulted the Third, which 
was called the White Mall. But 
they proved very unfortunate in 
this dition. For Artaxerxes 
ſent Magabazus at the Head of 
a powerful Army into ZZgypr, 
where he defeated the Rebels and 
their Aſſociates, drove the Gyeeks 
from Memphis, ſhut them up in 
an Iſle, where he beſieged them 
for eighteen Months together, and 


at laſt forced them to ſurrender. 


They almoſt All periſhed in that 
War, which held ſix Years; fo 
that very few of them got back 
into Greece: This was S Firſt 
Expedition. The Second was 4 
few Years after, and happened in 
the fame Manner. The Athenians 
went againſt C with two 
hundred Galles. Whilſt they were 
before Citium, to which they had 
laid Siege, Amerteus the King ſent 
to defire ſome Suceours of them, 
and Cimon ſent him fixty of his 
Gallies. Some ſay. he went with 
them Himſelf ; Others, that he 
continued at the Siege. In il 
"35 ger 8 — this Place 
peaks only of the laſt Expedition, 
becauſe he faith, ws 7p a 
Toy x, KuTpoy ohe kus pa- 
TE&vTouer©Cr, once more to make 
Har upon Ægypt and Cypris 
But ſtill I fay be does not ſeem 
to have made a Diſtinction 
dition. 


between thoſe two Exped 
For Cimon never thought of pi 
fing into Egypt, when he ſet (al 


for Cyprus. 
(1) It wras fo in Effect. But 


let the Dream be never aps” 
- a 
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and intimate with Cimon, told him, that his Death 
was preſaged by this Viſion, which he thus ex- 


plained: A Dog is Enemy to Him he barks at, 


and one is always moſt a Friend to ones Enemies, 
when one is dead; (1) that mixture of human 
Voice with Barking, ſignifies the Medes, for the 
Army of the Medes is mixed with the Greeks and 
Barbarians. But after this Dream, as he was fa- 
crificing to Bacchus, and the Prieſt cutting up the 
Victim, a great number of Emmets, taking up the 
little congealed particles of the Blood, laid them 
about Cimon's great Toe: 'This was not obſeryed a 
good while; but as ſoon as Cimon ſpied it, the 
Prieſt came and ſhewed him the Liver of the Sa- 
crifice imperfect, wanting that part of ir, which 
they called the Head of the Entrail. But he could 
not then recede from the Enterprize, ſo he ſer 


fail; ſixty of his Ships he ſent toward Ægypt; 


with the reſt he went and fought the King of 
Perſias Fleet, compoſed of Phenician and Cilician 
Sail: ſubdued all the Cities thereabour, and threa- 
tened ZZg ypt ; deſigning no leſs than the entire 


Ruin of the Perſian Empire; and the rather for 


that he was informed Themiſtocles was in great re- 
pute among the Barbarians, and had promiſed the 
King to lead his Army, whenever he ſhould make 


War upon Greece: But they ſay Themiſtocles loſing 


all hopes of compaſſing his deſigns, and deſpair- 
ing to equal the Virtue and good Fortune of Ci- 


cult in itſelf, the Diviners are ne-] (1) The Greeks would allow no 
ver at a loſs for a plauſible Inter- other Language but their Own to 
pretation. Aſtyphilus explains This be human, and conſidered the 
of Cimon in a very ingenious Man- Speech of the Barbarians to be no 
ner; it could not have met with better than the barking of Dops. 
a better Explication. But what is| This Opinion was of great Uſe 
moſt pleaſant is that theſe Expli- |to a Divine who was to interpret 
cations, falſe and ſuperſtitious as|the Dream of a Genral juſt as he 
they are, are often confirmed by | was upon the March againſt the 
the Event. | Perſeans. 
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mon, died a voluntary Death. Cimon ſtill framing: 
great deſigns, and keeping his Navy about the He 
of Cyprus, ſent Meſſengers to conſult the Oracle 
of Jupiter Hammon upon ſome ſecret matter; for 
it is not known about what they were ſent; the 
God would give them no Anſwer, bur commanded 
them to return again, for that Cimon was already 
with him. Hearing This they returned by Sea, and 
as ſoon as they came to the Grecian Army, which 
was then about Ag ypt, they underftood that Ci 
mon was dead; and computing the time of the 
Oracle, they found that his Death was meant by 
it, as being then with the Gods. Some ſay he 
died of a Sickneſs at Citium in Cyprus, and Others 
of a. Wound he received in an Engagement with 
the Barbarians. When he perceived he ſhould die, 
he commanded Thoſe under his charge to return 
to their Country, and by no means to ſpread the 
news of his Death by the way; This they did with 

ſuch ſecrecy, that they all came home fafe, and 
neither their Enemies nor Allies knew what had 
happened. Thus, as Phenodemus relates, the Gre- 
cian Army was, as it were, (1) conducted by Ci. 
mon thirty days after he was dead. But with Him 
eriſhed all the good fortune of Greec; for after 
is Death there was not a Commander that did 
any thing conſiderable, or which might deſerve 
the name of a great action, and inſtead of uniting 
againſt their common Enemies, They who bore 
Sway in the Principal Cities, animated them againſt 
one another to that degree, that none durft or 
would interpoſe their good Offices to reconcile 
them. Thus by mutual diſcord ruining themſelves, 


(1) Modern Hiſtory furniſheth [Sight of their Corps, which have 
us with like Inſtances of Generals, | inſpired the Troops with Courage. 
by Whom even after they were | The Sight of a brave Captain, 
dead Affairs have been conducted, though dead, is frequently of gret 
and who have retained the Com- ter Efficacy than That of an in- 

- mand for ſome time by the very Idifferent One in full Health. 


the 


© ot oo Oe donde DEN ihe 
the Perſians had time to recover Bteath, and repair 
all their Loſſes. It is true indeed Ageſilaus made 
ſome ſhew of. the Grecian Forces in {4/a, but it 
was. a long time after; he ſeemed to revive ſome 
little appearances of a War againſt the King's 
Lieutenants in the Provinces, but they all quickly 
vaniſhed; for before he could perform any thing 
of moment, he was recalled by Civil Diſſentions 
at home : So that he was: forced to leave the Per- 
fan King's Officers to impoſe what Tribute they 
pleaſed on the Grecian Cities in Alia, though un- 
der the Dominion of the Lacedemonians. (1) W here- 
as in the time of Cimon no Perſon whatever, not 
ſo much as a Letter-Carrier, durſt come near the 
Borders, nor any Man in Arms within four hun- 
dred Furlongs of the Sea. OS 

The Monuments called Cimonian, to this day in 
Athens, ſhew That to be the place of his. Burial 
yet the Inhabitants of the City Citium pay parti- 
cular Honour to a certain Tomb, which they call 
the Tomb of Cimon, according to Nauſicrates the 
Rhetoricianz who alſo reports, that in a Famine, 
when their Neceſſities were very great, they ſent 
to the Oracle, which commanded them to honour 
Cimon as a Cod. oe „ 

Thus have I drawn the Life of this Famous Cap- 
tain, and leave the Reader to judge of him by 
theſe Proportions. eee | 


(1) This ſingle Inſtance ſhews | perpetually harraſſed and drained 
how much the Barbarians ſtood | by military Execurions. Cimon 
in fear of Cimon. The King's | put an End to thoſe Plunderings, 
Lieutenants and Satrape who go- | and inſtead of ſuch ſhameful Diſor- 
verned the Provinces, were ſuch | ders, eſtabliſhed Peace and Tran- 
coverous inſatiable Officers, that | quility in all thoſe Quarters, 
al the Greek Cities in Aſia were ; 
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F UCULLUS his Grandfather had been # 
& Conſul, his Uncle by the Mother's fide 
was Metellus' furnamed Numidicus. As , 


— 


for his Parents, his Father was convict- 
ed of Extortion; and his-Mother Cæci- 
lia's Reputation was blaſted by her looſe Life. As 

for Lucullus himſelf, whilſt he was very young, 
and before he had put up for any Office, or Dig- 
nity in the State, he made himſelf known in the 
World by an Action, which cauſed him to be 
much reſpected; for he preferred a Bill againſt Ser- 
vilius the Augur, who had been his- Father's Accu- 

ſer, and was by Him charged with Corruption in 

the Execution of his Office. This ſtep was gene- 
rally applauded, and conſidered as an Act of ng 
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LUCULLU:S. 


lar Virtue z (1) though in the main the Romans 
were better pleaſed with thoſe Proſecutions which 
were commenced, and carried on without any 
perſonal Pique z they looked on Them as certain 
Tokens of Courage and Magnanimity, and com- 
pared the Authors to generous Hounds, of the 
right Breed, and keen upon their fre. 
If this Cauſe was proſecuted with great Vehe- 
mence and Animoſity, it was defended. with no 
leſs Heat and Vivaeity; and the Conteſt was car- 
ried to ſuch a Pitch that Several were killed, and 
Many wounded on both ſides; however Servilius 
in the Iſſue was acquitted. Lacullus applied him- 
ſelf very early, and with much Diligence, to his 
Studies, ſo that he ſoon became Maſter of the 
Greek, as well as his Mother Tongue, and could 
expreſs himſelf with equal Fluency ;and ,Elegance 
in Both, for which Reaſon Sylla dedicated his Me- 
moirs to Him, as to a Perſon more able than Him- 
{elf to digeſt them into Method, and form a regu- 
lar Hiſtory upon them. His Eloquence was not 
purely (2) That of a mercenary Pleader, who in a 


(i) Though the Perſon La- 
cullus profecuted had irnpeached 
his Father, and though conſe- 
quently there was Room to ſuſ- 


me in mind of a beautiful Paſ- 
ſage in one of Plato's Dialogues, 
where he confiders the Advanta- 
es the Stateſman has over the 


pect that what he did was from a 
Spirit of Reſentment, yet it was 
conſidered as a very commenda-! 
ble, and glorious Action. This is 
an Inſtance of the great Opinion 
the Romans even then entertained 
of Lucullus. 

(2) For there is nothing more 
common than to ſee ſome Men 
very fluent, for inſtance, at the 
Bar, 'who notwithſtanding have 
not a Word to fay when they are 
to ſpeak to other Affairs whercin 
they are not converſant. Then, as 
Plutarch obſerves, they are dry,and 
betray their Ignorance, This puts 


hiloſopher, and Thoſe the Phi- 
loſopher has over the Stateſman. 
When the Debate is upon Politi- 
cal Affairs, there the Stateſman 
ſhines, and the Philoſopher who 
is but a Philoſopher has nothing 


to ſay for himſelf, but is as mute 


as a Fiſh, But when the Argu- 
ment is of Wiſdom, Virtue, c. 
then the Philoſopher has bis Re- 
venge, then he ſpeaks like an O- 
racle, and the Stateſman, who is 
but a Stateſman, either ſpeaks 
nothing to the Purpoſe, or is 
128 to hold his Tongue. 


4 


pub- 


publick Audience, or ar the Bar, expatiates with 
much Rhetorick upon the knotty Points of an in- 
tricate Queſtion, Like the (1) Thunny ſporting in 
the vaſt Abyſs; hut take them from the Bar, and 
they are mute, or, as we ſay, like a Fiſh out of 
Water. In his Youth, for the better poliſhing 
and cultivating of his Mind, he addicted himſelf to 
Humanity Learning, and what we call he Liberal 
Sciences, becauſe they are the proper Studies of 
Perſons of a free and more elevated State. But as 
he 8 in Vears, and became as it were worn out 

in Camps and Battels, he refreſned his Mind with 
the more comfortable Study of Philoſophy, chiefly 
favouring the Contemplative Part, ſeaſonably a- 
bating and deadening the more active and ambi- 
tious, the better to prepare him to behave as he 
ought in the Conteſt he foreſaw ariſing betwixt 
Himſelf, and Pompey. We have this remarkable 
Inſtance of his great Learning, and Erudition. One 
day after he had made himſelf merry 'for ſome time 
upon the Subject with Hortenſius the Lawyer, and 
Siſenna the: Hiſtorian, he offered in good earneſt to 
write an Account of the Marſian Har in Verſe, 
or Proſe, and That either in the Greek or Roman 
Language, as ſhould be determined by Lot. They 
took him at his Word, and the Lot falling upon 
the Greek, he performed his Promiſe; and to. This 
wie owe the Hiſtory of that War written in Greek, 
which is at this day extant among us. Among the 
many Inſtances of his ſingular Love and Affection 
to his Brother Marcus, That which was Firſt in 
Date, was eſteemed the Firſt in Merit by the Ko- 
mans. Though he was much older than his Bro- 


(1) Plutarch in this Place makes] has explained this Boractos by 
a very proper Application of a| wounded, but I rather think it 
Paſſage in an antient Poet, that | ſignifies ſwift, impetuous, ſhooting 
is now loſt. It is in the Greek| like an Arrow, which is the Qua- 


Ovuyves Poreics, and H. Stephens | lity of the Thunn y. 


-Y | ther, 


ther, yet he declined entering upon any Office, and 
waited till his Brother was qualified by Age to 
ſhare with him in the Honours and Dignitics of 
the Commonwealth. The People were ſo charmed 
with this brotherly Affection, that Lucullus, though 
abſent, was choſen ÆAdile with Marcus. | 

Many and early were the Proofs of his Valour 
and Conduct in the Marſian War, being admired 
by Hylla for his Conſtancy and Mildneſs, and al- 
ways employ'd by him in diſpatching affairs where 
Induſtry and Fidelity were required; eſpecially in 
the Mint, moſt of the Money for carrying on the 
Mithridatick War being coined by Him: Which 
being ſoon exchanged for Neceſſaries in the Camp, 
was for a long time current in the Army, and from 
Him called Luculleian Coin. After This, when 
Hlla had conquered Athens, and Neceſſaries for his 
Acmy were cut off by reaſon the Enemy was Ma- 
ſter at Sea; Lucullus was the Man whom he ſent 
into Libya and 9g ypt,.to procure him ſhipping. It 
was then the depth of Winter, when he ventured 
out with no more than three ſmall Greek Veſſels, 
and as many Rhodian Galleys, not only inta, the 
main Sea, but alſo among multitudes of the Ene- 
mies Shipping, even There where they were abſo- 
lure Maſters. Arriving. at Crete, he gained it to 
Hlla's Party; and finding rhe. Cyrenians harraſſed by 
many Tyrannies, and a deſtructive War, he took 
Care of their publick Affaits, and ſettled them: 
(1) Putting their City in mind of chat Saying which 


(1) The Cyreniazs ſent to Plato 
to deſire he. would come and 
frame ſome Laws for them. Plato 
abſolurely refuſed them, and ſaid 
that they were too much wedded 
to their Wealth, and that it was 
not poſſible for ſo opulent a . 
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70 be obedient o Laws. Lucu 


ts with good Reaſon that thoſe 


cal; for in Effect the Diſorders he 
found them under wcre owing 
to their Riches, The Words of 
true Philoſophers are, generally 
ſpeaking, oraculous. This fingle 
Paſſage in Plutarch juſtifies the 
Commendation given to Lucullus, 


that he was well skilled in the 


Words of Plato were propheti- 


| Grecian Learning, 


Plato 
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Plato had prophetically uttered of them. For the 


Cyrenians having ſent and intreated that Philoſopher 
to preſcribe Laws to them, and mould them into 
ſome ſound form of Government, he made anſwer, 
That it was a hard thing to give Laws to the Cyre- 
nians, abounding with ſo much Wealth 'and Plenty. 
For nothing renders a Man more intractable than 
Felicity, nor more gentle than the ſhock-of For- 


tune. This made the Cyrenians ſo willingly ſubmit 


to the Laws which Lucullus impoſed upon them. 
Having thus ſettled Affairs at Cyrene he ſailed 
from thence into Ægypt, but in his Paſſage loſt the 
beſt part of the Ships he had been collecting, 
which fell into the Hands of Pyrates; he Himſelf 
eſcaping with great Difficulty to Alexandria, where 
he was received with much Ceremony: For the 
whole Royal Navy went in great order out of the 
Port to meet him, and paid him the ſame Compli- 
ments the King Himſelf was uſed to receive upon 
his return from any Naval Expedition. (1) Prolomy, 
who was then very young, entertained him with the 
higheſt Teſtimonies of Kindneſs and Reſpect, even 
ſo far as to 'appoint him an Apartment and Table 
in the Palace, an Honour never ſhewn before to 
any foreign Officer, or Commander. Beſides, his 
Appointments for the defraying his Expences 
were four times as much as any that had been 
ſettled heretofore on the like Occaſions. Hows 


ever Lucullus made a right uſe of that royal 


Bounty; he accepted of no more than, what was 


abſolutely neceſſary, and refuſed the Preſents that 


had been offered him, though they were very con- 


(1) J cannot learn upon what young, for he was at that time in 
Authority Plutarch ſaith This; the thirtieth ,Year of his Reign, 
for | find that at the time when | and did not die till a Year after 
Lucullus went to Alexandria du- | Sylls, They who would have 
ring the Siege of Athens, Prolomy him to be Prolomy Auletes, the Son 


ſurnamed Lathurus was then upon = Lathurus, are miſtaken. 


the Throne, and he could not be 


© ſiderable, 
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LUCULLUS. 


fiderable, and valued at more than fourſcore Ta- 
lents. It is reported that he neither went to ſee 
Memphis, nor Any of the celebrated Wonders of 
Agypt: As thinking it fitter for a Man of no Bu- 
fineſs, and much Curiofity, to ſee ſuch things, than 


for Him who had left his Commander in the Trench- 


es, ſtorming the Walls of his Enemies. Ptolomy 
refuſed to enter into an Alliance with Hylla, for fear 
of drawing the War upon Himſelf, but at the 
ſame time time provided Lucullus with a ſufficient 
Squadron to convoy him to Cyprus; and juſt as he 
was ready to embark the King careſſed him with 
great Tenderneſs, embraced him, wiſhed him a 
good Voyage, and preſented him with a large beau- 


tiful Emerald ſet in Gold. Lucullus at firſt refu- 


ſed it, but when the King ſhewed him that his Pi- 
cture was engraven upon it, and that it was very 


like him, he was then forced in Prudence to ac- 


cept of itz for had he ſhewed any diſcontent at 
parting, it might have endangered his Paſſage. 
In his Return he ſummoned all the Maritime 
Towns to join him with their Naval Forces, ex- 
cept Such as gave Harbour to the Pyrates, or 
were ſuſpe&ed to be in their Intereſt, and in this 
Condition he arrived at Cyprus; there he was in- 
formed that the Enemy lay in wait for him un- 
der the Promontories, whereupon he laid up his 
Fleet, and ſent to the Cities to ſupply him with 
Proviſions, becauſe he was reſolved to winter a- 
mong them. Bur by that rime this Reſolution was 
fully known abroad, and as ſoon as the Wind ſer- 
yed, he launched on a ſudden, embarked, and pro- 
ceeded on his Voyage, lowering his Sails in the 
day time, and hoiſting them when it was dark; 
by which Stratagem he got ſafe without any Ac- 
cident to Rhodes. Being furniſhed with Ships at 
Rhodes, he ſoon prevailed upon the Inhabitants of 
Chios and Knidos to quit the Party of Mithridates, 


and 
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the Blood of his Friend, who was at the ſame time 
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and join with Him againſt the Samians. He drove 
the King's Garriſon out of Chios, and ſet the Co- 
lophonians at Liberty, having ſeized Epigonus the 
Tyrant who cruelly oppreſſed them r 

About this time Mirbridates left Pergamus, and 
retired to Pitane, where being cloſely beſieged by 
Fimbria, and not daring to engage with 15 bold 
and victorious a Commander, he contrived his 
Eſcape by Sea, and ſent for all his Fleet to at- 
tend him. Which when Fimbria perceived, ha- 
ving no Ships of his Own, he ſent to Lucullus, en- 
treating him to aſſiſt him with His, in ſubduing 
the moſt dangerous and determined Enemy of 
Rome, left the opportunity of humbling Mithri- 
dates, an Enterprize which had coſt the Romans fo 
much Blood and Trouble, ſhould now at laſt be 
loſt, when he was within reach, and ſo eaſily to 


be taken; who being caught, no one would be 


more highly commended. than He, who cur: off 
his paſſage, and ſeized him in his Flight. He be- 
ing drove from the Land by the One, and ſtopt at 
Sea by the Other, would be abundant Matter of 
Renown and Glory to them Both, and eclipſe the 
Fame of Sylla's Actions at Cheronea and Orcho- 
menus. | 


The Propoſal was no unlikely thing, it being 


obvious to all Men, that if Lucullus had hearkene 

to Fimbria, and with his Navy, which was then 
near at hand, had blocked up the Haven, the War 
had ſoon been brought to an end, and infinite 
Numbers of Miſchiefs prevented thereby. But 
He, either preferring the Intereſt and Authority 
of Sylla, whoſe Lieutenant he was, to all other 
Conſiderations, whether of a publick or private Na- 
ture, or elſe looking on Fimbria with an Eye of 
Deteſtation for having lately imbrued his Hands in 


his 


his General, or laſtly being led to it (1) by an 
eſpecial Providence, which inſpired him to ſpare 
Mithridates for the preſent, and preſerve him as 
an Enemy in due time worthy his own Arms; 
whatever it was, he gave no Ear to the. Propoſal, 
but ſuffered Mithridates to eſcape, and laugh ar 
Fimbria and all his Preparations. After which He 
alone had the Honour of defeating the King's 
Fleet in two Engagements. The Firſt was at 
Lectus, a Promontory of Troas; foon after which 
hearing that Neoptolemns, the King's Lieutenant, 
was riding at Anchor in the Bay of Tenedos, where 
he waited for him with a Fleet more numerous and 
ſtronger than the Former, he failed towards him, 
and to provoke him to an Engagement, he advan- 
ced before his Squadron on board a Galley of Rhodes 
commanded by Demagoras, an expert Seaman, and 
a great Friend to the Romans. Neoptolemus upon 
Sight of him made up furiouſly at him, and com- 
manded the Maſter with all imaginable Force to 
bear up to him; but Demagoras fearing the bulk 
and maſſy Stem of the Admiral Galley, thought 
it dangerous to meet him a-head, wherefore racking 
about. he received him a-ſtern, in which place, 
though violently bore upon, he ſuffered no great 
Damage, becauſe the Shock fell on the lower Parts 
of the 'Ship, which are conſtantly under Water. 
Immediately upon This the reſt of the Fleet came 
up, and Lucullus ordering the Maſter of the Galley 
to tack again, fell vigorouſly upon the Enemy, 
and behaving himſelf with extraordinary Courage 
and Reſolution, he conſtrained them to fly, and 


(1) The Words in the Origi-, God, who preſides over all, and 
nal are divine Fortune. The Phi- governs all, This is fully explain» 
loſophers, particularly the*Pyzha-|ed in the Commentaries upon 
goreans, called divine Fortune the Hierocles. In Truth, Divine For- 
Union of Man's Will with the' rune is only another Expreſſion 
Judgment and Determination of for Providence. 

| had 
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had Neoptolemus in chace for a good while toge- 
ther. After This he proceeded and joined Si 
in Cher/oneſus, as he was paſting the Straights, and 
brought timely Aſſiſtance for the Tranſportation 
of the Army. 5: a 

(1) As ſoon as the Peace was concluded betwixt 
Mithridates and the Romans, the King failed back 
to Pontus, and Sylla laid a Fine of twenty thou- 
ſand Talents upon Afia. Lucullus was ordered to 
levy the Fine, and new coin the Money; and 
his Behaviour in that Employment proved ſome 
fort of Eaſe and Conſolation to thoſe diſtreſſed 
Cities, after the Hardſhips and Severities they had 
received from Sy/la. For he procceded not only 
like a Man of Uprightneſs and Integrity, but 
ſhewed as much Moderation and Tenderneſs as 
could be expected from the Nature of his Office 
and Employment. 1 
The Mitylenians having revolted, and declared 
for Marius, he earneſtly wiſhed. they might be ſen- 
ſible of their Error, and ſo come off with an eaſy 
Puniſhment. But when he found they were led 


by their evil Genius to perſiſt in their Rebellion, 


he came upon them with his Fleet, overthrew them 
in a warm Engagement, ſhut them up in their Ci- 
ty, and: beſieged them. Some time after This he 
had recourſe to the following Stratagem : He em- 
barked at noon-day in open View of the City, and 
pretended to ſer fail for Elea; but as. ſoon as it was 
dark he tacked about, returned privately without 
any Noiſe, and lay in Ambuſh near the City. 

he Mitylenians early the next Morning allied 
out in a diſorderly manner, and ran to pillage the 
Camp, which they expected to find defenceleſs and 


(1) This Peace was concluded | of Sylla. And this is a plain Proof 
in the Year of Rome 669, eighty | that Prolomy Lathurus was King 
two Years before the Incarnation, | at the time Lucullus was in - 


forſaken. 
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forſaken. But Lucullus riſing from his Ambuſcade 
fell upon them on a ſudden, made many of them 
Priſoners, ſlew five thouſand, who ſtood upon their 


| Defence, took from them fix thouſand Slaves, and 
a very rich Booty. | | 
He had no Hand in the many infinite Calamities, 


in which all /taly was involved by the Means of 


Marius and Sylla. He was preſerved from that 


Misfortune (1) by the particular Care of divine 
Providence, which kept him exerciſed in 4fa. And 


yet, though abſenr, he was as much in Sylla's Fa- 
vour as any of his other Friends, among whom he 


was 1 by that General. For, as we ob- 
ſerved be 
as to his particular Friend, and at his Death left 


Him Guardian to his Son, excluſive of Pompey. It 


is very likely that this Preference was the Princi- 


pal Cauſe of the Contention and Jealouſy that af- 


terwards broke out between them; Both Young, 
and equally contending for Honour and Autho- 

A little after Sylla's Death he was declared Con- 
ſul with Marcus Aurelius Cotta, about the one hun- 


dred ſeyenty ſixth Olympiad. At that time Some 
were for renewing the War with Mithridates, and 


the Matter was debated in Senate, where Cotta the 
Conſul declared, that it was not dead, but laid aſleep 


only for the preſent. Wherefore when the Provin- 


ces came to be determined by Lot, and the Ciſal- 


. 


ine. Gaul fell to Lucullus, he was exceedingly trou- 
led at it, becauſe he conſidered it as a Province 
where there was no room for any great Exploits, 


(1) Plutarch acknowledgeth | in Aſia. For if he had been at 
here that it was Providence, or | that time in Italy it would have 
in his own Words, divine For- | been almoſt impoſſible for him 
tune, that kept Lucullus from ha- | not to have bad his Share in them; 
ving a Hand in thoſe infinite Ca- | or if he would have oppoſed them, 
lamities brought by Marius and | His Oppoſition might have aggre- 
$y/la upon Itah, by retaining him | vated them. 


and 


ore, he dedicated his Memoirs to Him 


— 


and where conſequentiy no Glory was to be ac- 
uired. Beſides, he was nettled to the quick at 
Pompey's Succeſs in Spain, where he had acquired 


Ul 


mo Reputation, and he foreſaw that as ſoon” as 


any Man to be declared General againſt AM5izhri- 
dates, Wherefore when Pompey had demanded large 
Sums of Money, and declared in plain terms, that 
unleſs it was ſent him he would relinquiſh Spain 


That War was ended, He was be likely of 


ro Sertorius, and return with his Army into /taly, 


Lucullus ſeconded his Demand with great Zeal, and 
made uſe of all his Intereſt and Authority to have 
the Money ſent him, that he might haye no Pre- 
tence of coming home during his Conſulate. For 
it was not to be doubted but he would be Ma- 
ſter in Rome, where he might govern as he plea- 


fed whilſt he was at the Head of fo great an Ar- 


my. Beſides, Cethegus the Tribune, who had the 
greateſt Influence and Authority of any Man in 
the City, becauſe he neither ſaid, nor did any 
thing there but what he knew would be agree» 
able to the People, was a ſecret, but bitter Enemy 
to Lucullus, who abominated him for his'Lewd- 
neſs and Infamy, and had on that Account decla- 
red open War againſt him. 85 812 

At the ſame time when Lucius Quintius the o- 
ther Tribune was for abrogating Syla's Acts and 
Conſtitutions, which could not be done with6ur' 


changing the whole Face of Affairs; and throw- 
ing Rome into new Troubles and Convulſions, in- 


ſtead of the Peace and Tranquility which ſhe at 


that time enjoyed; Lucullus by his private Exhor- 
tations and publick Admonitions, ſo, effectually 
calmed and reclaimed him, that he hindered his 
Deſign, and ſuppreſſed his Ambition, wiſely and 


* 


ſafely encountering ſo great an Evil in the very 


Bud. 
About 
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About this time News was brought to Rome that 
Odavius the Governour of Cilicia was dead, upon 
which m 7 Candidates appeared for that Govern - 
ment, and All of them made their Court to Gethegys, 
as the Man whoſe Credit could enable him to turn the 
Balance in Favour of Him he was pleaſed to coun- 
tenance. Lucullus did not look on that Province 


as any thing conſiderable in itſelf, * he con; 


ceived that if he could obtain it, no Man beſides 
Himſelf would be employed in the War againſt 
Mithridates, by reaſon of its nearneſa to Cappadocia. 
This made him uſe all his Intereſt for the obtaini 
of that Province, 2 him 1557 a Project, not ſo 
Honeſt and Commendable, as Ex pedient for com- 
aſſing his Deſign, ſubmitting to Neceſſity againſt 
bis own Inclination. There was at that time in 
Rome a Woman called Præcia, One of Thoſe who 
were particularly noted for their Wit and Vivacity 
of Parts as well as Beauty, though She was in other 


reſpects no better than a profeſt Harlot. This Wo- 


man knew how to make a right uſe of the Credit. 
and Fayour ſhe. yas in with Thoſe who viſited her, 
and apply it to the Service of her Friends, who 
often carried their Points by her ſole Intereſt and 
Aſſiſtance; ſo that beſides the Reputation of being 
the moſt beautiful Woman in her Perſon, and mo 
agreeable in her Converſation, ſhe had likewiſe 
That of being the moſt zealous Friend, and the 
deſt able to carry on an Affair with Prudence and 
Succeſs, which made her much courted, and gave 
her an univerſal Reputation. But the Moment 
Cetbegus became captivated, and He fell into the 
Snare, who was the Man of greateſt Authority in 
all Rome, The from that time became abſolute, and 
bad, as we call it, the World in a String; for no- 
thing was tranſacted in Publick but by the Advice 
and Approbation of Cethegus, and Cethegus did no- 
ming without the good Will and Pleaſure of Precis. 
> VO Ive F This 
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This Woman did Lacullas labour to gain by Plat- 
and Preſenrs. Lucullus did not dfdain to iiſt 


= ths Number of Præcias Admirers, and 


5 Which was no ſmall Matter of 
Ti riu * to oman of her Pride and Ambition, 
fotharh in Rerum Cerbegus beeame 4 profeſſed Stick- 
ler for Lucullus. He was full of his Commenda- 
tions in all their Aſſemblies, and the Firſt tô ap- 
point Him to the Government of Cilicia which 
when" he had once obtained, he was'no longer un- 
der a Neceſſity of Ooufting the aſſiſtance either 
of Pretla, or Cg The Conduct of the War 
aguinſt Mirbridates wus unanimouſly vored to La- 
rullus, as the only Perſon fit to cope with that Prince, 
and command the Roman Armies with Reputation 


und Succeſs. For Pompey was ſtill employed in 


Spain againſt Sertorius, and Metellas was ſuperanu- 


ated ; and They Two were the only Officers who 


could diſpute that Command with Lucullus. How- 
eyer Cotta his Collegue, with much Difficulty ob- 


. tained an Order of Senate, by whom he was ſent 


with a Fleet to guard! the Propontis, and defend 
Bithynia, | 7 

'- Tn2dNus having raiſed a Legion, paſſed wit 
great Expedition over into Hi. There he found 
other Forces of which his Army was to be com- 
poſed ; All corrupted and diſabled by a long Courſe 
of Luxury, the Pleaſures of the Country, and an 
inſatiable Avarice. Beſides Theſe Vices which 
were common 6 chern All, the Fimbrians, as they 
were called, who wert a Part of thoſe Forces, 
ho bad for A long time been without any Chich, 
were become Headitrong and Ungovernable. hel 
were the Men who Had flain Flarrus the Conſul, 
and General under Fmbria, and Theſe were They 
Who afterward betrayed. Fimbria to Sylla; a bold 
"aid barbarous People, warlike, Expert, and hardy 
in the Field. Lucullus in a ſhort time took wer 

ns | 4 


Lon 
the Courage of Theſe, and diſciplined Others, 
who then firſt knew what it was to be under a: 


good Captain, and real Commander; for before 
Fhat they had been conſtantly humoured and con- 


joled F y their Officers, and knew no Obedience 
but That to their own Will. 


* 


As for the State of the Enemy's Affairs, it ſtood. 


thus: Mithridazes: (1) like à true Sophiſter in War 


ſet out at firſt with more State, Pomp, and Noiſe 
than Subſtance and Solidity. His Army indeed 
was very ſplendid and magnificent in Appearance, 
but vain and unſerviceable in Effet. Accordingly 
he met with a ſignal Diſgrace, and was moſt ſhame- 
fully routed. This raught him to be wiſer for 
the future, ſo that when the War came to be re- 
newed, he reduced his Forces into a juſt and well 


martialled Army, formed not ſo much for Shew as 


Service. He retrenched that confuſed Multitude 
of ſo many People and Nations, and all thoſe Me- 
naces and Bravadoes vented by Barbarians: in an 
infinite Number of Tongues and Languages, and 
laid aſide all rhe Armour burniſned with Gold, 
and enriched with precious Stones, which he looked 
on rather as the Wealth: of the Conqueror, than 
a Defence and Security to the Bearers. He pro- 
vided his Soldiers with Swords formed like Thoſe 
of the Romans, and with Shields ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial. He took care to have his Horſes ſtrong 
and well trained, rather than magnificently har- 
neſſed; muſtered a hundred and twenty thouſand 
Foot, armed and diſciplined after the manner of the 
Roman Infantry, and ſixteen thouſand Horſe well 
appointed. for the Service, beſides a hundred Cha- 


| (1) This is a very proper Ex-\ lisity and Truthz ſo Mithridares 


preſſion, As the Sophiſters lard | arming againſt the Romans with 
their Diſcourſes, and mind only | more .Shew and Noiſe than any 
the Pomp and Oſtentation of | effectual Preparations. "might very 
Words without anyRegard to So- I cculy be called a Sethiſter in Har. 
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friots armed with long Scythes, and drawn each 
by four Horſes. To This Preparation for the Land 
Service he added a Fleet not cumbered, as before, 
with Golden Cabins, laſcivious Baths, and effe- 
minate Furniture, but ſtored with all ſorts of Wea- 
pons, both offenſive and defenſive, and provided 
with Money to pay the Soldiees 
With this formidable Preparation he fell into 
Bithynia, where the Cities opened their Gates, and 
received him joyfully; and not only Thoſe in Bi- 
thynia, but almoſt all the Citics throughout Aſa, 
relapſed into their former Diſtempers, being 
cruelly oppreſſed : by the Roman Publicans, a 
Uſurers. Lacullus did in the End rid the Countr 
of thoſe Harpies, who fed upon the very Vitals 
of the Inhabitants; bur for the preſent he thought 
it ſufficient to admoniſn them to be more com- 
paſſionate and reaſonable, by reminding them of 
their Duty. This compoſed the Minds of the Peo- 
ple, and prevented a Sedition which was in a man- 
ner N ready to break out in every Corner. 
. Whilſt Lucullus was thus buſied in applying a 
Remedy to theſe Diſtempers, Cotta fancied that 
now was his time, and that he oughr to do ſome- 
thing extraordinary in the Abſence of his Collegue. 
, Wherefore he prepares to encounter Mithridates; 
and the more he is told that Lucullus is at Hand, 
and that he is already advanced as far as Phrygia, 
and was juſt ready to join him, the more forward 
is he to engage, thinking the Victory already in * 
his Hands, and deſirous to deprive his Gollegue of dr 
his Share in the Honour of it. But notwithſtanding an 
all his Confidence, he was routed both by Sea and on 
Land. In the naval Engagement he loſt ſixty of M 
his Ships with all their 5 e, and by Land ge 


they ſlew four thouſand of the beſt Men in all his af 

Troops, and forced him to fly to Chalcedon, from an 

- whence he could not eſcape unleſs Lucullus came fol 
228 [ : = M 
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LUCULLUS: 


to relieve him. The greateſt Part of the Army 


preſſed Lucullus to leave Cotta behind, and enter 
without delay into the Territories of Mithridates, 
aſſuring him that he would find his Capital in a- 


weak defenceleſs Condition. This was the Lan- 
guage in general of all the Soldiers, who highly 


reſented it, that Cotta ſhould not only ruin Him- 


ſelf by his Folly and Temerity, and loſe the Flower 


of his Army, but prevent Them from obtaining 


an honourable Victory, which was to be purchaſed 


without any Danger, by obliging them to march 


to His Aſſiſtance, and make good the Falſe Steps 
He had been taking. But Lucullus in a ſolemn 
Speech to the Army on that Occaſion declared, 
that he choſe rather to ſave one Roman than be Ma- 
feer of all the Wealth and Power of the Enemy. When 
Archelaus, who in quality of the King's Lieute- 
nant, had fought his Battels in the Plains of Beg- 
tia, but had afterwards quitted his Service, and 
declared for the Romans, demonſtrated to Lucullus 


that he need only ſhew himſelf in Pontus to have 


all the Country declare for him, he replied, - It did 
not become Him to be more ungenerous or fearful than 


the Huntſman, who never left the Chace of the wild 


Beaſts to ſeek after Sport in their deſerted Lodges. 
Having ſo faid, he marched- againſt Mithridates 
with thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five 


hundred Horſe. w 


As ſoon as he arrived within Sight of the Ene- 
my, and had an Opportunity of diſcerning the 
dreadful Number of their Forces, he ſtoped ſhort, 


and reſolved to avoid fighting, if poſſible, and ſpin 
out the War. But in ſpite of this Reſolution, 
Marius, a Roman Officer, who had been ſent by 


Sertorius out of Spain with ſome Troops to the 
aſſiſtance of Mithridates, advancing towards him, 
and provoking him to fight, he could no longer 
forbear, but drew up his Army in order of-Bat- 

| T4 tel. 
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tel. Both ſides were juſt ready to engage, and 
waited only for the Signal, when on a ſudden, 


without any previous viſible Alteration of the Wea- 


ther, the Sky opened, and a great Body of Light 
fell down in the Midſt between the two Armies, 
in ſhape like a Tun, or Hogſhead, but in Colour 
like molten Silver. Both Sides were ſo aſtoniſned 
at that Prodigy, that they immediately ſeparated 
without coming to Blows. We are told that this 


Prodigy happened near a Place called Otryæ in 


Phrygia. | 


ALucullus very wiſely began to conſider with him- 


ſelf that no Wealth, no Proviſions were ſufficient 
to ſuſtain for any conſiderable time ſuch an innu- 
merable Multitude as Mithridates had in his Ar- 
my, eſpecially in the Face of the Enemy z where- 
fore ordering one of the Priſoners to be brought 
before him, he asked him in the firſt Place how 
many Comrades he had quartered with him? and 
ſecondly, bow much Proviſion he bad left behind 
him in bis Tent ? When the Priſoner. had given 
him an Anſwer to thoſe Queſtions, he ordered him 
to be removed; then propoſing the Same to a Se- 
cond, and after 'That to a 'Third, he compared 


from Their Anſwers the 5 of Proviſions 


with the Number of Men Mithridates had in his 
Army, and computed that the Enemy could not 
have above three or four days Subfiſtence at rhe 
moſt. This confirmed him in his former Reſolu- 
tion of ſpinning out the time without running any 
Hazard. Wherefore he ordered his Camp to be 
plentifully ſupplyed with abundant Stores, ſo that 
he might be at leiſure to watch the Enemy, and 

make his Advantage of their Neceſſities. 5 
In the mean time Mithridates endeavoured to ſur- 
prize Cyzicus, which had extreamly ſuffered in the 
late Engagement near Chalcedon, where She loſt 
rhrec thouland Men, and ten of her Veſſels. 0 The 
| ettcr 
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ol neceſſity to be conducted. Whereup 


better to conceal his Deſigu from Lucullus, he be- 
gan his March after Supper in a dark rainy Night, 


and uſed ſo much Expedition, that the next Morn- 


ing by day break he arrived before the Place, and 


encamped (1) on Mount #draftia. ' 


* 


Lucullus being informed of this Motion, 


imme - 


diately followed him cloſe upon the Heels, and 


without ſtumbling unluckily upon the Enemy in 
the Obſcurity of the N ight, as he might well have 


done, he ſate down with his Troops near a Place 


called Thracia, a convenient Poſt which gave him 
the Command of the whole Country, and all che 
Paſſes, through which the Enemy's Proviſiom were 
on foreſee- 
ing what would unavoidably be the Event, he did 
not conceal it from his Soldiers, but as ſpon as they 
had entrenched themſelves, and ſecured their 
he called them together, and iin /a chearful Speech 
aſſured them that in a few days che would ſecure 
to them the Victory without the Loſs of one Drop 
of Blood. A off DI010791 90 C943 218 Shomn 
Mithridates divided his Forces: into ten Camps, 


with which he inveſted Cyzices by Land, and with 


his Ships by - Sea blocked up the Strait (a) which 
ſeparates the City from the Continent. The In- 
habitants were fully reſolved to make a vigorous 
Defence, and to endure! the urmoſt Extremity ras 
ther than forſake the Romans. That which tou» 
bled them moſt was, that they knew not where 
Lucullus was, and heard nothing of him, though 


* 
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(1) The wholePlain was called{| marner that itpaſſeth for. an Iſland, 


Alraſtia, and the Plain of Adra- 
ſtia, from 2 Temple in the City. 
conſecrated by Adraſtus to the 
Goddeſs Nemeſis, who from 
ous was likewiſe called Adra 

a 


and is ſo termed by ,d4pollozing, 
Strabo, and Pliny. Cyzicus, faith 
Strabo, is upon the Propontis, ani 
is an Tflang joined to the Cont inen 
by to * Ni near to which is 
a City of the ſame Name, with 
two Havens capable vf containing 


(2) CyLicus is Gruated a 
Point of the Peninſula, ia Beh 2 


two hundred Veſſels. Lib. xii- 
Y 4 at 
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at that time his Army was within Sight of their 
Walls; but they were impoſed upon by the Mzthbri-, 
datians, who ſhewing them the Romans encamped 


on the Hills, Do yon ſee thoſe Troops? ſaid they; 
Thoſe are the Auxiliary Medes and Armenians which 


Tigranes has ſent to the 'Aſiftance of Mithridates. 
Theſe Words put them out of all hopes of Suc- 
cour; for they ſaw themſelves hemmed in on phe 


Side, and all the Country about them covered wit 


the Enemy, ſo that they could not flatter tùhem- 


ſelves with the Thoughts of any poſſibility of Re- 
lief, though Lucullus Himſelf ſhould come to their 
Aſſiſtance. N A Nine 679) a 


j 


- Whilſt they were under theſe Anxieties, Demo- 


nau, who had been ſent by Arcbelaus, got into the 
Place, and aſſured them that Lucullus lay within 
View. At firſt they could not believe him, but 


thought he came with forged News to keep them 
in heart, and comfort them. In that Inſtant a 
Youth who had been taken by the Enemy, and 


made his Eſcape, returned into the City, and was 
brought before them. They immediately queſtioned 
Him, and asked him where it was reported Lucullus 
lay with bis Army? This ſet the Vouth a laughing, 
for he thought they had a Mind to make themſelves 
merry with him; but when he ſaw they were in 
earneſt he pointed with his Finger, and ſhewed 
them the Camp of the Romans. This revived 
their Hopes, and animated them with freſh Cou- 
rage and Reſolution. FFC 1 44 | 
There is near the City of Cyzicus a Lake called 


- 


Daſeylitis, on which are Boats of a middling Bur- 


den. Lucullus made Choice of one of the largeſt, 


and cauſed it to be hauled aſhore, and to be carried 
on a Waggon to the Sea-ſhore; there he clapped on 


board as many Soldiers as it would hold, and ſent 


it to Cyzicus. This Boat paſſed along unſeen in 
the dead of Night, and landed the Soldiers ſafe — 
OS. | | the 
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che City. This Reinforcement, ſmall as it was, 


kept the Beſieged in Heart; and the Gods them; 
ſelves, as if pleaſed with their Courage and Con- 
ſtancy, ſeemed to ſu 
many Signs and Tokens of their Benevolence, and 
among Others, with This that follows: The Feaſt 


of Proſerpine fell out during the Siege, wherein 
ng of a black Heiferz 


they were to make an O | 
for want of which the Beſieged (1) prepared one 


in Paſte, and carried it to the Altar. That which 


had been conſecrated to the Goddeſs, and was 
deſtined for the Sacrifice, was at that time feedi 
with the reſt of the Herd belonging to the Cyzi- 


cenians, on the other fide of the Strait in the adja-- 


cent Continent. 'The very day of the Feſtival this 
Heifer quitted her Companions, took to the Wa- 


ter, ſwam croſs that Arm of the Sea, entered the 


City, and preſented herſelf at the Altar. The 
Night following the Goddeſs appeared in a Dream 


to Ariſtagoras the publick School-Maſter, and ſaid, 


Behold I have brought the Libyan Piper againſt the 
Trumpeter of Pontus: Go therefore, and bid thy Fel- 


low-Citizens be of good Heart. Whilſt the Cyzice- 
nians were at a loſs what Interpretation to put up- 


* 
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pport and fortify- them with 


(% This Cuſtom, 8 been 


obſerved in the Life of Pythago- 


ran is founded upon a Law of 
great Antiquity, by which it was 
puns to offer artificial Victim 
w e 

— 1g. could not offer them. 
Thus 9 20 52 writes, that Pytha- 
goras ſacrificed an Ox, not a li- 
ving Ox, but One made of Paſte. 
And Atheneus tells us in like 
manner that Empedocles, Pythago- 
ras's Diſciple, when he was crown- 
ed at the Olympick Games, diftri- 
bured to Thoſe preſent an Ox made 
of Myrrhe, Incenſe and all Sorts 


could not come at the 


of Aromaticks. Pythagoras had 
learned This in Ægype, where the 
Cuſtom was very ancient, and 
was practiſed even in the days of 
Herodotus, who writes, that not- 
withſtanding Hogs were an Abo- 
mination to the ZZgyptians, they 
offered them in Sacrifice to Bac- 
chus and the Moon, and eat of 
the Fleſh of thoſe Victims, and 
that They who had not the means 
of e a Hog for that Pur- 
poſe, made one of Paſte, and when 
they had baked it made an Offer- 


ing of it as if it had been alive. 


pry 
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on* this Oracle; carly in the Morning a high blu- 


ſtering Wind blew: hard 


Tempeſt: - 2 the King's battering En- 


— the wonderful 


ontrivance of Niconides the 


ſalian, gave a terrible Crack, and made ſuch 2 


Noiſe as plainly foretold what was to follow. This 
was ſucceeded by (1) a ſtrong South Wind, which 


with an incredible Violence deſtroyed all thoſe 
Works, and in a Moment's Space levelled with 
the Ground a wooden Tower which had been 
raiſed even with the Walls, being a hundred Cu- 
bits high. It is (id that Minerva appeared that 


Night in a dream to ſeveral of the Inhabitants in 


flium, and that the Goddeſs all in a ſweat told 
them, She was juſt come from relieving the Cyꝛice- 
nians. And there was heretofore ſhewn at Ilium a 
Pillar with an Inſcription, in Memory of that Mi- 


Tacle. 8 4 * 


(2) Mithridates had been ſo impoſed upon by his 
Officers, that he was kept hitherto ignorant of the 


State and Condition of his Army, and the Neceſſi - 


ties to which his Soldiers were reduced, ſo that 
he was exceedingly provoked: at the Cyzicenians for 
their obſtinate Defence; but when he came to un- 
derſtand that his Men were ready to periſh for 
want of Food, and that they were forced to feed 
on human Fleſh, then his Ambition ſunk on a 
ſudden, and he abated much of his uſual Pride 
and Arrogance. He found. Lucullus did not make 


(1) This Wind is what the Ora- 
cle meant by the Libyan Pipes. 
This Libyan Piper was brovght 
againſt the Trumpeter of Pontus, 
that is, againſt che King's Machines, 
which were perfected and ready 
for the Aſſault, only waiting till 
the Trumpets gave the Signal. 

(2) We are not to wonder if 
Princes are ignorant of the true 
State and Condition of their Pro- 


from the Capital. Here is a Prince 
who in his very Camp is igno- 
rant of the Famine that conſumes 
his Army. When Flatterers tre 
ready to ſhut up all the Avenues, 
how can Truth be conveyed to 
the Ears of a Prince? They hide 
from them the Knowledge even 
of Things wherein they are per- 


vinces that lie at a great Diſtance 


Is their Deſtruction. 
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 ſonally concerned, and which tend 
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a mock War of it, but puſhed on in earneſt; and 
fixed the Seat of it in the very Bellies of his Sol- 
diers; for he had fo effectually ſecured all the Ave- 
nues, that it was impoſſible for him to receive 
any of his Convoys. Wherefore he watched his 
Opportunity, whilſt Lucullus was befieging a Fort 


which incommoded his Camp, and derached almoft 


all his Horſe with the Sumpters, and ſuch of the 
Foot as could beſt be ſpared in that Conjuncture, 
to fetch Proviſions out of Bithynia. As ſoon as 
Lucullus was informed of this Motion he returned 
to the Camp, and early the next Morning in a 
very tempeſtuous Seaſon purſued them with ten 
Cohorts, and ſome of his Cavalry. The Snow fell 
in ſuch Abundance, and the Weather was ſo ex- 
ceſſive Cold, that ſeveral of the Men being unable 
to bear up againſt it, were left behind. He con- 
tinued his March with the reſt, and met the Ene- 
my as they were returning with their Convoy near 
the River Rindacus, where he attacked, and de- 
feated them. So great was the Overthrow, that 
the Women of Apollonia came out to ſeize the Bag- 
gage, und ip the San. 

_ © Beſides. Thoſe who fell in the Action, amount- 


ing to a very great Number, the Romans took fif- 


teen thouſand Priſoners, ſix, thouſand Horſes, and 
Beaſts of Burden without Number, with all which 
Booty Lucullus returned to his Camp, paſling by 
the Retrenchment of the Enemy. And here I can- 
not but wonder at Saluſt, who fays, that This was 
the firſt time Camels had ever been ſeen by the 
Romans; how can it be thought that Theſe (1) who 


formerly fought under Scipio againſt Antiochus, or 


Thoſe who lately overthrew Arobelaus at Orchome- 


347 
w : 


(1) For that Antiochus had Ca- 
mels in His Army appears clearly 
from Livy, Lib. 37. 40. Ante hunc 
equitatum falcata Quadriga, & 
Cameli, quos appellant Dromadas. 


There were Elephants in both 


Armies. Livy mentions fifty four 


in That of Antigonns. Thoſe of 


the Romans were fewer in Num- 
ber, of a ſmaller Size, and weaker; 
Theirs were of Africk, but Anti- 


gonus brought His out of Aſia. 
aus 


oy rm Pies 8 n Sides 
- Mithridates, quite diſpirited by this laſt Diſaſter, 
reſolved to fly without any farther delay; and in 


order to give Lucullus a Diverſion, he thought it 


adviſable to ſend Ariſtonicus, who had the Com- 
mand of his Fleet, into the Grecian Seas. But juſt 
as Amſionicus was ready to embark, Some of his 
own People betrayed him, and delivered him into 
the Hands of Lucullus, together with ten thouſand 
Pieces of Gold, which he was to carry with him 
to corrupt Some in the Roman Army. Immediately 
upon This Mithridates fled by Sea, whilſt his Ge- 
nerals marched off with the Armies by Land. Lu- 
Cullus followed them cloſe upon the Heels, and 
coming up with them near the River Granicus, he 
ſlew twenty thouſand of them upon the Spot, and 
made an infinite Number Priſoners. It is ſaid that 
there fell in this War near three hundred thou- 
ſand Men, as well Soldiers as Servants, and Others 
who followed the Army. | 

Immediately after This Lucullus made his Entry 
into Cyzicus, where he was received with the high- 
eſt Demonſtrations of Joy and Reſpe&t. Thence 
he ſailed into the Helleſpont, with a deſign to draw 
his Ships together, and form a Navy. As he was 


* . coaſting along he landed in Troas, and was lodged 


in the Temple of Venus. Here whilſt he was a- 
ſleep the Goddeſs appeared to him in_a Dream, 
and asked him, Fhy fleepeſs thou, Generous Lion, 
whilſt the Fawns are nigh? At which Words he 
awakened, roſe immediately, and ſending for his 
Friends he related to them his Viſion. He had 
hardly finiſhed, before ſome Perſons, who came 
from /lium, informed him that thirteen of Mitbri- 
dates's Gallies were ſeen off (1) the GrecianPort, bound 


(1) That is the Port where the Grecians landed when they formed 


5 


- the Siege of Trey. f ' 


for 


vus and Cheronea, had not ſeen any Camels in thoſe 
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for Lemnos. Tmmediately he ſailed towards them, 
took them All, and killed Idoru 


When This was done he proceeded in Purſuit of 


ſome other Ships that were a-head, but before 


he could come up, they were got into Harbour, 

and rode at Anchor. As ſoon as the Officers ſaw 
bim approach, they hauled aſhore, and from their 
Decks very much incommoded the Romans; who 
could not ſurround them, nor could their Gallies, 
which were kept by the Waves in continual Mo- 
tion, make any Impreſſion upon Thoſe of the 


Enemy that were fixed in the Sand, and remain- 


ed unſhaken. Ar laſt ring diſcovered one land- 
ing Place, he with great Difficulty put Some of 
the choiceſt of his Men aſhore, and They falling 
upon the Enemy's Rear, killed Many of them, and 
forced the reſt to cut their Cables, and ſtand out 
to Sea; but crowding All out at once in great 
Hurry and Confuſion, they either fell foul on one 
another, or were driven upon the Beaks of the 
Gallies of Lucullus. A great Number of the Ene- 
my were ſlain in this Action, and more taken Pri- 
ſoners. Among Theſe was Marius, the fame Offi- 
cer that had been ſent by Sertorius to Mithridates. 


This Man had but one Eye, and Lucullus had gi- 


ven ſtrict 3 to his Men before the Engage- 
ment not to kill any one- eyed Man, with whom 
they ſhauld happen to encounter. For he was 


defirous to reſerve Marius for another ſort of 


Puniſhment, and put him to a ſhameful ignomi- 
nious Death, ſuch as He deſerved. 3 
When this Action was over he haſtened in Pur- 
ſuit of Mithridates, and was in hopes to find him 
ſtill in Bithynia blocked up by Boconius, whom he 
had detached with ſome Ships to Nicomedia, in 
order to ſtop him in his Flight. But Boconius loi- 
tcring in Samothracia, where he would needs 


initiate 


3% 
s their Admiral. 


Tb L ITI of. 
initiated (1) in the Myſteries of the Cabiri, and 


1 nd his time in Feaſtin 


portunity to make his 


made all poſſible haſte to reach Pontus before Lu- 
cullus could come up to him. 44413 5 


4 gave Mithridates an 
4 For that Prince 


Isa his Retreat he was catched in a eorin which 
diſperſed his Fleet, and ſunk many of his Shi 


inſomuch that for ſeveral da 


was covered with dead Bodies 


p 
days together the Go phy 
and Wrecks. which 


by the Violence of the Storm had been driven a- 
ſhore. The King Himſelf was on board a Halk, 
which drew too much Water to make to Land; 
and was too unwieldy to live at Sea in that Streſs 


of Weather, fo that he was conſtrained to truſt to 
the Mercy of a Pyratical Crew, and fling 


himſelf 


into a Brigantine, which beyond his Hopes landed 


him ſafe at Heraclen, a Town in Pontius. 
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There happened at this time to be a gene ous 
bes «En Lucullus and the Senate, which 
was crowned with the Sueceſs it deſerved-. The 


Senate having 
for the raf 
to put an En 


decreed him three thouſand Talents 
out of a Fleet, and to enable him 
to the War, He himſelf oppoſed it, 


and wrote in very ſtrong and confident terms, that 
he ſhould be able WIDE that Supply to anſwer 


GG) 3 
celebrated for the Myſteries 2 the 


Dii Cabiri, who were _ deyoutly | been 


worſhipped in that Iſland. Tbe 
Rites, as well as the Nameof thoſe | 
Gods, came from Phenicia. 


nifies powerful. The Cabiri _ were 
Thoſe hom the Romans called 
Divos Potes, that is the Puifſant 

Deities, 
is Ceres, Axiokeuſa Pr » Axio- 
kerſe Pluto, and Caſmillss, Mercu- 
Frow who adminiſtred to 


hoſe My ſteries were held in the 


4 


For 
Cabir in Hebrew and Arabick ſig- 1 


They were Axieros, that 


them. 


/. bigheſt Veneration, for Gez were 
perſuaded that They Who had 
once initiated became im- 
mediately more Juſt and moe 


Holy ; that thoſe” Gods aſſiſted 
them in al times of Danger, and 
thathparticulafly by their Help they 
were preſerved from Slyporeck: 
For this R Perſons 51. 
greateſt ality were very deli- 
rous to be initisted. Boconins 


took a wrong time for j Ne 
to have delayed it *cill 


**. 


\<xgcuted bi his Commiſſion. 


the 


5, ow of mT 
* 


— 
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es 


the Service, with the Ships only of the Allies: 
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What he had with ſo much Confidence aſſerted 
was as happily executed by the divine Aſſiſtance. 
For it was aſſured that the late Storm by which 
the Royal Navy was deſtroyed, had been raiſed by 


(1) Diana, to puniſh the Sacrilege committed by 


pillaged and robbed of her Statue. 
There were 'Many in the Army who perſuaded 
Lucullus to abate a little, and give ſome Reſpit to his 


Mithridates upon her Temple in Priapus, which he 


Forces; but He, inſtead of liſtning to ſuch timorous 


Advice, urged on, and paſſing through Bithynia 


and Galatia, penetrated into Pontus. In this Ex- 


pedition he ſuffered fo much at firſt from the Scar- 
city of Proviſions, that he was under a Neceſſity 
of forcing thisty thouſand Galatians to follow the 
Army, every Man carrying a Buſhel of Wheat up- 
on his Shoulders. ' But as he advanced on, ſubdu- 
ing whole Towns and Provinces in his March, 
he at laſt met with ſuch Plenty that an Ox was 
ſold in the Camp for one Drachma, and a Slave 
for four. As for the other Booty it was ſo little 
valued, that the Soldiers would not be at the Trou- 
ble to collect it, or at leaſt they waſted it in Mirth 
and Wantonneſs; for no Beggars were found, where 
every Man had more than was ſufficient. So that 
in their Incurſions as far as Themiſcyra, and the 
Plains, which are watered by the 'River Thermo- 
don, they did nothing but lay the Country waſte, 
and render it an uninhabitable Deſert. And This 
it was, that raiſed the Clamour of the Army againſt 
him. Their only Complaint was that he took all 
the Towns and Cities by Capitulation, and None 

(1) we ſee by this Paſſage that | Perſia, as appears from the Names 
the Worſhip of Diana was eſta- | attributed to that Goddeſs, par- 
bliſhed in Myſia upon the ,Propon-| ticularly That of Diana Perſica, 
tis, as it Was likewiſe in moſt | which is met with in antient Mo- 


Parts of the Eaſt on the other numents, and which we ſhall find 
&de of Exphrates, and even in Plutarch mentioning hereafter. 


by 


„ 


[ 
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by Storm, which would give the Soldiers (1) a 

itle to the Plunder. Even nom, ſaid They, be 
Raves Amyſus behind bim, a rich and opulent City, 
unable 10 22 a regular Siege; yet even Amyſus is. 
o be left untouched, and we are to be led into the. 
Deſarts of the, Chaldeans and Taberenians, in que 
1 Mithridates. Lucullus gave no heed to thoſe 
Reflections at that time, little thinking they would 

rove of ſo dangerous a Tendency, or that the 
Boldiers could ever break out into ſuch a Degree 


of Mutiny and Rebellion, as they did ſome time 


after. He liſtened. more earneſtly to Thoſe who 
reproached him for his being Dilatory, and waſting 
ſo much time in taking in a parcel of Places that 
were not worth their while, and in the mean time 
allowing Mithridates time to Recruit and fortify 
himſelf. © That is what I deſign, ſaid he, and am 
& contriving by my delay, that he may grow great 
c again, and gather ſo conſiderable an Army as 
& may induce him to ſtand, and not fly before us; 
« for do ye not ſee the vaſt and boundleſs Wilder- 
« neſs behind? Caucaſus is within his reach, with 
« many ſteep and craggy Mountains, ſufficient to 
% conceal not only Mithridates, but an infinite 


4 Number of Kings, if they have a Mind to hide 


ce themſelves, and would decline Fighting. Ir is 
& a Journey of but a few days from the Country 
« (2) of the Cabiri to the Kingdom of Armenia. 
6 There Tigranes holds his Royal Scar, that King 
« of Kings, who by his Power has diſſolved the 


(1) How came they to oom. which they might have enriched 
plain of This, fince they were | themſelves at once. h 
crammed with Plunder, ſo that | (2) It appears from this Paſſage 
they were obliged either to waſte | in Platarch, and Another in Strabo, 
a great deal, or leave it behind |that there was a Diſtrict on the 
them? It was not the Loſs of the | Borders of Phrygia, called the 
Plunder that they regretted, but | Country of the Cabiri. For the 
of the ready Money that was to | Worſhip of thoſe Gods had pre- 
be found in thoſe Places, with | vailed in many Parts of A. 
e Parthian 
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* 
- 
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10 Parthian Empire in Afa, brought ſeveral Greek 
« Towns under the Median Yoke, conquer'd Sy- 
« „i and Paleſtine, extinguiſhed: the Royal Line 
& of Seleucus, and carried away their Wives and 
* Daughters into Captivity. This powerful Prince 
6 is not only in Alliance with, but Son-in-Law to 


© Mithridates. ls it to be ſuppoſed that if once 


eve force him to fly for Refuge in his Court, and 
“ implore his Aſſiſtance, he will refuſe to aid him, 
c and not rather declare War againſt us in his 
&« Behalf? So that by being too keen in the Pur- 
“ ſuit of Mithridates, we ſhall draw upon us the 
« Arms of Tigrauss, who has long wanted a Pre- 
© tence for a Quarrel, and can never meet with 
“ one more ſpecious, honourable, and. juſtifiable 
than That of protecting his Father-in- Law, a 
* Prince reduced by Us to the laſt Extremities. 
Where therefore is the Neceſſity of ſerving Mi- 
« tbridates againſt ourſelyes? why muſt We in- 
« ſtru&. him in That whereof he is ignorant? 
e why muſt We point out to him the Meaſures he 
« is to take, and whilſt he looks on it as a ſtep be- 
« neath his Dignity and 8 why muſt we 
“ force him into the Arms of Tigranes? Is it not 
« much better for us to give him Time and Op- 
i portunity to recruit his broken Army with his 
* own Subjects, and ſo have to do only with the 
„ Troops'of Colchos, with the Tibarenians and Caps. 
« padocians,, whom we have ſo often conquered, 
te than-to ſtir up new Enemies againſt us, and be 
* forced to contend with the Medes and Armenian 
Upon theſe Motives Lucullus fat down. before Ami- 
ſus, which he rather blocked up than beſieged in - 
Form; and when the Winter was far ſpent, he left 
Murena in charge there, and- went himſelf againſt 
Mithridates, who was then Rendezvouzing in the 
_ of the Cabiri, where he reſolved ro wait. + 
for the Romans at the Head of an Army of forty 

Vol. IV, = -* __ . thouſand 


* 


\ 


The URI 


PRI Foot, und Foar chouſand Horfe,, whereth 

be placed his chieſeſt Conſidencr. With this Ar- 

an e paſſed the River, Tens, and vffcred Bartel 
the Romans. ' 


it which That of Larullus was worſted, and a 
wing the Priſoners taken by the Barbarians on hit 
- Occaſion Was a Roman Officer of Reputation, cal- 
led Pomponius. This Man being datigeroufly woun- 
died, was brought before Mithridates, who ſeeing 
im in that „ faid, f 7 take care of thet, 
and get thee Cured, wilt thou. L my Friend for the 
future? to which Pon nus replied without He- 
fixation, Tes, if Du will be at Anity with the Ro- 
mans, otherwiſe -7 muſt be your irreconcilable Enemy. 
Mithridates admired his Virtue, and forbore to uſe 
him hardly. 
LZucullu thought the Plain an nden Situation 
Re his Army, becauſe the Enemy out- numbered 
im in Horſe, and at the fame time durſt not ven- 
ture to remove up into the High Lands, to which 
the March was long and difficult. Whilſt he was 
under theſe Perplexities, ſome Greeks, who had 
hid themſelves in a Cave, where ſome Roman'Sol- 
diers happened to find them, were brought be- 


fore him. The Eldeſt of Theſe, called Artemi- 


dorus, undertook to Lucullus to conduct and place 
his Army in a ſafe advantagious Poſt, where there 
was a Fort that commanded the Plains of Cabiri. 


Lucullus truſted to him, and as ſoon as it grew 


dark, marched with his 3 „ having firſt Kind- 
led a great many Fires in his Camp, and got 


through the narrow Paſſes without any Danger or 
Difficulty. The next Morning the Enemy ſaw him 


commodiouſly encamped in ſuch a manner, that 


they could not force him to fight if he declined it, 
and if he thought fit to engage, he had the Ad- 


When 


vantage of the Ground on FRE de. 


The firſt Encolibter'y Was between abe Curilry, 
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Wen heither Lacaluus nor Mithridates were ug 
yer determined te fight, ie is faid chat ſome of f. 


thridates's Soldiers By chance unharbour'd a Stag, 


and hunted him; and being obſerved by the N. 
mans they Went and croſſed rhem upon the Chace. 
This ended in an obſtinate Engagement, wherein 
borh files were ſupported by Freſn Forces occaſi · 


onally deraehed from the Wo Armies, till at lat 
Mithridatess Party prevailed. . 1 1 Hans 


When the ” Rohan; beheld from their Intrench 


ments the Flight of their Companions they were 


ſcized with Shame and Indignation, and ran te 


Lucullus, earneſtly preſſing him to give the Signal. 
But He choſe rather to make them ſenſible of What 
Importance the Preſence of a General was, even in 


the moſt ſudden and deſperate Cuſes. Wherefore 


he ſtrictly commanded them not to ſtir, but keep 
within the Camp, whilſt he deſcended in Perſon 
down to the Plain, where he ſeized on the firft 
Runaways that he met, commanded them to ſtand, 
and turn back with him. Theſe obeying, the Reſt 
follow'd their Example, fo that rallying All toge- 
ther they drove hack the Enemy, and purſued 
them: up to their very Camp. When Lucullus was 


returned to his Poſt, he ordered thoſe Troops to 


undergo that ignominious Puniſhment which the 
Roman Diſcipline has provided for Thoſe that fly 
in an Engagement. He commanded them to dig 
a Trench twelve Foot deep in their looſe Tunics, 
whilſt the reſt of the Army ſtood by, and looked on. 

There was at that time in Miibridates's Camp, a 
Perſon of great 


Lake 'Mwotus, called Olthacus, a Man remarkable 
for bb; Courage in F 1 Wiſe in Coun- 
cil, and Pleaſant and Free in Converſation. He, 
out of Emulation and Glory contending with rhe 


reſt of che Lords of his Gountry who ſhould * be 


"4 moſt 


at Power, and Quality among the 
Dardariam, a Barbarous People living near the 
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moſt in the King's Favour, undertook a Piece of 


Service, which was no leſs than the Death of La- 
cullus. Mithridates highly commended his Zeal, 
and, as it had been agreed between them, provoked 


him by many Outrages and Indignities, to reſent 


the Uſage, and quit his Seryice. 

_ Olibacus in appearance breathing nothing but Re- 
venge, deſerted to Lucullus, who received him very 
kindly, and with all the Marks of Eſteem and Re- 
ſpect, for he knew him to be a Perſon of great Credit 
in the Army. After ſome ſhort tryal of his Sagacity 
and Wiſdom, he found way to Lacullus's Board and 
Council. When the Dardarian thought he had a 


fair opportunity for putting his Deſign in Execu- | 


tion, he commanded his Servants to lead his Horſe 
out of the Camp, while He himſelf, as the Sol - 
diers were refreſhing and eaſing themſelves in the 
Shade, it being then High-noon, went to the Ge- 
neral's Tent, not at all ſuſpecting that Entrance 
would be denied Him, who was fo familiar with 
the General, and came under pretence of extraor- 
dinary Buſineſs with him. He had certainly been 
admitted, had not Sleep, which had deſtroyed ma- 
ny Captains, ſaved Lucullus. For ſo it was, that 
Menedemus, one of the Bed-chamber, was ſtanding 
at the Door, who told Olthacus, that it was altoge- 
ther unfit to ſee him at that Seaſon, fince after long 
Watching and hard Labour, he was juſt then laid down 
to compoſe him. Olthacus would it of no De- 
nial, bur ſtill perfiſted, ſaying, that he muſt go in 
#0 diſcourſe him upon ſome Affairs of the higheſt In- 
portance ; whereupon Menedemus grew angry, and 
replied, That nothing was more important than 
the Safety of Lucullus, and fo forced him away with 
both Hands. This — — made Oltbhacus imagine 
he was ſuſpected, wherefore he ſtraightway left the 
Camp, took Horſe, and returned to Mithridates, 
without being able to put his deteſtable Deſign in 

8 a Execution. 
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was to ſupply the Army in 


xv üs BUS 
Execution. Thus in Affairs, as inPhyſicks, Op- 


portunity either ſaves, or deſtrays, as it is favoura - 


ble or unfriendly. 


Some time after This Lucullus derached an Of- 


ficer called Sornatius with ten Cohorts to cover a 


Convoy; upon which, Mithridates ordered out | 


Menander one of his Generals with a ſtronger Party 
to oppoſe him. Sornatius encountered him, killed 


a great Number of his Men upon the Spot, and 


pus the reſt to Flight. A few days after Lucullus 
eing in ſome concern for another Convoy, which 


dered Adrianus to take with him a competent 
Force, and conduct it to his Camp. Afithridates 


was not wanting upon this Occaſion, bur ſent after 
him Menemachus and Myro with a great Force both 


of Horſe and Foot, to intercept him. But of all 
Theſe it is ſaid that only Two returned to the 
Camp, the reſt being cut off by the Romans. Mi- 
thridates concealed the Loſs, giving it out, that it 
was nothing near ſo great as was reported, and that 
it was occa chiefly by the Unskilfulneſs of the 
Leaders. But Adrianus © ne * paſſed by 
his Camp, having ma ag full of Corn, 
and other Booty; the Sight of which flung 
thridates into D | 
horrible Conſternation. From that Moment it 
was reſolved to remain there no longer. 
Fhe chief Officers of the Court were the firſt 
who commanded their Servants to pack up the 
choiceſt of their Goods, and convey them off, and 
that they might do it with leſs Difficulty, they 
would not ſuffer the Soldiers to ſtir; but They, 


when they found themſelves joſtled and injuriouſly 


treated at the Gates, fell a rn of the Bag- 
gage, killing Thoſe that had the Charge of it, 
without ſparing even their Maſters. Among Theſe 
Dorilaus, one of the King's Lieutenants, was ſlain 
purely for the ſake of his Purple Robe, and 

| 2 3 TP Hlermeus 
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r Abundance, or- 


eſpair, and put the Army into a 
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nate Engagements, 
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Hermeus the Prieſt was zrodden 30 death in the 
Gate. Mithridates Himſelf brufhed.: out in the 
Croud, without ſo much as a Horſe, a Servant or 
Equerry to attend bm till at laſt one of bis 
RY, called Ptolem og. ceing Wm hurried along ag 


it were in the general Re qunted, and gave 

his Horſe to the King. The Romans were dy. this this 
time come, up ſo near "har he was juſt upon th 
Point of being taken, and it was not for want o 
Diligence thar he ſlipt out of their Hands. A8 
only cauſed them to miſs of the Prey they had 
been ſo long hunting after, at the Expence of ſo 
much Labour, ſo 


and deæprived Lucullus of the 
ſole End of all his Victories... They were juſt up 
with the Horſe on Which the King was mounted, 
and in a Moment's time he had been; taken; but 
2 of the Mules laden with the King's e 
ure ſtepping into the Road between Him, and 
Neem. whether by Accident, or... that. the King 
had ſo ordered it on r Soldiers in an 
ant quitted the Purſuit, and. fell. to Plunder, 
ee Hing chemſelves about it, whillt the 


reat Prize of. all e of their Hands. Nor 


ras this the only ; Dams Luculis. received from 
tbeir WEED he: Toffee; in Another — 
Was very conſideraple. (t) Callifixazas. the King 


principal Secretary! Was. taken, and. ordered by he 


aullus to. be gonducte d to 396 Camp, and there 
kept in ſafe . bur They who were chargy 
ed Red. * him, being " informed that he 14d fave 
hundred Pieces of 8 Gold. quilted in. his Ne ſlew: 


him for the ſake , of 1 in ſpight of Lucullus's 
Command to the contrary; notwithſtanding which 


he gave up the Fang. amp: to 9 Rane by 
thoſe Harpies. 


4% Pluvarch juffly calls This a | ff daher df t bn 1 


very conliderable Damage; for ha- ſo Have been informed of. all tha 

ving the Secretary in his Power, 8 Schemes and Neligns. 5 

Pucnlius- might baye made Him- 5 
Aﬀrer 


Dangers, and: ſuch obſtis, 
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who had heen removed farther from Danger, and 
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LUCUELUS 
C the City of Cabiri, 
ſeyeral other Fowns n wherein; he 
found great. Freaſures. He likewile found all the 
riſons belonging to them crouded with Greazars 
aptives, and; man Princes nearly; related: to: Mir 


tbridates who by his Order had been configed in 


them. As thoſe poor Wretches had for a long time 


conſidered themſelves no betten than, dead Men, 


they: eſteemed the Liberty to which they were now 
reſtored by the Grace and Favour of Lucullus not 
ſo. much a Deliverance and Safety, as a Reſurxecti- 
on, and new Life. There was like wiſe taken in 
que of theſe, Caſtles a Siſter of the Kipg s, called, 
Mia; and this proved to her a bleſſed Captivity. 
For the Wives, and other Siſters of that Prince, 


thought themſelves in a place of Safety near the 


City of Pharnacia, died milerably, Mithridates. hav- 


ing in his flight ſent Bacchidas the Eunuch thither 
with orders to diſpatch tbenn. 
There were among Theſe unfortunate Women 
two of the Kings Virgin Siſters about forty 17 
old, called Roxana and Statira, and two of his 
Wives Both of Jonia, One of Chio called Berenice, 
and the Other of Miletus named Monima. The 
Laſt of Theſe was celebrated throughout all Greece, 
where ſhe was in high Reputation, when it was 
known that the King being deeply in Love with 
her had omitted nothing that could be thought of 
to engage her, for he offered her a Preſent at one 
time of fifteen, thouſand Pieces of Gold, notwith- 
ſtanding which ſhe held out to the laſt, and re- 
jected all his Offerings, till he had conſented to 
Marry her, had ſem her a Diadem, and declared her 


Queen. From that time to the very Moment of 


** we are now ſpeaking did that unfortunate 


and 


rinceſs paſs her days * the Bitterneſs of Sorrow 
4 | 


* 


mer Z 4 | 
and Affliction, be wailing that fatal Beauty which in- 
ſtead of an affectionate Husband had procured her 
an imperious Maſter, and inſtead of a cheerful Fa- 
mily, and conjugal Society, had confined her in a 
cloſe Priſon under the Guard of ſurly' Barbarians, 
where far removed from Greece,ſhe had only enjoy- 
ed in a Dream the Happineſs ſne expected, and had 
actually loſt thoſe real and eſſential: Pleaſures which 


ſhe indeed enjoyed in her own beloved Country. 


As ſoon as Bacchidas was arrived he ſignified to 
thoſe Princeſſes the Orders he had received from 
 Mithridates, kindly allowing each of them ro chuſe 
what ſort of Death ſhe liked beſt, 'a$ithe 'moſt 
eaſy ' and expeditious. | Monima took the Diadem 
from her Head, tied it about her Neck, and en- 
deavoured to hang her ſelf with it; but as it proved 
too weak for the Purpoſe, and broke, Accurſed Fil. 
let, ſaid ſhe, thou art unprofitable to Me even in this 
melancholy Office! then flinging it from her, and 
ſpirting upon it, ſhe held out her Neck to Bacchi- 
das. Berenice had prepared a Potion for her ſelf, but 


at her Mother's intreaty, who ſtood by, ſhe gave 


Her part of it: Each had her ſhare of the Poiſon, 


which prevailed over the weaker Body; but Bere- 


#ice's Doſe being nor ſufficient: for One of her 


| Years and Conſtitution, ſhe ſtruggled a long time 
in extream Torture, till Bacchidas complained of 
the Delay, and then ſhe was ſtrangled. It is ſaid 


that one of the unmarried Siſters drank- the Poi- 
ſon with the bittereſt Curſes and Execrations up- 
on Mithridates, but Statira uttered nothing re- 

proachful or unbecoming her Dignity. On the 
contrary ſhe commended her Brother, who in that 
time of bis own Danger was not unmindful of them, 
but carefully provided that without ſhame or diſgrace 
they might go out of the World. 1 

Lucullus, being a tender and good - natured Man, 
was concern'd at theſe things; | however going 
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on, he came to Talauri, from whence he was in- 


formed Mithridates had removed four days before 


his Arrival, and had betaken himſelf to Tigranes in 
Armenia. Upon This he returned back, and when 
he had ſubdued the Chaldeans, © Tibarenians, - the: 
Leſſer Armenia, and the ſeveral Towns: and For- 


reeſſes that had been garriſoned by Mirhbridates, he 


ſent Appius to Trgranes, requiring him to deliver up 
Mithridates. In the mean time he went Himſelf to 
Amiſus, which ſtill held out againſt him. (1) The 
long Defence which this bes made againſt the 
Arms of the Romans was entirely owing to Calli- 
machus the Governor. For as he was a conſummate 
Engineer, capable of inventing and forming all 


ſorts of Warlike Engines, and had a Head full of 
ſuch Stratagems and Contrivances as are of uſe in 


a Siege, he gave the Romans a great deal of Trou- 


ble, for which however he paid dearly in the End. 


He was at this time circumvented by a Stratagem of 
Lucullus, who gave Orders for a vigorous Attack at 


that time of the day when it was cuſtomary for the 


Soldiers to quit the Works, and refreſh themſelves. 
This unexpected Aſſault ſucceeded to his Wiſh, 


and made him̃ Maſter of one part of the Wall. 
When Callimachus ſaw the Place was no longer te- 
nable he left it, but firſt ſet it on Fire, either be- 


cauſe he envied the Romans the Booty, or to ſecure 
his Flight. For no one took any Notice of Thoſe, 


who flung themſelves into Boats in order to Eſcape, 


but the Moment the Flames began to ſpread the 


Romans fell a plundering. Lucullus was grieved to 
behold ſo famous a City on the Brink of Deſtructi- 


on, and endeavoured all he could to aſſiſt it from 


(i) This Engineer mile the { the Siege of Syracuſe. Now-2-days 
fame Defence againſt. Lucullus be- | twenty 33 all their 


tore Amiſus, as Archimedes had | Fire cannot perform what One 


done one hundred and twenty | only was able to effect in thoſe 
Years before againſt Marcellus in | times, ay 
3 without, 
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without, commanding bis Men to do their utmoſt 
to: extinguiſh; che Flames. But there was not a 


Man would obey his Orders, inſtead of Which 
with a general Voice they all demanded the Plun- 
der, and that in ſo high a Tone that Lucullus was 


forced to give way, and abandon, the City to them z 
beſides, he thought it might be one means of pre- 
ſerving it from the Fire; but the Event proved 
contrary, to his Expectations; for as the Soldiers 
were rummaging every where with Torches in 
their Hands to diſcover what might be concealed 
in the moſt obſcure and remote Paxts, that nothing 
might eſcape their ravenous Clutebes, they Them- 
ſclyes ſet Fire to moſt of the Houſes. 

When Lucullus made his Entry into the City the 
day following, and beheld: that terrible Deſolation, 
he burſt into Tears, and complained to his Friends 
that attended bim, ſaying, I ever laoked on Sylla as 


the happieſt of Mankind, but I never admired his good. 


Fortune ſo much as I do at preſent. He. had 8. Mind 
to ſave Athens, and was able to do it; but my Infeli- 
city is ſuch, that while I endeavour to imitate Him, 
become lite Mummius. Nevertheleſs he endeavoured 
to fave as much of the City as was poſſible z and at 
the fame time alſo, by a lucky Providence, the 
Rain concurred to extinguiſh the Fire. He him». 
' ſelf before his Departure repaired the Ruins as 
much as he could, receiving the Inhabitants who: 
had fled, and were willing to return, and ſetling as, 
many Greeks as had a mind to live there, appropria- 
ting a hundred and twenty Furlongs for che Terri. 
tones of the City. e Pry 
This City was an antient Colony of the Atheni- 


ans, who built it in the time of their greateſt 


Proſperity, and whilſt they were Maſters. at Sea. 
For which Reaſon They who choſe to quit Athens. 


on Account of Arxiſto's Tyranny ſetled here, and 
were made free; but had the ill luck to fly Ton 
8 - Evils 
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Exils at home, into greater abroad. A many of 
Theſe as ſurvived, Lucullus forniſned with Clothes, 
and zwo hundred Drachmas a- piece, and ſent; them 
home into their on Country: + 
VHrannio the Grammarian being: taken Priſonar 
among the- reſt, Marque 


herein he made an abſurd Uſe of Lucullus his 
avour; for Lucullus would nat allow that a Per- 
ſon of Hrannio a great Learning - ought as ſirſt to 
be. made a Slave in order to be enfranchiſed after 


vards, for he eould not impart. to hit that: legal 


Liberty till he had robbed him of his natural Fret- 
dom, to which he was entitled by Birth. But 


Murens did not make it appear in this Inſtance only 


that he came. far behind his General in Polirenaſa 
and Generoſity. A eat 8 | 


Towns in Alia; fon being then at ſome Leiſure 
from the Affairs of War he thought he could not 
employ his time better, than in examining into the 


Civil. Adminiſtration.” And indeed it was bigh time 


for him ſo to do, in a Province where Diſorders 
and Calamities inſinite and inexpreſſiblæ had taken 
deep root, from: 2 long and total naglect of Law 
and Juſtice. It had been cruelly harraſſed and ex- 
hauſted by the grievous Extortions of Publieans 
and Uſurers: Inſomuch that the miſerable Inhabis 
rants were foreed privately to fell their hopeful 
Sons, and Virgin Daughters, and publickly expoſe 
to Sale by Auction the holy Offerings of their 
Temples, the conſecrated Images, and Pictures of 
their Deities. And when the Amount of all This 
was not ſufficient to pay the lmpoſitions exacted 
from them, and. clear their Debts, They themſelves 
were without Mercy delivered up as Slaves into 
the Hands of their uſurious Creditors z and even 
That ſeemed to be a State of Relief from the for- 


mer 


begged him of Lucullus, 
and haying obtained his Requeſt he ſer him — 
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mer Condition, which was much more cruel and 
inſupportable, when they were thrown into Pri- 
ſons, put to the Torture, made to ride the wodden 
Horſe, expoſed naked to the ſcorching Beams of 
the Sun in Summer, and plunged deep in Mire 
or Snow in the Winter. Such was their State of 
Preedom, which rendered even Bondage it ſelf a 
fort of Redemption, and made Slavery appear a 
more eligible Condition. 
Lucullus ſoon adminiſtred a Remedy to all theſe 
Miſchiefs. He firſt reduced Intereſt to the Rate 
of One per Cent. In the ſecond place he cancelled 
all thoſe Debts where the Intereſt ran higher than 
the Principal. The Third, and moſt conſiderable 
Provifion was, that the Creditor ſhould receive a 
fourth part:of the Debtor's Income, and that He 
who had exacted Intereſt upon Intereſt ſhould loſe 
both Principal and Intereſt. By this Regulation 
the whole Debt would be cleared in four Years, 
and the Effects that had been mortgaged return to 
the Owners. E871 ee MATH ee, 7 08 285 
+ Theſe immenſe Debts throughout the Province 
were originally "occaſioned through the Fine of 
twenty thouſand Talents impoſed by Syila, and 
the Province had paid it morethan twice over; but 
. . thoſe inſatiable Uſurers, by creating Intereſt upon 
Intereſt, had raiſed it up to a hundred and twenty 
_ thouſand Talents, ſo that there remained twice as 
much to be paid as they had already exacted. 
* Theſe Farmers, and Uſurers, who had been thus 
deprived by Lucullus of their enormous Profit, 


complained loudly againſt him as One that had 


done them the greateſt Injury and Injuſtice. They 
carried their Complaints to Rome, where they 
found mercenary Lawyers enough, who for the 
fake of great Fees were ready to plead for them. 
Beſides This, Many of the Leading Men in the 
State had borrowed Money of them, ſo 8 
: | 7 ntere 
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Intereſt was v 
only the Good- will of all ſuch as had been bene- 


pdius Clodius, who had been ſent Ambaſſador to Ti» 


* . _LUCULLUS 
powerful. But Lucullus had not 


fited by him, but was the Deſire of other Provin- 
ces, who envied the Lot of Thoſe, whoſe good 


Fortune it was to fall under his Government. 


But to reſume the Thread of our Hiſtory. A- 


granes, and was Brother to the Wiſe of Lucullus, 
at firſt truſted to the Guides provided for him by 


the Country, who being All the King's Subjects 


dealt perfidiouſly with him, and inſtead of con- 


ducting him the ready way, led him round about, 


over the higher and more remote Provinces, ſo 
that after ſeveral days travelling he was farther 


from his Journy's End than at his firſt ſetting out. 


At laſt, being made ſenſible of their Treachery by 


One of his Freemen, a Syrian by Nation, (1) he 


diſmiſt his Barbarian Guides, and —_—_ out of 
that long and deceitful Road, he in a few days 
after paſſed the Eupbrates, and arrived at Antiochia 
(2) of Daphne. 1 

He was ordered to wait there for Tigranes, who 
was at that time abſent upon an Expedition into 
Phenicia, where he was reducing as many of the 
Towns in that Country as had not then ſubmitted to 
him. Clodius loſt no time in this Interval, but gained 
over to the Roman Intereſt many Princes, and Men 
of Quality in thoſe Parts, who had been forced to 
pay the King of Armenia an unwilling Obedience; 
among whom was Zarbienus King of Gordiena : 


(i) But why did he not puniſh j about forty Furlongs from the 


them as they deſerved for their 
Perfidy? He probably was afraid 
that by puniſhing Them he might 
incenſe Thoſe againſt. him, who 
only knew how to conduct him 
ſafe out of his preſent Danger. 
Every thing was to be ſuſpected 
in ſo unfortunate a Conjuncture. 
(2) It was fo called becauſe 


City there was a Village and 
Grove conſecrated to Daphne, 2 
delicious Place watered with many 


Fountains. In the middle of this 


Grove, which was fourſcore Fur- 
longs in Compaſs, was the Tem- 


ple of Apollo, and Diana, and a 
Sanctuary. | 


And 
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gmr their Deputies privately 
them of Lucullus Aſſiſtunde, and Protection, 
but ndviſed them to lye ſtill for the preſent. For 
the Armenim Power and Dominion was become 


inſupportable to the Greets; but That which was 
greaxeſt 


the moſt grievous, and gave them the 
Trouble, was the exceſſive Pride of the King, who 
maintained (1) that whatever the World eſteemed 
valuable, or to be defired, was not only in his 
Power, but deſigned for his Uſe and Enjoyment. 
That which had inſtilled into him this unaccounta- 
ble Arrogance, Was the long Series of his Proſp 

tities. For from a ſmall, and inconſiderable B 

ginning he had ſubdued many Nations, broke the 


Power of the Partbians more than any Man before 


him, and filled Meſopotamia with Greeks, whom he 
had tranſplanted thither out of 'Gilicia and Cappa- 
docia. He had likewiſe drawn out of their own 
Country the Arabs, called Scenites from their Man- 
ner of dwelling in Tents; and forcing them to de- 
part from their antient Cuſtoms, - obliged them to 
ſettle nearer Him for the Improvement of Trade. 
He had many Kings in his Court, Who ſerved him 
in the Nature of Slaves; of whom Four partieu- 


larly were conſtantly about his Perſon in the Qua- 


lity of a Body Guard, running before him on Foot 
in a ſingle Veſt when he went on Horſeback; and 
when he ſat on his Throne, and pave Audience, 
they ſtood near him with folded Hands, Which 


(i) Tbis is the higheſt Exceſs |deration, whith is the didinguth- | 


And schen ſeveral Cities in the mew 'Cotmucſtk 
to him, he aſſured 


of Pride a Tyrant can be capable] ing Character of Thoſe who are 


of, in the full ride of his Proſpe- 
rities. And this Arrogant Pre- 
ſumption, even at this day, is 
common with the Eaſtern Princes. 
They think every thing belongs to 
Them, and that every thing was 
made for Them. How contrary 


Kings indeed, who look on Them- 
ſelves as the Fathers of their Peo-—- 


ple, and that they are born for 


Them, as a Shepherd is for his 


Flock, of whom he muſt give an 
Account to the Maſter, by whom 


is This to that Equity, and Mo- 


he was intruſted with the Care of 
them. | 


among 
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from him, and enterpriʒe 
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among thoſe People paſſed for the moſt humble 
— and C — — of Servitude 258 
Subjecxion, by Which t hey declared that the 
had renounced all manner 'of Claim to a State + 
Liberty and Independence, and delivered their 
Bodies up to their Maſter, prepared to ſuffer All 
Nothing againſt him. 
Appius was not in the leaſt terrified] or diſmayed 
at this tragical Appearance, when he received his 
firſt Audience from Tigrunes, but told him with an 
open ſteddy Countenance hat he was come to de- 
nand Mithridates, due to the Triumphs of Lucullus, 


and in caſe of Refuſal to declare War againſt Ti- 


granes. Tho' tlie King did all he could to keep 
his Countenance, and ſeemed to hear what was ſaid 


with a ſmiling Air, it was viſible to Thoſe who 


were near him that his Colour changed at ſuch a 
Liberty of Speech in that young Roman, who was 
the Firſt that had preſumed to ſpeak his Mind 
freely to him (1) for the ſpace of twenty five 
Years, for he had reigned ſo long, or rather ſo 
long had he tyranniſed. His Anſwer to Appius was 
that he would not deliver up Mithridates, and that if 
the Romans began the War he was in a Condition to 


defend Himſelf, and mate Them that were the Aggreſ- 


ſors repent it. He was highly offended at Lucullus, 
who in his Letters gave him the Title of Hing 
only, and did nor ſtyle him King of Kings, where- 


fore in his Anſwer he would not give Him the Title 


of Emperor. However he ſent many valuable Pre- 


ſents to Appius, and when he refuſed them he ſent 


him Others of ſtill a greater Value. Appius would 


not have it thought he rejected his Preſents out of 


any particular Prejudice, or becauſe he looked on 
him already as an Enemy, wherefore he accepted 


(1) We ſee here the miſerable] five and twenty Years, and it may 
Conqition ot an arbitrary tyran- | be for his whole Life, never heard 
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of a Goblet, and returned with. great Expedition 
RT Te On or to, 
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_ Tieranes had not as yet condeſcended ſo much as 


| to ſee Mithridates, or to ſpeak to him, tho' he was 


his Father- in- law, and a Prince fallen from a 
mighty Empire, but treated him with the urmoſt 
Pride and Contempt, keeping him at a Diſtance 
from him, guarded like a Priſoner of State in a 
mooriſh unhealthy Reſidence. Bur upon this Em- 
baſſy of Appius he immediately ſent for him to 
Court, with the higheſt Demonſtrations of Ho- 
nour, and Tokens of Friendſhip. There in a pri- 
vate Conference they healed their mutual Jealouſies, 
to the Ruin of their Favourites, who bore all the 
Blame. In the Number of theſe unfortunate 
Courtiers was Metrodorus of Scepſis, a Perſon of 
rut Eloquence and Learning, and moſt agreeable 


nverſation. He was moreover in ſuch great 
Credit and Intimacy with Mithridates that he was 


called the King's Fatber. 5 ; : 
Mithridates had ſent this Man Ambaſſador to 77. 


And You Metrodorus what would you adviſe Me to ao 


in this 5 ? In anſwer to which Metrodorus either 


as a real Friend to Tigranes, or becauſe he did not 
wiſh to ſee Mzithridates reſtored, replied, (1) A. 


_ Mithridates's Ambaſſador I muſt preſs Tou to it, 


but as Your Counſellor 1 muſt adviſe You againſt it. 
Tigranes diſcovered This to Mithridates, in an Expe- 
ctation that no Harm would come of it to Metro- 


dorus, who however was killed immediately; and 
Tigranes, when it was too late, repented of what he 


Counſellor of Another, to whom 
be is ſent; eſpecially when the 
Council he gives him is directly 
contrary to his Inſtructions. 


(1) This was not only a fooliſh 
but criminal Sincerity, A Man 
cannot be at the ſame time Am- 
| from one Prince, andthe 
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anes, to deſire his Aſſiſtance againſt the Romans. 
hen Metrodorus had explained to Tigranes the 
Subject he was come about, the King asked him, 
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Pride of his the right Name, when | 
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had done, though he was not abſolutely the Cauſe 


of his Death, and only added to the 1 
Mithridates had conceived againſt him before, in 


which one grain turned the Balance, and made his 
Deſtruction ſure. For the King had for a long 
time before been diſguſted at him, as appeared from 
ſeveral Papers taken afterwards in his Cabinet, a- 


mong which there was One wherein the Death of 


Metrodorus had been reſolved upon, and ordered. 
Tigranes ordered him to be buried with great Mag- 
nificence and Solemnity, ſparing no Colts to ho- 
nour the Funerals of the Dead, whom he had bes 
trayed whilſt Alive. | by. 

There died likewiſe in the Court of Tigranes an 
Orator called Amphicrates, if we may be allowed 
to mention him purely in reſpedt to 4thens, of 


which he was a Native. It is ſaid that being ba- 


niſhed from his Country he retired to Seleucia upon 
the Tigris, where the Inhabitants being charmed 
with his Eloquence deſired him to open a School for 
Rhetorick, and that he replyed with the Arro- 


gance of a Sophiſter, (1) The Diſh was not large 
enough for the Dolphin : that from thence he betook 


himlelf to Cleopatra, Mithridates's Daughter, and 
the Wife of Tigranes, where he ſoon became ſuſ- 
pected by the Miniſtry, who forbidding him to 
hold any Correſpondence with his Countrymen, 
his proud Spirit reſented it ſo heinouſly that he 
ſtarved himſelf to Death. Cleopatra ordered him 
a magnificent Interment, and his Sepulchre is near 
a Fortreſs called Sapha. - 
Lucullus, when he had eſtabliſhed wholeſome 
Laws, and a laſting Peace in Aſia, did not altoge« 


(1) By which he implied that, he called it 2h Arrogance of a So- 
the City of Seleucia wasnot con- | phiſter; for nothing can be mote 
ſiderable enough to retain a Man arrogant than Men of that Cha- 
of his Merit. Plutarch gave that] racer. a 
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ther baniſh Pleaſure and Mirth; but during his 
Reſidence at Epheſus, gratifyed the Country with 
Sports, Feſtival Triumphs, Wreftling Games, and 
Prizes. And They, in requital, inſtituted others, 
called Lucullian Gaines, in Honour to Him, there- 
by manifeſting their real Love, which was of 
more value to Him, than all the Honour in the 
World. But when Appius came to him, and told 
him he muſt prepare for War, he went again into 
Pontus, and gathering together his Army, beſieged 
Synope, or rather the Cilicians, who had ſeized it 
for the _ and upon the Approach of Lucullus 
put moſt of the Inhabitants to the Sword, after 
which as many as could made their Eſcape by the 
Favour of the Night, having firft ſer fire to the 
City. Lucullus being advertiſed of it entered the 
Place with his Troops, put to death eight thou- 
fand of the Cilicians, who had been left behind, 
reſtored to the Natives all their Effects that could 
be recovered, and did his utmoſt to ſave the City, 
to which he was particularly prompted by the fol: 
lowing Viſion. A Perſon appeared to him in his 
Sleep, and ſaid, Go on a little farther, Lucullus, for 
Autolycus is coming to confer with thee, When he 
aroſe he was at a Loſs how to interpret it; but that 
very day he took the City, and as be was purſuing 
the Cilicians, who were endeavouring to eſcape by 
Sea, he perceived a Statue lying on the Shore, 
which the Enemy had not time to put on board, 
and which proved afterwards to be one of the moſt 
celebrated Performances of the Sculptor &henis, He 
was immediately told (1) that it was the Statue of 

| Autolycus, 


(1) Strabo makes mention of City. and that he only took ithe 
this Autolicus in bis twelfth Fook, Sphere of Billarus, and Autolicus 
where he faith that Lucullus] bis Statue, which was the Per- 
having rendered himſelt Mafter |formar.ce of Sthenis; that the 
of Sinope was very careful in pre-JInhabirznts cf Smope held Auto- 
- ſerving all the Ornaments of that hows for their Founder, that they 


paid 


LUGULLUS. 
Autolycus, Founder of Sinaps. This Autolycus was 
ſaid to be thie Son of Deimachus, and One of Thoſeè 
Heroes who accompanied Hercules out of Theſſaly 
in his Expedition againſt the Amazons. Inchis Re- 
turn from thence with Demalion and Phlogias he 
loſt his Ship, which ſplit on a Rock in the Cher- 


ſoneſus called Pedalion. He himſelf was preſerved, 


with his Arms and Companions, and arriving at Si- 
nope drove out the Syrians who had poſſeſt them · 
ſelves of it. They were deſcended from a certain 
Hero called Syrus the Son of Apollo, and the 
Nymph Sinope the Daughter of Aſopus. This piece 
of Hiſtory made Lucullus reflect on a Paſſage in 
Sylla's Memoirs, wherein he pofitively aſſerts, that 


Nothing is ſo certain, nothing fo much to be depended 


upon, as what is revealed in Dreams. 1 Hai 
As ſoon as it was told him that Mithridates and 
Tigranes were juſt ready to tranſport their Forces 
into Lycaonia and Cilicia, that they might be be- 
forehand with him, and ſeize on Af, (1) he much 
admired the Conduct of the Armenian, who having 


for a long time before determined within Himſeif 


to declare againſt the Romans, had not joined with 
Mithridates his Father-in-law at a time when his 
Forces were entire, and his Strength formidable; 
but firſt ſuffered Him to be routed, and his Army 
broken in Pieces, and then aſſociate himſelf with 


a Prince, whom it was impoſlible forlhim to raiſe, and 


with whom he muſt therefore neceſſarily ſhare in 
the common Ruin. | OED 017 12 


pd him divine Hqnoyrs, andthat | in hiqmſelf to quarrel with the 


he had an Oracle in that Place. It] Romans, did nor at firſt join bis 
appears, adds he, that he was one] Forces with Thoſe of his Father- 
of Faſon's-Companions, and that | in-law, whilſt they were entire, 
in his Return he poſſeſt himſelf] bur waited till he had been de- 
of Sinope. > | | feared before he would make uſe 
(1) This is meant Ironically, | of his Aſſiſtance. This Folly had 
n truth one cannot ſufficiently | the. Succels it deſerved, and may 
wonder at the Imprudence of Ti- pang 35 a very uſeful Inſtruction 
Lanes, who having determined | to Princes. ns 
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During theſe Tranſactions Machares the Son of 
Mithridates, who governed in the Boſphorus, ſent 


Lucullus a Crown of Gold valued at a thouſand 


Pieces, and deſired he might be declared a Friend 
and Ally of the Romans. From hence he concluded 


that the Firſt War vas at an end, and left Sornatius 
his Deputy, with ſix thouſand Soldiers to take care 
of the Province. He himſelf with twelve thou- 
ſand Foot, and little leſs than three thouſand Horſe, 
advanced to the Second War. This was condem- 
ned by all the World (1) as a very raſhand incon- 


ſiderate Undertaking, directly contrary ' to the 


Maxims of ſound judgment and Wiſdom, to march 


with ſo ſmall a Force, and fling himſelf into the 
very Heart of fo many Warlike Nations, ſo many 


Millions of Horſe, ſuch extended Plains, abounding 
with deep and large Rivers, encompaſſed on eve 
fide with high Mountains eternally covered wit 


Snow. 'This made the Soldiers, who ar the beſt 


were not the moſt orderly, to follow with unwil- 


ling Minds juſt ripe for Mutiny. At the fame time 
the Tribunes of the People inveigh'd birrerly a- 


inſt him at Rome, complaining that he tack'd 

ar upon War; not fo much for the Intereſt of 
Phe State, as to keep his Commiſhon ſubſiſting, 
and enrich Himſelf at the Expence of the Repub- 
lick. Theſe Complainants in the long Run gained 
their End, which was the Revocation of Lu- 
cullus. 8 . 

In the mean time He continued his Expedition, 
and by long uninterrupted Marches ſobnò reached 
the Banks of the Eupbrates, which he found ex- 
treamly ſwoln by the Winter Rains, and melting 


(1) The moſt experienced Ge- x thoſe very ſteps are the Effects of 
nerals ſometimes take ſteps that | great Prudence, and Capacity, 
— —_—_— * all ra _— which —_ that cenſure them 

which ſeem directly oppoſite | are not capable of diſcerning. 
1 at tk. rr 
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of the Snow, which bad: rendered the' Stream ra- 


1 This made him very uncaſy, 
fo 


r he knew it would require much time to pro- 


cure Boats, and provide a Bridge for the Paſſage of 
his Forces. But towards the Evening the Flood 
began to abate, and ſunk ſo conſiderably that Night, 
that the next Morning he found the River not only 


confined within its own ordinary Channel, but 
more ſhallow than uſual. Inſomuch that the Peo- 
le of the Country, when they diſcovered ſeveral 
eads of Land like little Iſlets riſing above the 


Water, which ſeemed to ſtagnate round them, they 


conſidered Lucullus as ſome Deity, who had 
wrought a Miracle, and forced the River to ſub- 
mit, and yield him a fafe expeditious Paſſage. 

He embraced the Opportunity without delay, 
over his Forces was well- 
comed\ on the other fide with a very favourable 
Preſage On that {ide of the Enphrates they feed 
(1) Heifers conſecrated to Diana Perſica, for whom 


the Barbarians in thoſe Parts have a ſingular Vene- 


ration. Theſe Heifers are never uſed bur in their 
Sacrifices to the Goddeſs z at other times they 


range at full Liberty in the Paſtures, (2) bearing 


the Mark 'of the Goddeſs imprinted on their Fore- 
heads, which is a lighted Flambeau. They are uſed 


to ſo much Liberty that when there is occaſion 


for them they are not taken without much Difh- 
culty. Bw | 


(1) This was a Cuſtom ob- founded upon Truth. 


ſerved by the Greeks as well as 
Barbarians; they had Flocks and 


| Herds conſecrated to Some of 


their Deities, which were ſuffered 
to feed at Liberty in their Paſtures, 
and were never touched but when | 
they were to be offered in Sacri- 
fice to the God to whom they be- 
longed. When therefore we read 
in Homer of Bullocks of the Sun, 


- (2) This Torch, or Flambeau, 
was a proper Emblem for a God- 
deſs, who was called Diana Lu- 
cifcra, *ApTspts 900099p05. The 

uftom of imprinting ſome 
marks on Horſes with an Iron is 


very ancient, for Anacreon makes 


mention of it, but I believe This 
is the only Inſtance in all Anti- 


-quiry of Heifers being branded 


with a Torch, 


we muſt conſider it as a Fiction 
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. i den the Army had paſſed the Euphrates, One 
to 


f theſe Heifers walked up to a Rock-cohſecrared 
to Diana, where ſhe ſtopt, and finking her Head 
like Thoſe whom the Prieſts force down with the 
Cords when they are to be ſacriſicged, preſented 
her ſelf to Lucullus as prepared for that Office, and 
he offered her accordingly. At the ſame time he 


ſacrificed a Bull to the Euphrates, in Gratitude for 
his ſafe Paſſage. That day he encamped on the 


Banks of that River; on the next, and Thoſe that 
followed, he continued his March through the Pro- 
vince of Sophene, uſing no manner of Violence to 
Thoſe who came in to him, and allowed Quarters 
for his Army. In his March his Soldiers were for 
ſtorming a Caſtle, which lay in their way, and 
where it was ſaid there was great ſtore of Riches; 


but Lucullus prevented it, ſaying, There is the Cutie 


we muſt ſtorm, pointing to Mount Taurus, which 
was at ſome Diſtance, as for the Rithes which are in 
This here; They will belong to the Conqueror, Where- 
fore haſtening his March he paſſed the Tigris, and 
entered into Armenia. e a 
The Firſt who brought Zigranes the News of 
the Approach of Latullus was ill rewarded for his 
Intelligence, for he immediately ordered him to be 
beheaded. Others were fo far intimidated by this 
Example, that no one after That was hardy e- 
nough to give him any Information; ſo that the 
Enemy were ſuffered to waſte and burn the Coun- 
try all round, whilſt. He remained in profound Se- 
curity liſtening to his flattering Courtiersz who aſ- 
ſerted that Lucullus muſt be a Man of Courage 
and Reſolution indeed, if he ſo much is waited his 
Coming even at Epheſus, and did not rather run 
away, and quit 4a on a ſudden, the Moment he 
ſhould be told that an Army conſiſting of ſo many 
Millions of Combatants was upon the March a- 


gainſt him. So true it is, that as all Conſtitutions 
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Liberty was inſtantly detached with three thouſand 


eannot bear a Load of Wine, ſo neither are all 
Tempers capable of ſupporting a Glut of Felicity 
without being intoxicated. The firſt of all his 
Friends, who had the Courage to tell him the 
Truth, was Mithrobarzanes, who in reward for that 


Horſe, and a numerous Body of Foot, with a pe- 
remptory Command to bring Lucullus alive to the 
King, and put every Man elſe to the Sword without 
Mercy, or Quarter. | PL 
Lucullus had not yet formed his Army: Part of 
it was encamped, and the reſt were marching to 
join them. When his Scouts had given him Notice 
that the Barbariaus were approaching, he was in 
fear leſt he ſhould be attacked before all his Men 
were come up, and his Army in a condition to re- 


ceive them. This made him think it more advi- 


ſeable to continue in his Camp, and fortify it, and 
ſend Sextilius his Lieutenant with ſixteen hundred 
Horſe, and a greater Number of Foot, as well 
light as heavy-armed, with orders to halt as ſoon as 
he was got within ſome Diſtance of the Enemy, 


and make it his Buſineſs only ro amuſe them, and 
keep them in Play till he had received Advice that 


all the Troops were arrived, and encamped. S2xti- 
lius deſigned to have kept this Order: But Mithro- 
barzanes coming furieuſly upon him, he could not 
avoid an Engagement. Mithrobarxanes himſelf was 


{ſlain fighting with much Courage and Reſolution, 


and all his Men, except a few who ran away, were 

cut to Pieces. a 7 
Immediately upon This Zigranes quitted his Ca- 
pital Tigranocerta, which he had built himſelf, and 
retired to Mount Taurus, where he ſummoned his 
Forces from all. Quarters-to come, and join him, 
But Lucullus giving him no time to Rendezvous, 
ſent out Murena on one fide, to hinder and cut off 
Thoſe who were marching to Tigranes, and Sexti- 
Aag lius 
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lius on the Other, to diſperſe a great Company of 


Arabians then going to the King. Sextilius fell 
upon the Arabians as they were forming their 


Camp, and deſtroyed moſt of them; at the ſame 
time Murena following Tigranes cloſe upon the Heels, 


took his opportunity as he was paſling a long Vale 
narrow and incommodious, eſpecially for a nume- 
rous Army, and fell upon him. Tigranes fled im- 


mediately, leaving his heavy Baggage behind him, 
Great Numbers of the Armenians were killed in 


the Action, and more taken Priſoners. After this 
Succeſs Lucullus went to. Tigranocerta, and fitting 
down before the City, beſieged it. There were many 
Greeks in the Place, who had been removed thither 
out of Cilicia, and a great many Barbarians in the 
fame Circumſtances with the Greets, Adiabenians, 
Aſfyrians, Gordienians, and Cappadocians, whoſe 
Towns had been deſtroyed by Tigranes, who tranſ- 
potted them thither, and compelled them to ſettle 
in his new City. Beſides This it was of itſelf ex- 
eccding rich, and beautiful; for all the Inhabitants 
as well the Commons as Nobility, ſtrove to out-do 
one another, in Compliment to the King, and con- 
tributed all they cou'd to the enriching and adorn- 
ing of it. This made Lucullus more vigorouſly aſſault 


It, being perſuaded that Tigranes would by no means 
ſuffer it to be taken, but contrary to his firſt Inten- 


tion would come down in great Fury, and offer him 


Battel, in order to make him raiſe the Siege. He 


was not out in his Conjecture, tho“ Mithridates ear- 


neſtly diſſwaded him from it, and preſſed him in his 
Letters not to run the Hazard of an Engagement, but 
only with his Horſe cut off Laculius's Convoys. 


Laxiles the Ambaſſador of Mithridates ſtuck clofe 
by him in his Camp, and was daily at him to keep 
as far off as he could from the Arms of the Romans, 
and not engage, if he could help it, with an Enemy 


AF 


that was invincible. 
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At firſt he gave Ear to this Advice. But when 


the Armenians and Gordienians had joined him, 


when the Kings of the Medes and Adiabenians 
were come up with all their Forces, when a ſtrong 
Body of Arabians were arrived from the Banks of 
the Babylonian Sea, and a Multitude of Albanians 


from the Caſpian, to whom were joined their 


Neighbours the berians ; when from the Banks of 


the Araxes came pouring in an infinite Number of 


thoſe Barbarians who are free and independent, 
having no King to govern them z when all Theſe 
were come to his Aſſiſtance, Some out of Love to 
his Perſon, and Others for Hire; then not only 
their Feaſts and Banquets, but even the Council- 
board rung with empty Menaces, vain Hopes, and 


inſolent Bravadoes. Taxiles went in danger of his 
Life, for having preſumed to give his Opinion con- 


trary to Thoſe who were for fight ing, and Mithridates 
himſelf was openly taxed for oppoſing it out of 


of the Honour of ſo glorious an Enterprize. 

In this Confidence, Tigranes was reſolved not to 
wait for his Arrival, for feat He ſhould come in for 
a ſhare in the Glory of the Day, but immediately 
marched at the Head of his Forces, and ſaid, as it 
is reported, to a Friend near him, that one thin 
troubled him, which was that be bad to do wit 
Lucullus only, and not with all the Roman Generals 
together. It muſt be confeſſed that this Bravado 
was not ill-grounded, or unreaſonable, if we conſi- 
der by how many Kings and Nations he was fol- 
lowed, ſo many Battalions compleatly armed, fo 
many Millions of Horſe of which his Army was 
compoſed, For he had twenty thouſand Archers 
and Slingers, of whom ſeventeen thouſand were 
armed Cap-a-pe, as Lucullus Himſelf wrote to the 
Senate z a hundred and fifty thouſand Foot formed 
into Companies and Bartalions z Labourers to 

| . open 


— to his Son- in- law, whom he would deprive 
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open the Roads, build Bridges, ſcower and divert 
the courſe of Rivers, hew Wood, and perform - 
ther Services neceſſary in Armies, to the Number 
of five and thirty thouſand. Theſe marching in a 
Body behind the reſt, made the Army appear more 
numerous, and formidable. | 
When he had marched over Mount Taurus, and 
his Forces appeared on the Plain, from, whence 
he could diſcover the Camp of Lucullus, Thoſe 
within the Place, upon the fight of ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous Body marching to their Relief, ſaluted theni 
with loud Shouts and Acclamations, and threat- 
ning the Romans from the Walls, pointed to the 
Armenians. | OE, | 
Lucullus called a Council of War, where Some 
were for raiſing the Siege, and marching againſt 
Tigranes; Others were not for raiſing the Siege, 
nor ſuffering ſuch a numerous Army of Enemies 


behind them. 


Lucullus ſaid that neither the One 


or the Other judged rightly, (1) but that Both 


(1) I muſt confeſs that there 
is ſomething very intricate in this 
Paſſage. How could Lucullus 
fay that neither the one ſide nor 
the Other, ſeparately taken, judged 
rightly, but Both together gave 
ſuch Advice as he would follow? 
For it is very plain he did not fol- 
low the Advice of the Firſt,- 
which was for raiſing the Siege, 
and marching dire&ly wirh all 
his Forces againſt Tigranes, but he 
did literally follow the Second, 
which was not for raiſing the 
Siege nor ſuffering ſuch a nume- 
rous Army behind them. For he 
did not raiſe the Siege, but left 
Murena to carry it on, nor did he 
ſuffer ſuch a numerous Army be- 
hind him, for he went to engage 
it. It is not therefore true that 


* 


together 


Both together adviſed him well. 
I am inclined to believe that there 
is ſome Error in that Part of the 
Text which contains the Second 
Opinion, and that a very ſmall 
Alteration may ſet it right, In- 
ſtead of d, 5 pwn KaTaAITiIv, 
let it be read G4 q u ra- 


ei, &c. and trat ſlated, Ochers 


were for ſuffering that numerous 
Army behind them, and not raiſing 
the Siege; and thus neither the 
One nor the Other gave him 

Advice, The frſt would have 
Lucullus raiſe the Siege, and march 
with all his Forces againſt the E- 
nemy; the Others on the contrary 
aiviſed bim to leave Tigranes 
where he was, and continue the 
Siege. Lucullus follows Neither 


of Theſe, but out of Both be 
forms 
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together gave ſuch Advice às he would follow. 
Accordingly he divided his Army, leaving Murena 
with ſix thouſund Foot before the Place, vhilſt 


He with the reſt of the Infantry, confiſting of 


twenty four Oohorts; which all together did not 
amoynt to more than ten thouſand Men, all 
the Horſe, and about 4 thouſand Slingers and Ar- 


chers, matched againſt Tigranes, and encamped in 


a Plain, with a large River before him. 


When the Barbarians beheld this Handful of 


Men, they inſolently deſpiſed them, and Tigranes's 
Flatterers made themſelves very merry upon the 
Subject. Some laught ar them outright, and O- 
thers in 4 jeſting manner caſt Lots for the Spoil, 
and there was not One of all Tigranes's General 
or of the Kings that followed him, but wh 


came to him,; deſiring that He only might have 


the charge of the r whilſt the King 

| the Combat. Trgrants 
Himſelf had a mind to ſhew his Wit on the Oe- 
caſion, and made ule of that celebrated Saying, If 


they come as Ambaſſadors they ave too Many, if as an 


Enemy too Few. Thus the firſt diy was ſpent in 


' Jeſt, and Rallery. - 


The next Morning as ſoon as it was light Lu- 
cullus drew his Army out of their Entrenchments. 
That of the Barbarians ſtood on the other ſide of 
the River to the Eaſt. The Courle of the River 


Was ſuch that all on a ſudden it turned towards the 
Weſt, at a Point Where it was fordable. Thither 


Lucullus marched with ſo much haſte, that Tigraxes 
thought he was flying, and calling Taxites to him, 


forms One which he did follow; i ed againſt him. This made him 
according to the Firſt. he marched | fay that neither the One nor the 
againfl Tigranes withou: raiſing | Other adriſed him well, but that 
the Siege; and -accordins to the Boch rogerher gabe him good A- 
Second, he continued the Siege with-| vice. For in ſhort he took haf the 
out leaving Tigranes behind him.] Advice of each, and rejected the 
for he left Murena to carry on the | other half. 

Slege, at the ſame time he warch- 


he 
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he aid in Deriſion, Doft thou ſee, Taxiles, th 4% 2 | 
wincible Romans ? ſee how they fly. Taxiles replied, 


I wiſh, Sir, with all my Heart that your good Fortune 
may this day work ſome Miracle in your Favour. But 


it is not cuſtomary for Travellers to put on their beſt 


Cloaths upon a Journey, nor for thoſe Legions to firike 
the Eye with their poliſh'd Shields, and cover. their 
Heads with their naked Caſques drawn out of their 
Leathern Caſes, upon a ſimple March; This looks more 


like Men prepared to fight, and marching againſt the ” 


Enemy. . ET rs 
. Whilſt Taxiles was ſpeaking, the Eagle of the 
firſt Legion appeared on a ſudden wheeling to the 
Right, and all the Bands, according to their Di- 
viſions and Companies, were preparing to paſs the 
River. Upon which Tigranes, recovering as it were 
out of a fit of Drunkenneſs, cryed out twice or 
thrice, Are thoſe Men coming to Us? and then drew 
up in haſte, not without a great deal of Diſorder 
and Confuſion, He had the Command of the 
main Body Himſelf. The Left Wing was given 
in Charge to the King of the Adiabenians, and the 
Right to the Mede, in the Front of which were 
placed moſt of the armed Cavalry. | 
As Lucullus was preparing to pals the River, ſome 
of his Officers adviſed him to lye ſtill that day, which 
Vas one of the unfortunate days called Black by 
the Romans, for on that very day the Army under 
| Cepio was defeated by the Cimbri. Lucullus there- 
upon returned them this memorable Anſwer, (1) 7 
will make This a happy day to the Romans. It hap» 
pened to be the ſixth of October. When he had 
ſo ſaid, and exhorted them tobe of good Courage, 
he paſſed the River, and marched ar the Head 
againſt the Enemy. He was armed in a Coat of 
Mail with ſhining ſcales of a wonderful Brightneſs, 
(1) This is a fine Saying. There |lucky ; We only make it ſo by our 
is no day in it {elf luckly, or yn- | Courage, or Puſilanimity. * 
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k over which he wore a fringed Mantle. He drew 
his Sword, and brandiſhed it in the Air, to ſignify 
to his Troops that their Buſineſs was to cloſe at 
firſt with an Enemy, who had been accuſtomed to 
fight only at a Diſtance, and by marching ſpeedily 
up to them render their Archers unſerviceable for 
want of Space. When he perceived that the armed 
Cavalry, in which the Enemy had placed their 
greateſt Confidence, were drawn up under a Hill, 
on the Top of which was a broad even Plain, about 
four Furlongs higb, and the Aſcent not trouble- 
ſome or difficult, he commanded : his Thracian 
and Galatian Horſe to take them in Flank, and 
beat down, or put by the Launces with their 
Swords. For the main, if not only Service of 
thoſe armed Horſemen conſiſts © in their Lance, 

- without the Uſe of which they can neither annoy 
the Enemy or defend Themſelves, by reaſon of the 
weight and ſtubborneſs of their Armour, in which 
they are in a manner immured. _ _ . 

Whilſt the Cavalry were marching to execute 
theſe Orders, he placed Himſelf at the Head of 
two Cohorts, and made to the Top of the Moun- 
tain. They followed him with great Intrepidity, 
being animated by the Example of their General, 
when they ſaw him in Arms marching in the Front, 
and climbing firſt up the Aſcent. As ſoon as he had 
reached the Summit, he ſtood on a conſpicuous 

Place, where he could beſt be ſeen, and heard, and 
cryed out with a loud Voice, The Victory is Ours, 
O my Fellow-Soldiers, the Victory is Ours . At the 
ſame time he fell with thoſe two Cohorts upon the 
armed Horſe of the Enemy, commanding his Men 
to lay by their Piles, to attack them Sword in 
Hand, and aim at their Shins and Thighs, which 
were the only Parts unguarded. This Caution 
proved uſeleſs, for the Enemy would not ſtand the 
Charge, but fled ſhamefully with great Noiſe and 

. Clamour, 


© 


tiſe of the Gods, ſays, That the 
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Clamour, without ſtriking a Stroke; and falling 
with their heavy unwieldy: Horſes upon the In- 
fantry, broke their Ranks before che F we an, 
inſomuch that that innumerable Multitude of Bars 
barians were overthrown, without a Wound given, 
or the loſs of one drop of Blood. Fhe Slaughter 
did not begin till they fled, or rather endeavoured 
to fly, being obſtructed by their own Battalions, 


whoſe Ranks were ſo cloſe and deep, that they 


could not eaſily open them. Tigranes fled One of 
the firſt, with a few of his Attendants; and obſerv- 


ing his Son in the fame Misfortune and Diſtreſs, 


he cook the Crown from his Head, and with Tears 
in his Eyes preſented it to him, conjuring him to 
direct his Flight ſome other way, if any other re- 
mained for his Eſcape. e ha 

The young Prince would not venture to wear 
the Crown, but committed it to the care of one 
of his moſt truſty Servants, who had the ill luck 
to be taken ſoon after and conducted to Lucullus, 
ſo that the Royal Crown of Tigraues was alſo a- 
mongſt the Priſoners. It is reported, that above 
a hundred thouſand Foot were loſt, and few of 
the Horſe eſcap'd. Of the Romans, a hundred were 
wounded, and five kilfd. Antiochus the Philoſo- 
pher making mention of this ..;y Gp his Frea- 


the like. (1) Strabo, another Philoſopher, in his 
Hiſtorical Collection, ſays, That the Romans could 
not but bluſh and deride themſelves, for putting 
on Armour againſt ſuch pitiful Slaves, Livy alfa 


| ſays, That the Romans never engaged an Enemy | 


with ſo unequal Force; for .the Victors did not 
make a twentieth Part of the Vanquiſhed. 


(1) This is the fame with,j ftorical Commentaries, upon -Mo+ 


Strabo the Geographer. He was rals and Politicks, but they are 


a Stoick, and wrote ſeveral hi-| loft. 
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LUCULLUS. 3 
The moſt wee of the Roman Captains, 
and moſt experienced in War, have chiefly com- 
mended Lucullus, for having conquered two of the 
moſt potent and formidable of all the Kings, by 
two very different Expedients, by Celerity, and 


Delay. For he broke the flouriſhing Power of 
Mithridates by ſpinning out the Time, and That 
of Tigranes by puſhing on, without allowing him 


Leiſure ro look about him. So that of all the 
Captains that had ever been, He beſt knew how to 
make uſe of Delay for Advantage, and Speed for 
Security. It was for this Reaſon that Mzihridates 
was not in haſte to come up, imagining La- 
cullus would, as he had done before, uſe Caution 
and Delay, which made him march the {lower to 
Tigranes but as he met ſome ſtragling Armenians 


in the way, running in great fear and conſternation, 


he ſuſpected the worſt; and when greater numbers 
of naked and wounded Men aſſured him of the De- 
feat, he went in ſearch of Tigranes. At laſt he 
found him abandoned and forfiken, in a very de- 
plorable Condition; bur inſtead of treating him, as 
He had been treated, and inſulting over him as He 
had been inſulted by him in his Calamities, he 
lighted from his Horſe, condoled with him upon 
their common Misfortunes, cauſed his own Guard 
to attend him, did all he could to revive his Spi- 
rits, and encourage him with Hopes of better 
times. Upon which they Both gave out the ne- 
ceſſary Orders for raiſing freſh Troops, and form- 

ing another Army. f 
In the mean time there aroſe a terrible Sedition 
in Tigranocerta, where the Greeks fell out with the 
Barbarians, and were for ſurrendering to Lucullus. 
In the Heat of this Sedition Lucullus arrived, laid 
hold of the Opportunity, ſtormed the City, and 
took it. He ſeized to Himſelf the royal Treaſury, 
and abandoned every thing elſe to the Pillage of the 
= Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, who among other Riches of immenſe 
value found in the City eight thouſand Talents of 
Silver ready coined. Beſides which Lucullus gave every 
Soldier a eee of eight hundred Drachmas out 
of the Spoils he had taken. When he underſtood 
that many Players were taken in the City, who hag 
been invited by Tigranes out of all Parts for open- 


ing the Theater which he had lately built, he 
made uſe of them for celebrating his Triumphal 


Games and Spectacles. He ſent the Greeks home, 
allowing them Money for their Journey: He did 
the ſame by as many of the Barbarians as had been 


forced by Tigranes to quit their own Habitations 


and ſettle in Tigranocerta; inſomuch that this one 
City being diſſolved, Many were repaired by the 
Reſtitution of their former Inhabitants. By all 
which Lucullus was honoured and beloved, not 
only as a Benefacter but Founder. In every thing 
elſe he met with that glorious Succeſs, which is 
the Reward of Virtue; for he put a greater Value 
upon thoſe Commendations that . flow from the 
Practice of Juſtice and Clemency,than ſuch as ariſe 
from Atchievements in War for the Soldiers par- 
take in Theſe, and the largeſt ſhare is claimed by 
Fortune: whereas the Firſt are perſonal, and are 
certain Demonſtrations of a great and generous 
Spirit, and by Theſe alone Lucullus, without the 


help of Arms, gained the Hearts of the Barbarians. 


Accordingly the Kings of the Arabiaus came and 
ſubmitted to him, making him Maſter of their 


Perſons, and Fortunes. The whole Natton of the 
Sophenians followed their Example; and he had 
gained ſo much upon the Gordienians, that they 


offered to quit their Habitations, and follow him 
with their Wives and Children. For Zarbienus 


the King of that Nation being no longer able to 


ſupport Tigranes's Tyranny, did, as we have be- 
fore mentioned, enter ſecretly into a Treaty of 


Alliance by the Negotiation of Appius Clodius 3 


. which 


LUCULLUS. 
which being diſcovered by the Tyrant, he put Him, 


together with his Wife and Children, to Death, 


before the Romans had entered Armenia. Lucullus 
was not unmindful of this Ally but immediately upon 


his Arrival in that Country - cauſed a magnificent 


Funeral to be ſolemnized in Honour of the Dead, 
raiſed a ſtately Pile, adorned it with Gold and Sil- 
ver Tiſſue, and other rich Spoils belonging to T- 


 granes, ſet fire to it with his own Hands, poured 


upon it the uſual Libations, in Conjunction with 
the Friends and Relations of the Deceaſed, cal- 
ling him his Companion, and ſtyling him the 
Friend and Ally of the Romans. When all This 
was done, he ordered vaſt Sums of Money to be 
expended in a Monument erected to his Memory; 


for they found an immenſe Wealth in the Palaces 
belonging to Zarbienus, and no leſs than three hun- 


dred thouſand Meaſures of Corn in his Granaries, 
which proved of great Service to the Troops; in- 
ſomuch that Lucullus was highly commended for 
making the War furniſh its own Expences, with- 
out any Demands upon the publick Treaſury. _ 

During theſe Tranſactions arrived an Embaſly 
from the King of Parthia, deſiring to be received 
into Friendſhip and Alliance with the Romans. 
Lucullus embraced the Propoſition, and ſent Am- 
baſſadors on his Part to the Parthian Court, where 
when they were arrived they ſoon diſcovered that the 
King was playing a double Game, and that whilſt 


he was treating with the Romans he was underhand 


offering to aſſiſt Tigranes, upon Condition he might 
have Meſopotamia delivered up to him. As ſoon as 
Lucullus was informed of this double Dealing, he 
was reſolved to give over the Chace of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, as of Enemies in a manner run down, 


and try the Power of Paribia, by making a De- 


ſcent into that Kingdom; for he thought it would 
redound much to his Honour to have ſubdued 
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ſueceſſiyely, and in one ſingle Expedition, three of 
he Eaſtern Monarchs, and like a generous Wreſt - 
r without quitting the Ring foil three ſuch po- 
tent Adverſaries, and with Sword in Hand always 
victorious, always invincible, reduee the Provinces 
of Wwe of the moſt potent Princes in the Uni- 
verſe. : 
He therefore ſent his Orders to Sornatius, and the 
other Officers in Pontus, to join him with their 
Forces, in his Expedition againſt the Parthians ; but 
| thoſe Officers who had before experienced the 
ſtubborn and mutinous temper of the Soldiers on 
other Occaſions, did now plainly diſcover the evil 
Diſpoſition they were in, and their incorrigible 


* For neither could they by Remon- 


rances, or Menaces, by fair means, or foul, ob- 
lige them to march. On the contrary they pro- 
teſted and declared, One and All; that they would 
ſtay no longer in Pontus, but return every Man to 
his own Habitation. TO 

When this Account was brought to Lucullus, it 
ſerved only to infect his own Soldiers with the 
fame Diſtemper. Wealth and Plenty had made 
them weary of the War, and diſpoſed them alto- 

ther to Sloth and Idleneſs. Upon hearing of the 
2 Behaviour of Thoſe in Pontus they com- 
mended them for it, and propoſed it as a Pattern 
for their Imitation, inſiſting that they had ſerved 


long enough, and had a right to be diſcharged. 


Theſe, and Words of a worſe Tendency being 
reported to Lucullus, he gave over all Thoughts of 
invading Parthia, and marched againſt Tigranes. Ir 
was now in the midſt of Summer, (1) ſo that he 


(i) What Plutarch tells us here] Month of June, and that the 
of the backward Seaſons in the] Ground is then covered with 
upper Armenia is confirmed by | Snow, which does not melt till 


our modern Travellers, who affure | towards the End of Auguſt. 
us that it is excecding cold in the | | | 


wa 
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LUCULLUS. 
was aſtoniſhed when from the Top of Mount 
Taurus he beheld all the Corn green in the Fields 
before him: ſo backward are the Seaſons, by rea- 
ſon of the exceſſive Cold in thoſe Parts. However 
he marched down into the Vallies, and after having 
defeared the Armerians,who diſputed his Paſſage, in 


two or three Encounters, he forraged up and down 


the Country, intercepted a Conyoy of Proviſions 
deſigned for Tigranes, and ſo reduced the Enemy 
to that ſcarcity of which he had himſelf been ap- 
prehenſive. 


In the mean time he did all he could to draw 


them to a Battel; ſometimes ſhutting them up in 


their Camp by drawing Intrenchments round it, 
with a deſign to ſtarve them; at other times he 
endeavoured to provoke them, by burning and de- 


ſtroy ing their Country under their very Noſes 3 


but all to no Purpoſe; they had been ſo often 
worſted that they durſt not look the Romans in the 
Face, but kept within the Ramparts. When Lu- 
cullus perceived This he marched towards Artaxata, 
the Capital of the Kingdom, wherein Zigranes had 
left his Wife and Children, which made him con- 
ceive that he would ſooner hazard a Bartel than 
tamely ſuffer a Place to be loft, ſo wealthy, and of 
ſuch Importance, wherein he had lodged every 
thing that was dear and precious to him. 
We are told that Hannibal the Carthaginian re- 
tired to Artaxes King of Armenia, after Antiocbus 
had been defeated by the Romans, and gave him 
ſeveral neceſſary and uſeful Inſtructions. Among 
Others, being taken with the delightful Siruation 
of the Country,notwithſtanding which it lay neg- 
lected and uncultivated, he drew a Model of a 
City, and bringing Artaxes thither ſhewed it him, 
and adviſed him to build a City according to that 
Plan. The King, highly pleaſed with it, imme- 


| Ciately ſet about it, and deſired Hannibal to direct 


> and 
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and over-look the Workmen. In a ſhort time a 
ſtately City was erected, and finiſhed, called after 
the King's Name, and made the Metropolis of 

Armenia. | | 
 Lackllus being thus on his March in order to be- 
ſiege it, Tigranes could by no means ſuffer it, bur 
drawing all his Forces together in four days time 
came within ſight of the Romans, from whom he 
was ſeparated only by the River 4r/anias, which 
Lucullus muſt neceſſarily paſs in his march to Ar- 
taxata. After Lucullus had offered a Sacrifice of 
Thankſgiving to the Gods, as if he was ſure of 
the Victory, he paſſed the River in Battel-Array, 
having twelve Cohorts in Front, and the reſt in 
the Rear to ſuſtain them, and hinder them from 
being encloſed by the Enemy. For they beheld a 
numerous Cavalry before them, covered with flying 
Squadrons of Mardian Archers, and IJberian Lances, 
in Whom of all the Foreigners Tigranes placed the 
greateſt Confidence. Notwithſtanding which they 
did nothing extraordinary, or anſwerable to the 
high Opinion conceived of them. For tho” they 
skirmiſhed a little at firſt with the Roman Horſe, 
they could not ſtand the Legions, but being broken, 
and flying to the Right and Lefr, the Roman Ca- 
valry divided, and purſued them. When Tigranes 
beheld This he commanded his Horſe ro advance, 
and Lucullus obſerving their Numbers, and their 
Order, began to be doubtful of rhe Event. Where- 
fore he recalled his Horſe from the Purſuit, and 
inſtantly advanced againſt the Satrapenians, who 
with the choiceſt of their Troops were coming to 
charge him. But before they could come up nigh 
enough to begin the Charge, and fight Hand to 
Hand, he ſo intimidated them with the undaunted 
Fierceneſs of his Appearance, that they took to 
their Heels, and fled. Of three Kings that were 
then in the Front of the Battel, Mithridates moſt 
= ſhamefully 
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ſhamefully fled the Firſt, being not ſo much as able 
to endure the Shouts of the Romans. The Pur- 
ſuit continued the whole Night, till the Romans 
glutted with Slaughter, tired with taking Priſo- 
ners, and loaden with Treaſure, and other rich 
Booty,gave over the Chace. Livy ſaith that greater 
Numbers fell in the farſt Battel, but Thoſe of bet- 
ter Note in the Second. 0 
Lucullus being fluſhed by this Victory, and ani- 
mated with Succeſs, determined to march into 
the upper Provinces, and there compleat his Con- 
queſts over the Barbarians. But tho' the Autum- 


nal Equinox was not yet paſſed, all on a ſudden, 


and contrary to Expectation, the Weather grew as 
ſaverc as in the midit of Winter. The whole Coun- 
try was covered with Snow, and in the cleareſt days 
they were pinched with Froſt, and Ice. Infomuch 
that all the Rivers were frozen; ſo that the Hor- 
ſes could not drink by reaſon the Water was ſo ex- 
ceſſive cold, nor paſs over without great Hazard, 
becauſe the Ice breaking under their Feet, cut 
their Sinews, and lamed them. The Country be- 
ing exceeding Woody, and abounding with Fo- 


- reſts, where the Paths were very narrow, the Sol- 
diers could not March in the day time without be- 


ing wet with the Snow which fell from the Trees; 
and what was worſe, at Night they were forced to 
encamp on Places full of Mud, and melted Snow. 


For theſe Reaſons they did not follow Lucullus 
many days after the Battel, before they began to 


Mutiny. 

At firſt they had Recourſe to Prayers, and ſent 
their -Officers to lay their Complaints before the 
General; but at laſt they aſſembled in a tumul- 
tuous manner, and made a Noiſe all Night long in 
their Tents, which is the certain Token ot an 
Army ripe for Sedition. Lucullus earneſtly preſ- 
ſed, and entreated them to arm themſelves with 

| Bb3z Courage 
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Courage and Patience, till they had taken the 
Armenian Carthage, and deſtroyed the Work of 


their greateſt Enemy, meaning Hannibal: Bur all 
his Prayers were ineffectual, they were reſolute, 
and inflexible. This conftrained him to lead them 
back, and having marched over Mount Taurus he 
deſcended into the Province of Mygdonia, a fertile 
temperate Country, wherein was a large populous 
City, (1) called Niſibis by the Barbarians, and by 


the Greeks Autioch of Mygdonia. Gouras the Bro» 


ther of Tigranes had the Title of Governor in re- 
ſpe& to his Quality, but He who actually com- 
manded was Callimachus, by reaſon of his great Ex- 
perience in War, and his Capacity as an Engineer: 


The Same who had before found out ſo much 


Work for Lucullus during the Siege of Amiſus. 
Lucullus beſieged it in form, and carried his 
Works on with ſo much Skill and Celerity that 
in a ſhort time he took it by Storm. He treated 
Gaurus, {who came and e a himſelf to 
him, with great Humanity; but for Callimachus, 
he would not ſo much as hear Him, tho' he of- 
fered to make a Diſcovery of immenſe Treaſures 
that lay concealed, but commanded him to be kept 
in Chains, in order to be puniſhed as he drſeryed 
for firing the City of Amiſus, and thereby depriv- 
ing him of the Means as well as the Honour of 
giving the Greeks evident Proofs of his great 
Bounty and Generoſity. | 5 
Hitherto Fortune ſeems to have taken Pleaſure 
in following Lucullus, and fighting for him. But 
now the Tide turned all on a ſudden, from this 
Moment he did nothing but by Force, and againſt 


(1) Thus likewiſe ſays Strabo. | ans called it Antioch of Aygdanis 
The Mygdonians as they are called | from the delightfulneſs of the 

the Macedonians, their Capital | Soil, comparing it with Antioch 
is Niſibis, which is alſo called An- of Syria, famous for its delicious 
tioch-of Mygdonia. The Greci- Situation. | 
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the Grain, with infinite Trouble and Difficulty. 


It muſt be allowed that he always exerted' im- 


ſelf with the Virtue, Force, Courage 'and Patis 
ence of a brave Commander; but his Actions were 
not, as heretofore, attended with that Luſtre and 
Reputation; even the Glory he had acquired had 
like to have been loſt, and ſwallowed up in the 
Calamities wherein he was involved, and the 
Diſputes he drew upon himſelf without any man- 
ner of Occafion. In the firſt place he could not 
perſwade himſelf to ſhew any Indulgence to the 


Soldiers, 1 that all Favours expreſſed by 


the General to Thoſe under his Command tended 
to the leſſening of his Authority, and often ended 
in Diſobedience. But what was ſtill worſe, 
he could not live well with Thoſe who were his 
Equals in Birth and Dignity, but looked on them 
with an Eye of Contempt, as if unworthy to ſtand 
in Competition with him. Theſe are the Defects 
which are ſaid to have ſullied all the Virtues and 
Perfections of his Body, as well as Mind; for he 
was handſome and well-fhaped in his Perſon, very 
eloquent, and of a conſummate Prudence not on]; 


in the Adminiſtration of civil Affairs, but in Thoſe 


relating to War. Saluſt ſays, the Soldiers were ill 
affected to him from the beginning, for being 
forced to keep the Field two Winters together, 
One at Cyzicus, and the Other at Amiſus. | 


Ihe following Winters were no leſs diſagreeable, 
for they were Pent either in actual War, or in 


their Tents; for Lucullus, during the whole time of 
his Expeditions, would nor ſuffer his Troops to 
quarter in any City of the Greeks that was an Ally, 
or Confederate. 
This ill Diſpoſition in the Army was aggravated 
by the leading Speech-Makers in the City, who 
invidiouſly accuſed him of prolonging the War, 
purely to gratify his Avarice and Ambition; for 
| YT on. | he 
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he held under his Government and Authority all 
Cilicia, Afia, Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Armenia, and 
the reſt of the Provinces as far as the River Pha- 
s; beſides which he had pillaged the Royal Pa- 
laces of Tigranes, as if he had. been ſent to Plunder 


the Kings, and not ſubdue them. For Theſe, we 


are told, were the very Words of One ofthe Of- 
ficers called Lucius Quintius, at whoſe Inſtance the 
People decreed that Another ſhould be ſent to ſuc- 
ceed Lucullus in the Province, and that the greateſt 
part of his Army ſhould be disbanded. | 
To all Theſe Misfortunes Another was added, of 
a nearer and more dangerous Conſequence, by Pub- 
tins Clodius, a Perſon of the greateſt Inſolence and 
Preſumption. This Man was Brother to Lucullus's 
Wife, a Lady of ſuch notorious Incontinence that 
ſhe was ſhrewdly ſuſpe&ed of Inceſt with her 
own Brother. Clodias was then in the Army, but 
not in that Rank and Authority he thought he 
deſerved. He would fain have been One of the 
Firſt, but his Character was ſuch that Others were 
preferred before him. This Indignity provoked 
him, ſo that he tampered with thoſe Soldiers in the 
Army that had ſerved under Fimbria, and ſtirred 
them up againſt Lucullus, wheedling them with 
fair Words, and flattering Speeches, to which they 
liſtned very greedily, having of old been accu- 
ſtomed to ſuch Treatment. Theſe were the Men 
who at Fimbria's Inſtigations murdered the Conſul 
Flaccus, and choſe Him for their General in his 
room. The ſame Diſpoſitions made them+\run after 
Clodius, and call him the Soldiers Friend, becauſe he 
ſeemed to compaſſionate their Condition, and ſym- 
pathize with them in their Miſeries. Will there be 
no end of theſe Wars, and painful Expeditions? Muff 
their Lives be ſpent in fighting with all Nations, and 
wandering over the Univerſe, without reaping any other 
Fruit of all their Labours, any other Reward for their 
Services, 
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Services, than eternally to convoy the Carriages and 


Camels of Lucullus, laden with golden Goblets ſet with 
Diamonds? Pompey's Soldiers are become Citizens, 


returned long ſince to their Wives and Children, in 


Poſſeſſion of comfortable Eſtabliſhments, which they 
have received not as a Reward for having, like Them, 
hunted Mithridates and Tigranes through inacceſſible 
Deſarts, or for razing and deſtroying the Royal Towns 
and Palaces of Alia, but for having reduced Exiles in 
Spain, and Fugitives in Italy. But if it be our Fate 
zo be in War eternally, ought we not rather to reſerve 
the miſerable Remains of our battered Bodies, and our 


Souls, for ſuch a General, who thinks the Wealth of 


his Army his greateſt Glory? 
Theſe Murmurs and Complaints againſt Lucullus 
corrupted and debauched his Army to ſuch a De- 


gree, that they refuſed to follow him againſt gra- 


nes, and even againſt Mzithridates, who had quitted 


Armenia, and flung himſelf into Pontus, where he 
had already recovered a good part of his Country. 
Under a pretence that the Winter Seaſon was ad- 
vanced they refuſed to March, and fart idle in Gor- 
dyene, expecting every Minute that Pompey, or ſome 


other General, would arrive to ſucceed Lucullus. Bur 


when News came that Mzihridates had defeated 
Fabius, and that he was upon full March againſt 
Sornatius and Triarius, then they were ſeized with 
Shame and Confuſion, and deſired Lucullus to lead 


them where-ever he pleaſed. Triarius, informed that 


Lacullus was approaching, had the fooliſh Ambition 
to prevent his Arrival, and deny him the Glory of 


a Victory, which he thought he had infallibly in 
his own Hands, but he was moſt ſhamefully beaten; 


for it is ſaid there fell above ſeven thouſand of the 
Romans, among whom were a hundred and fifty 
Centurions, four and twenty Tribunes, and that the 
Camp it ſelf was taken. Lucullus came up ſoon after, 
very luckily for Triarius, for he ſecreted him m 
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The LIFE of 
the Reſentment of the Soldiers, who would haye 
_ diſcharged their Anger upon him. 
_ Mithridates induſtriouſly avoided coming to an 
Engagement with Lucullus till the Arrival of 71. 
granes, who was then on his March with a power- 
ful Army; but Lucullus, in order to prevent their 
Joining, thought it beſt to meet Tigranes, and fight 
him. In his March the mutinous Fimbrians de- 
ſerted their Colours, declaring that they were diſ- 
banded by a Decree of the Senate, and that the 
Command of the Army did not belong to Lucullus, 
who was no longer Governor of the Provinces. 
There was nothing beneath the Dignity of Lucullus, 
which he was not forced to bear, entreating thetn, 
one by one, from Tent to Tenr, going up and 
down dejected and ſorrowful, and ſubmitring to 
ſhake ſome of them by the Hands. Bur they re- 
jected all his Careſſes, and flinging their empty 
Knapſacks at his Feet, they bid him go and fight the 
Enemy alone, ſince He alone was to be the Gainer. At 
length, by the intreaty of the other Soldiers, the 
Fimbrians were prevailed upon, and conſented to 


tarry that Summer under him, upon Condition that 


if during that time no Enemy offered to encounter 


them they might be diſcharged. Lucullus of neceſ- 


ſity was forced to comply with This, or elſe to 


leave the deſerted Province to the Barbarians. He 


kept them indeed with him, but without any Power 
over them: Nor did he lead them out to Battel, be- 
ing contented to have them ſtay with him, tho' he 
then ſaw Cappadocia waſted by Tigranes, and Mi- 
thridates reſuming his former Pride, whom not long 
before he had reported to the Senate to be wholly 
ſubdued, and in no Condition to undertake any 
thing againſt the Romans for the future. Upon this 
Advice the Senate ſent their Deputies into Pontus, 


to regulate Affairs there as of a conquered Kingdom. 


Bur theſe Deputies at their Arrival found Lucullus 
ſo far from being Maſter of Pontus, that he was not 
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fo much as Maſter of Himſelf, but that the Soldiers 


treated him with the utmoſt Deriſion and Contempt. 
Their Inſolence was arrived to ſuch a pitch, that 
towards the End of the Summer they ꝑut on their 
Armour, drew their Swords, defied their Enemies, 
who were then out of reach, and with loud Shouts 
and mock Skirmiſhes marched out of the Camp, 
declaring that rhe time they had promiſed to re- 
main with Lucullus was expired. 5 

Pompey alſo wrote to Others in the Army, requi- 
ring them to join Him, for He had been declared 
General in the War againſt Tigranes and Mithri- 
dates by the factious Cabals of the Tribunes, and 
Favour of the People. At the ſame time it ap- 
peared to the Senate, and all unprejudiced Perſons, 
that they were doing Lucullus a manifeſt Injuſtice, 


for they were not ſending him Succeſſors to finiſh 


the War, but rob Him of his Triumph; and did 
not ſo much force him to give up the Command 
of the Armies to Others, as reſign to them the 
Honour and Reputation he had ſo juſtly merited. 

This Injuſtice ſtill appeared more barefaced to 
Thoſe who were upon the Spot; for Lucullus re- 
mained no longer Maſter of Rewards or Puniſh- 
ments. Pompey would not ſuffer any Applications 
to be made to Him, nor Notice to be taken of 
any Orders, . or Regulations, he ſhould make in 
Conjunction with the ten Deputies that had been 
ſent ro him by the Senate. He prohibired it by 
publick Edicts, and was ſure to be obeyed, being 
at the Head of ſo formidable an Army. 

However, their Friends on both Sides endea- 
voured to bring them to a Meeting, and they ac- 
cordingly had an Interview at an obſcure Village 
in Galatia. At firſt they accoſted each other with 
great Civility and Addreſs, and murually congra- 
tulated each other upon their great and glorious 
Atchievements. Lucullus was firſt in Years, but 
Pompey in Dignity, for he had commanded —_— 
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and received the Honour of two Triumphs. Both 
had their Rods adorned with Laurel carried before 
them, in token of their Victories. But Pompey 


having in his March paſſed thorough ſeveral dry 


and deſart Countries, the Laurels round his Rods 


were grown faint and withered, which when Lu- 
cullus's Lictors obſerved they gave them Some of 


Theirs which were freſh and blooming, which the 
Friends of Pompey looked upon as a favourable 
Omen. And in truth the glorious Actions of Lu- 
cullus gave a great Luſtre to this Expedition of 
Pompey. Their Converſation did not conclude 
with the ſame Friendſhip it had opened. They 
could agree upon nothing, ſo that inſtead of being 
better Friends they parted more diſſatisfied than 
ever. 


Pompey repealed all the Ordinances of Lucullus, 


and commanded his Army from him, leaving him 


no more than fixteen hundred Men to attend his 
Triumph, and even They followed him with an 
unwilling Mind. So unqualified was Lucullus, or 
ſo unhappy in the Want of That which is reckon- 
ed the chief and moſt eſſential Talent in a Ge- 
neral, the Knack of rendering himſelf amiable to 
the Soldiers; a Talent fo conſiderable, that could 
he have joined it to his other excellent Qualities, 


his Courage, Vigilance, Wiſdom, and Juſtice, in- 


ſtead of the Euphrates, the Hyrcanian Sea, or rather 
the utmoſt Limits of the Earth, had been the Boun- 
daries of the Roman Empire. For all other Na- 


tions had been already ſubdued by Tigranes; and 


the Power of the Parthians was neither ſo great 
in Lucullus's time, as it proved afterwards in That 
of Craſſus, nor ſo well united; but on the contra- 
ry ſo divided by Diſſentions at home, and ſo bro- 
ken in the Wars with their Neighbours, that they 
were not able to make Head againſt the Arme- 
nians, who daily inſulted them. For this Reaſon 
Lucullus ſeems to Me to have done more Harm 

do 


LUCULLUS : 
to his Country by Others, than Good to it by 
Himſelf. For the Trophies planted by Him in 


Armenia, ſo near the Parthians, the Conqueſt of* 


Tigranocerta and Niſibis, the immenſe Riches of 
theſe two famous Cities, which were conveyed to 
Rome, and the Crown of Tigranes expoſed as æ 
Caprive in the Triumph, ſo ſtrongly excited Craſ- 


ſus's Covetouſneſs, and made him fo blindly fond 


of an eaſtern Expedition, as if the Barbarians were 
made up of Gold, and were a Prey ready for the 
firſt Comer. Bur falling Himſelf ſoon after a Prey 
to the Parthian Arrows, he made it appear by his 
Defeat that the Advantages gained by Lucullus in 
that War, were entirely owing to his great Cou- 
rage and Prudence, and by no means to the Ig- 
norance, Cowardice, and Effeminacy of the Bar- 
barians. But of This we ſhall have Occaſion to 
ſay more in another Place. 

Lucullus, upon his return to Rome, found his 
Brother Marcus accuſed by C. Memmius, for what 
he did when Treaſurer, by the Command of $y/- 
la; but He being acquitted, Memmius changed the 
Scene, and animated the People againſt Lucullus 


- Himſelf, and perſuaded them ro deny him a Tri- 


umph, upon a Pretence that he had diverted to his 
own private Uſe much of the Treaſure that belong- 
ed to the Publick, and had prolonged the War out 


of ſelfiſh Views ro his own Intereſt. 


By this means Lucullus was in a fair way of lo- 


ſing his Triumph; but the chief and moſt powerful 


Men in the City mixing themſelves among the 
Tribes, gained ſo much upon the People, partly 
by their Prayers and Intreaties, and partly by Bu- 
ſtle and Oppoſition, that at laſt it was with much 

Difficulty accorded. | | 
This Triumph was not, as ſome Others had been, 
pompous and tireſome by a long March and vaſt 
Train of Spoils carryed in it, but was noted _— 
| or 
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for a great Quantity of all forts of Armour, and 


a Number of warlike Machines, which made a 


very agreeable Shew from the Singularity of ir, 
and were placed in the Flaminian Circus. Some 
Horſe compleatly armed marched in the Cavalcade, 
and ten Chariots armed with Scythes. 'Theſe were 
followed by ſixty of the King's Friends and Offi- 
cers; and after Them were drawn a hundred and 
ten Gallies, having their Beaks of Braſs. Then 


followed a Statue of Mithridates fix Foot high, 


All of maſſy Gold, with a Head-picce covered 
with precious Stones. Next appeared twenty Pa- 
geants covered with Silver Veſſels, and two and 
thirty Others covered in-like Manner with Veſſels 
of Gold, Armour of the ſame Metal, and golden 
Coin. Theſe Pageants were carryed by Men who 
bore them on their Shoulders. In the Rear came 
eight Mules loaden with Beds of Gold, and fifty 
ſix with Silver Bullion. Then followed a hundred 
and ſeven more with all the Silver Coin, amount- 
ing to no leſs than two Millions ſeven hundred 
thouſand Drachmas. The Whole was cloſed with 


Regiſter Tables, wherein was contained an Ac- 


count of the Sums furniſhed by Lucullus to Pom- 
pey in the War againſt the Pirates, Thoſe he had 
returned to the Treaſurers to be lodged in the 


.  publick Treaſury, and what his Donative to the 


Army amounted to, ar nine hundred and fifty 


Drachmas to each Soldier. The Triumph con- 


cluded with a magnificent Feaſt, wherein he en- 
tertained the whole City, and the Inhabitants of 
the adjacent Villages. | 

Having divorced Clodia for her Incontinency, and 
other Vices, he eſpouſed Servilia the Sifter of Cato; 
but this Marriage proved no better than the For- 
mer; for of all Clodia's Vices, Servilia was a Stran- 
ger but to One, which was her inceſtuous Com- 
merce with her Brothers. In all things eiſe ſhe 
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was as debauched and profligate as Clodia. He for 
ſome time bore with her out of Reſpe& to Care, 
but was forced at laſt to diſmiſs her. 

The Senate had built their Hopes on Lucullus as 
on a Perſon who would be a Counterpoiſe againſt 
Pompey's Tyranny, and be a Support to the Nobi» 
lity, the rather becauſe he had acquired much Glo- 
ry, Credit, and Authority by his great Employ- 
ments and Services. But he deceived their Ex- 

ctations, for he retired from Buſineſs, and refu- 

ed to have any ſhare in the Government, either 
becauſe he found it in a languiſhing, and almoſt ir- 
recoverable Condition, or, as Others lays for that 
he was grown weary of Action and Labours, 
which had not ſucceeded under him; and havin 

had his fill of Honour and Glory, he had a — 
to ſpend the Remainder of his Days in Repoſe and 


Tranquility. Herein they highly commend him, 


and looked on this Step as a Token of great Pru- 
dence, in that he did not follow the Example of 
Marius, who after his Victories over the Cimbri, 
and ſo many proſperous Atchievements, was not ſa- 
tisfied to enjoy the Honour attending them, and 
be held in Admiration by his Citizens, bur thro? 
an inſatiable Thirſt of Dominion and Power, en- 
tered the Lifts in his Age againſt Thoſe who had 
Youth on their ſide, contended with them for 
Preheminency, and ſo drew on Himſelf a Neceſ- 
ſity of committing many great Crimes, and of en- 
during ſtill Greater. Better had it been, ſay They, 
for Cicero, if after he had preſerved Rome from 
the Conſpiracy of Catiline, he had known when to 
give over, and retired. And Scipio would not have 
ended his days ſo unhappily, if when he had added the 
Conqueſt of Numantia to That of Carthage, he had 
known how to be contented, For, add they, (1) there 

| is 


_ (1) Age is not to be the Rule | Body, and the Vigour of the Mind; 
in this Caſe, but the Strength of j for old Men are fitter for publick 


Affair. 
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is a time in Life when Men ought to retire from 
the Stage of publick Affairs, and like antiquated Wreſt- 
lers reſign the Ring to the more Robuſt and Vigo- 
YOHsS. a 5 3 


Notwithſtanding This, Craſſus and Pompey laugh- 


ed at Lucullus when they ſaw him thus unbend 


himſelf, and ſink into Wantonneſs and Luxury, 
as if that ſort of Life was as unbecoming a Man 
of his Years, as the Adminiſtration of the Govern- 
ment, and the Command of Armies. It is true, 
in Lacullus's Life, (1) as in the old Comedy, we 
meet with Policy and Action in the beginning; 
and good Eating and Drinking in the end: And 
indeed ſcarce any thing but Feaſtings, and Revel- 
lings, and Sports. Among which I count his 
Stately Buildings, Portico's and Baths; but above 
all, his Pictures and Carvings, (2) with thoſe other 

Maſter» 


Affairs, if their Judgment remains | and partly comical, where was to 
found and clear, becauſe the Ex- | be ſeen on one fide the wonder- 
perience They have had in the] ful Adventure of ſome celebrated 
World is an inexhauſtible Fund | Hero, and on the Other the di- 
upon Caſes of Emergency. This| verting Humours of Silenus and 
was well underftood by Homer; the Satyrs; as for Example, in the 
for Neſtor, though an old Man, | Cyclops of Euripides, which is the 
was more ſerviceable to Agamem- only Piece of Satyre remaining of 
non than They who were much] the Ancients. | 
younger; whereforethar Prince did (2) Plutarch juſtly condemns as 
not wiſh for ten Ajax s, or ten a childiſh Curioſity that prodigi- 
Diomedes, but ten Neſtors. Plu-] ous Heap of Rarities, which Lu- 
tarch was not of the Opinion of | callus had collected with ſo much 
Thoſe whom he has introduced, | Pains and Expence. And herein 
ſpeaking in this Place. He has] be is of the fame Sentiments with 
written a Treatiſe on Purpoſe to] Epictetus, who has left us this fine 
ſhew that a good Man ought to Leſſon: Ds not be curious in adorn- 
crown the Labours of Youth with | ing thy Houſe with fine Paintings, 
Thoſe of Age, and die in the ho- Su, labour rather to beautify it 
nourable Exerciſe of ſerving his | with Wiſdom and Temperance. Pi- 
Country, whether in the Field, Aures are no better than Impoſtures 
or Cabinet. that deceive the Eye; whereas, 
(1) Plutarch ſpeaks here of thoſe] #i/dom is an Ornament real, laſt- 
Satyrical Pieces, which were aſing. and ſubſtantial. This is 2 
diverting Mediy, partly tragical ] Truth not ro be * 
| e Wiſdom 
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profitable, and Princes eſpecially Philoſopher, good 
| are not to be blamed if they make Ga wo Cicero 
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Maſter· pieces which he collected at a prodigious 


Expence, profuſely ſquandering away upon ſuch tri- 


fling Curioſities the immenſe Treaſures he had 
been ſo long acquiring in his more active and la- 
borious Occupations. Even in theſe days, when 
Luxury is thought to be in its Meridian, the Gar- 
dens of Lucullus are eſteemed equal in Beauty and 
Expence with Thoſe of the moſt potent Princes. 
Wherefore (1) Tubero the Stoick, when he beheld 
his Buildings near Naples, where he bored Hills 


thorough, and ſuſpended them upon Arches, brought 


in the Sea for Moats and Fiſh-pords round his 


Houſe, and built Pleaſure-houſes in the Waters, 


called him (2) Terres in a Comm. Beſides Theſe, he 
had Houſes of Pleaſure built near Tuſculum, adorn- 
ed with capacious Galleries, Salons open. on every 
fide for the Benefit of the Proſpect, . commodious 
Apartments, and airy Walks. When Pompey went 
Wiſdom is certainly 1 Roe to. afield 
RE ne 
ever, we are not to puſh This too] their Palaces, as to neglect Them- 


far; for this Curioſity, for which | ſelves. 


Lucullus is condemned by Pia.“ (1) ©. Zlins Tubero, Grandſon 


ztarch, may be both, laudable and | of Lucius Paulus, He was a DX 
yer, and 
peaks ad- 
a Collection of the maſt excellent] vantagiouſly of him in bis Brutus, 
Performances of the moſt celebra-| where he faith, that the Rough 
ted Maſters, as Ornaments for their] neſs of his Style was anſwerable 
Cabinets, and Inſtances of their] to the Auſterity of his Life; it 


good Taſte, and for the Encou-| is not therefore tobe wondered at 


ragement of Art and Ingenuity. if ſuch a Man was ſurprizzd aud 
If it was not for this Tafte bat] offended at this Magnificence in 
would become of the Sciences? Lucullus. 


We ſhould fink ioto Barbariſm.] (2) This aims particularly at 


The only thing to be defired of | the Mountains, which Lucullus bo- 
them is, that they keep their Cu] red thorough, and the Vaults un- 
rioſity within Bounds, that they | der them; for Xerxes had in like 
reject every thing that is licen-| manner bored thorough Mount 
tious, all thoſe Objects of De-] Athos to let the Waters in, and 


bauch from whence Corruption | make a Paſſage for his Shipping | 


continually  paſſeth through the) Herod. Lib. 7. 
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. Cranes and Storks, and that I do not 
bey; how to change my Habitation with the Seaſon ? 


and when he ſaid a hure world be , 
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one day thither pay: him a: Vid, he blamed him 
for being at fuck Pains ro: make his. Houſe ſo: de- 
licious in the Summer, and at the fame time un- 
inhabitable in the Winter; to which Lucullus re- 
plied, Da You thin I am leſs: provident than the 
know; at well a 


When one of the Preætors, who was at great” 
Caſt and Pains to exhibit ſome magnificent En- 
tertdihment to the People, deſirod to borrow of 
him ſome. Purple Han 
Ins: told him he would inquire: ar home, add if he 
had: Any they ſhould: — Fhe next 
day he asked him how many he had Occaſion for, 
cient's Ve- 

ry-well; ſaid he, you hay ſend for rus; hundred if 
yum uiant them. (1) Pllis made the Poet Horace lay ir 
down as a certain Maxim; hat That was & poor Houſe 
which had not more unneceſſary Furniture in it than 
ide Maſter knew, and "which might be loft without 
beiug 7 ed, than That which was in Sight and con · 
ant Uſe. 
p There was likewiſe: (2). an inſolemt Oſtentation 
of Wealth in his daily Repaſts, at which his Beds 
were not. only ſpread with. the richeſt Purple Car- 
2 his eee ſer out with Flate, adorned 


\ he ba not on no manner of 
1 * of wh ch alfo lie ought 


rug | Words, Ci 2, AN- 
„O rds regni to be ignorant. 

for this Saying of Horace, that] (2) The Ex reſfion is very re- 
That is a poor Honſe, is net the markable j in Plutarch; One Word 
true Sentiment of the Poet, but] in it is exceeding  bpnificant, 
a Conſequence, or Concluſion | veþ7Av7a oc) fy r H, His 
drawn from this Hiſtory of Lu- Reps s were the Repoſts of a Man 
cullus, to make it appear how | newly become rich; that is to ſay 


5 for the Stage, Lucul- 


ridiculous it is for a Man to de- ful of Luxur» and Vanity, for 


fire to be rich, and to build his 
Happineſs upon Riches, . ſince to 
be ſo indeed he muſt have an in- 


thoſe are the Vices of Such as are 
grown rich on a ſudden, of which 
dre meet with many notable Ex- 


finite Number of Things, of which 


amples. RE 
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ib provi i Bee Sto! nes, his Tables ſerved in Gold, 
2555 


= 175 Muſick attending to enxertain 
Him whillt he hop eating; but 1785 roviſions like- 
we were. all of the moſt EXqui Kinds; which 
could not but raiſe the Admiration of Thoſe who 
re eh eno Bo. judge dge of a Man's Happineſs 

ſuch, yai ug flui ies. apo this 877 
: 77 wy d eto iyſician in a fit 
of Sic 


i a plau Jed. The Phylici- 
an had — hn ghly app . or his Dinner, and 


when the 
bad no where in the Summer 1 ont of Lucullus“? 
72 10 where they Were fea or the Shins of his 
in 7 70 1 5 throughout the Tear Pompey 
wou 10 not luffe 111 55 to ft 5p one from thence 
aid to 1 555 Loe be 4 Goa 
Man T7 for, the 2257 Palate; of Lucullus? At the 
ſame time he ordered einen elſe, eaſièr to be 
cons at, to be got pea for him. 
hough - Cato was his riend and Brothet-in. 
Law, yet he was ſo offended at his Expence and 


Luxury, that when a young Man had one day been 


making. a Tong. impertinent Speech in the Senate 
in Commendation of Frugality and Temperance 
Cato, no longer. able to 7 57 him, ſtood up, an 


fad, Wilt thou never leave off Tut Thou 9 


art as rich as Craſſus, liveſt like Lucullus, and yet 
muſt be ſpeaking like Cato? Some Authors aſcribe 
This to Another, and not to Cato. It is plain 
from the many Sayings Lucullus has left behind 
him, that he not only took a Pleaſure, but glo- 
ried in that way of living. For he feaſted — 
Greets upon their firſt Arrival at Rome, for ſeve- 
ral days together; and when They, who had been 


accuſtomed to the Temperance and Simplicity of 
their own Country, and were unwilling to preſs 


too much upon fo generous a Landlord, refuſed to 


came any more by reaſon of the prodigious Ex- 
GED: pence 


ervants faid, 55 it was A. Bird 10 be | 
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pence they put him to; Lucullus told them with 
a Smile, 7t is trut, my Friends, of all this vaſt Ex- 
pence a ſiall port is for Tour Sakes, dus the geanet 
Es “ CH Hr 0 
Once, when he ſupped 


» 
. * 


| lone, therebeing nly one 
Table, and that but moderately furniſhed, he cal- 
led his Steward and reproved him for it; and when 


the Steward ſaid in his own Juſtification, that 


fince no Company was invited, he thoughr there 
had been no Occaſion for a great Entertainment: 
What, ſaid he, did you not know that Lucullus was 
this Night to ſup with Lucullus? © 
He grew ſo notorious for his Luxury and Ex- 
pence, that he became the Town-Talk ; where- 
fore Cicero and Pompey ſeeing him one day ſaun- 
tering up and down in the Forum, went and join- 
ed him. Cicero was One of his moſt intimate 
Friends; and though Pompey and He had been at 
Variance abour the Command in the Army, yet 
They lived well enough together, fo as to con- 
verſe and ſee one another. Cicero, after he had ſa- 
luted him, asked him, I he would let them ſup with 
bim? With all my Heart, replied Lucullus, and preſ- 
ſed them to name the day. This very day, ſaid 
Cicero, we will go home with you, provided you give 
us no more than your own Supper. Lucullus at firft 
would have evaded it, telling them that they 


would be ſorrily entertained, and defiring them to 


put it off till ro-morrow, which they refuſed. 
They would not ſo much as let him ſpeak to any 
of his Servants, for fear he ſhould give Orders to 
have Something added. With much ado they at- 
lowed him to tell one of them in their Hearing 
that he would ſup in the Apollo, which was the 
Name- of One of the beſt Rooms in his Houſe, 
and by that means he was too cunning for them. 
For every Room had its ſtated Expence, its own 
Bill of Fare, and particular Furniture; ſo that when 

”} | the 


.. ͤ _ 
the Servants were once told in what Room he 
would ſup, hey immediately knew what rhe Sup- 
per was to coſt, and how and in what. manner 
every thing was to be prepared and regulated; His 
Suppers in the Apollo were ſtated at fifty thouſand 
Drachmas, and That was the Sum laid out in that 
day's Entertainment, inſomuch that Pompey was ſur- 
prized not only at the Expence, but the ſhortneſs 
of time wherein it was prepared. (1) Thus Lucul- 
lus uſed his Riches, as Riches truly captive and 
barbarous. © - : wh 5 

Ic is true he was at another Expence more rea- 


ſonable, and highly worthy of him. For he boughr 
up, and made a Collection of a great Number of 


the beſt and moſt yaluable Books then in being, 
of which he compoſed an excellent Library; and 
the uſe he made of it was till more laudable and 


worthy, than the Purchaſe; for this Library was 


open to All that came, and "7 one had Acceſs 
to the Walks, Galleries, and Cabinets belonging 
to it. The Greeks that were then at Rome, ne- 


plcQing all other Affairs, reſorted to it as to the 


eſidence of the Muſes, and ſpent whole days to- 


gether in learned Diſcourſes and Diſputations. Lu- 
cullus Himſelf would often walk and confer with 
thoſe learned Men in his Galleries. He would like- 


wiſe adviſe and aſſiſt them in the Management of 


their Affairs, when they deſired it of him; ſo that 


his Houſe might be truly called the Sanctuary and 


Prytaneum of Greece, Whither all the Greeks, that 


were at Rome, reſorted. 


(1) This Reflection is very ſame time it carries with it a Se- 
beautiful, and full of good Senſe.] crer Reproach, intimating that 
As much as if he bad ſaid La- that oſtentatious Magnificence, 
cullus expoſed his Wealth, and | thoſe prodigious Superfluities were 
made a Shew of it as they do of | the only Fruits Lucullus received 
the Spoils of a vanquiſhed Ene- | of his Victories over Mithridates 
my in their Triumphs. At the | 


and Tigranes, 
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He had a 8 * Value and Eſteem for Philoſo- 
, o none of the 


phy in general, being an Enemy to nor 

Sects into which it was divided; but his particu 

lar Attachment was to the Academy, not to Thar 
. | k 


+ 


which was called the New Academy, though th 
Writings of Carneades, as they were explained by 
Philo, had brought it much in Vogue, but the ol 
One then taught, and maintained in the School of 


Friendſhip of that learned Man with great Zea 
and Aſſiduity; be entertained him in his own 
Houſe, and ſer him up in Oppoſition to Phiſe's 
Auditors, among Whom was Cicero, (1) who had 
written a very fine Treatiſe againſt the Old Acade- 
my, wherein he made Lucullus maintain the Opi- 
nion of that Sect; which aſſerts, that there are 
Things of which Man may arrive at a certain 
Knowledge, and he Himſelf maintained the con- 
trary Opinion which was that of the New Acade- 
my, who held that Man could at the beſt but doubt. 
This Book is called Lucullus; for there was, as 
I obſerved before, a great Intimacy and Friendſhip 
between them, Both thinking the ſame way in 
reſpe& to the Government. For Lucullus bad not 


Antiochus the Aſcalonite. Lucullus had courted 1 


abſolutely retired from publick Affairs, but had 


7 


only reſigned to Craſſus and Cato that Diſpute and 
Conteſt berween them, which ſhould be 5 44 
teſt Man, and bear the greateſt Sway, as an Am- 
bition not only dangerous in itſelf, but hat would 
firſt or laſt lay a Man under a Neceſſity Iv: act- 


(1) It is the fourth Book of Doctrine of the New Academy, 


his Academick Queſtions, to which | which ties us down to an invin- 
he gave the Name of Lucullus. cible Ignorance. and maintains that 
This Opinion of the Old Acade-| We can but doubt. Now if This 
my, that there are things, of | Doctrine of Theirs be true, we 
which Man may arrive at a cer- are come at leaſt to the perfect 
tain Knowledge, is very true; and] Knowledge of one Truth, which 
in my Opinion there is nothing | deſtroys their own Prigciple. 

debaſes Humanity ſo mych as the | | 


ing 


ren 
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LUCULLUS _ 
ing or ſuffering much Inſolence and Indignity. 
When Lucullus had refuſed to place himſelf ar che 
Head of the Senate; They who grew jealous of 
Pompey s Power, joined themſelves with Graffhs and 
Cato. In the mean time Lucullus continued to go 
to the: Aſſemblies of che People, when he could 
ſerve any of his Friends by it, and to the Senate 
when he could be of uſe in defeating any of Pom- 
pey's pernicious Projects, and ourbing his Ambi- 
tion. He cauſed all the Edicts he had publiſhed 
after he had reduced the two Kings to be revo- 
ked, and joined with Cato in preventing a Law 
he had propoſed for the Diviſion of Lands to the 
Pompey thinking himſelf ill uſed, joined in Friend- 
ſhip, or rather in a Conſpiracy, with Craſſus and 
Ceſar ; by their Means and Aſſiſtance he filled the 
City with armed Men, and got his Decrees eſta- 
bliſhed by Force, having firſt driven Lucullus and 
Cato out of the Aſſembly, . 
When Pompey's Party found theſe Proceedings 
highly reſented by the Nobility, they ſuborned 
one Vectius, pretending they apprehended him in 
a Deſign againſt Pompey's Life. Vedtius being ex- 
amined in the Senate, without any mention of: Lu- 
cullus, named Others, but in an Aſſembly of the 
People accuſed Lucullus by Name, as the Perſon 


.. Who had ſuborned him to murder Pompey. "There 


was not a Man in Rome gave Credit to this Depo- 


lition, but it was vifible to all the World that 


the Fellow was an abandoned Wretch, and that 
he had been hired for an Evidence. In This they 
were thoroughly confirmed a few days after, When 
the Corps of this Informer was found lying at the 
Priſon Door. It was given out indeed that he had 
laid violent Hands on Himſelf; but the Marks of 
the Cord with which they had ſtrangled him, and 
of the Blows they gave him, plainly demonſtrated 

e * C0 4 that 
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that the very Perſons by whom he was firſt em- 
ployed were his Murderers. This tragical Adven- 
ture alienated; Lucullus more than ever from pub- 
lick Affairs; but when they had baniſhed Cicero, 


and, as it were, confined- Cato to Cyprus, then he 


retired for good and all. It is ſaid that ſome time 


before his death he grew mopiſh and ſtupid, Age 


having by degrees impaired his Intellects. But 


Cornolius Nepos denies that his Mind was weakened 


either by Age, or Sickneſs, but by a Doſe given 
him by one of his Freemen, called Calliſthenes, who. 
gave it him not with an ill Intention, (1) but in 
2 Belief that it was of ſuch a Quality as to make 


his Maſter more doatingly fond of him; bur it 


had a quite contrary effect, for it ſo intoxicated 
and diſabled him, that for ſome Years before he 


died his Brother had the ordering of his Affairs. 


Notwithſtanding which, when he came to die, the 
People were as much afflicted at his. Death, as if 


he had faln in the full Tide of his Proſperities, 


and in the Height of all his Glory. They flock- 
ed in Growds to his Funeral, and as ſome young 


Gentlemen of the firſt Quality in Rome were bear- 


ing the Corps into the Forum, they were by all 
means for having him interred in the Campus Mar- 
ius, where they had buried Syla; but as That 


was a Thing that had been never thought on, and 
no Proviſion was made for ſuch Oblequies, his 


(1) As there were an infinite, Theſe were called uin: and 
Number of Sorcerers in thoſe | this Opinion, no leſs miſchievous 


times of Darkneſs, they had poſ- 


ſeſſed the World with a Belief 


that they knew how to com- 
poſe Daugbts, which could kindle 
Love in the Perſon who drank 
of them, which Draughts were for 
that Reaſon called pja7pa, Phil- 
ters; and that they could likewiſe 
compoſe. Others that would in- 
fuſe Hate and Averſion into Thoſe 
to whom they were given, and 


— 2 
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dern Examples, 


than it is filly and ridiculous, is 
entertained even to this day by 
People of weak Underſtandings. 


The Effect of theſe Doſes bas 


ever been either the Death of 


Thoſe to whom they have been 
given, or a Deprivation of their 


Intellects. Lucullus, and after 
Him Propertius, fell Victims to it, 
to whom may be added ſome mo- 


Brother 


LUCULLUS. 


Brother ſo prevailed upon them with his Prayers and 
Intreaties, that they at laſt conſented to have him 
buried at his Country-Seat at Tuſculum, where e- 
very Thing was provided, and a Tomb prepared 
for him. He did not long ſurvive him; but as 
he had followed him cloſe in the Courſe of Age,; 
and the Attainment of Honours; ſo likewiſe did 
he in the laſt Article of Life, ſoon following him 
to his Grave, and leaving behind him the Character 
of a moſt affectionate Brother. 


Tbe Compariſon of Lucullus with Cimon. 


TH E good Fortune of Lucullus appears in no- 
thing more conſpicuous than in the Time 
wherein he died.. He cloſed his Eyes before they 
had been Witneſſes to thoſe great Revolutions 
with which Fate was then big, and which the Ci» 
vil Wars produced ſoon after. He died in his Ci- 
ty, languiſhing indeed, and ſhaken with Seditions, 
but ftill free and independent. And in This more 
than any, thing elſe does he reſemble Cimon. For 
He died likewiſe whilſt the Greeks were in a com- 
poſed State, at Unity among themſelves, and in a 
flouriſhing Condition. But there is this Difference 
between them: Cimon died in his Camp, and in 
the full Authority of General. He had not been 
deprived of his Charge, nor was he for _ 
ſon grown out of humour, or weary of the War, 
propeſing no other End or Reward for all his 
Toils, Expeditions, and Atchievements, than De- 
bauch and Luxury, like the Poet Orpheus, (1) whom 


Plato | 


(1) I have no where met with j ſuch an Opinion, which that Phi- 


that Paſſage in Plato, where he loſopber attributes not to Orpheus, 
laughs at Orpheus for maintaining but Muſaus, I ſhall here —_ 
| or MANN that, 


109 
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Tbe Compariſon” of 
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Plato ridieules fon maintaining that the Reward pre- 
pared below for Thoſe who led a uirtuous Life in this 


World was a perpetual 


* 


It muſt be con- 


feſſed that Tranquillity and Repoſe, Study, and the 
reading of good Books, which jolns Plextare with 


who has been b 
and retire from the civil 
2 delightful Amuſement, 


Contemplation and Inſtruction, are for an old Man, 
by Age obliged to quit the Field, 


Adminiſtration,” not only 
but a proper and ſuitable 


Conſolation. But to make Pleaſure the ſole and 


ultimate Point of all his 


brave Exploits, and after 


. fo ny victorious Expeditions, and the Command 


of ſuc 
time in celebrating the 


that Paſſage, ſach as We find it 
in the ſecond Rook of his Re- 
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invincible Armies, for a Man to ſpend his 


Feſtivals: of Venus, and 


it, I rather think that his Words 
oyght otherwiſe to be explained, 
and that when he faith, W] 2 
＋ Opp, be does not mean Or- 
phens Himſelf, but Thoſe who 
had been bred up in his School, 
that is Muſæus, and his Son; for 
it is ſaid that Muſæus and Eu- 
molpus were the Diſciples of Or- 
pheus. However it be, it is cer- 
tain that this eternal Drunkenneſs 
which Muſeus and his Son pro- 
miſe to Thoſe who lead a vir- 


Son promiſe to juſt Men ſtill greater { taous Life, is as extravagant and 


Happmefs, which the Gods have 
lad up in Store far them ; for ha- 
ving by their Lectures and Diſcour- 
fes ——— them down to the in- 
Fernal Regions, prepared a Banquet 
of the Saints, placed 9 at 


ridicylous as the Reward Mabo- 
met has found out for his Fol- 
lowers, But poſſibly Plato may 
have peſſed too haſty a Judgment 
thoſe two\, Philoſophers, 
whoſe Expreſſion may be under- 


ie Table, and crowned them with} ſtood in a better Senſe, and by 


Chaplets, they make them paſs their 
time in perpetual Drunkenneſe,  con- 
ceiving that the Virtuous cannot be 
better rewarded than in a State 
Debauch. which is to laſt without 
Intermiſſun to all Eternty, Did 
Plutarch quote this Paſſage by his 


the Word Drunkenneſs they might 
mean 2 Life of all forts of Spi- 
ritual Enjoy ments and Delights; 


of for ſo the Word is ſometimes un- 


.derſtood, as the Reader may find 
articularly in ſome Places in the 


Memory only? I cannot believe 


falms of David, 


wallow 


Lucullus 223th Cimon. 
wallow in. Wer era 200, 8 en This is ſo 
far b 918 0 the Nis ity of 1 SONS» ſo * 
becoming One who fers g for Fn Fol by Ga 
WON Bt it is fl t only for ſuch as have a 

rhemlelves to the Principles of Epicurus. But 


at Which is t 
Thos his Youth was looſe and. Nes 5 t 
Ge Wk 5 (1) N He is chielly 


be commended nges far che better, 190 
That | is cer ring the pelt! iſpolition where Vice 
grows We infirm by de res, and Virtue 


athers Streng = and flouriſherh. 
8 They AI rich alike, bur did not make 


a like Uſe of their Riches; (2) for we are not to 
compare Lucullys's Buildings at Naples, his fine 
Galleries and Proſpects, all which were erected 
out of the Spoils I from the Barbarians, with 
the Wall Cimon capes to be built at his own Ex- 


pence an the South I af the Citadel. Nor are 
we tq compare the Table of Lacullus with Thar 
of Ciman; < 


ne was the Table of Coſt zun, Mag- 
nificence, the Other of Charity and 110 pitality. 
Thar of Cimon daily fed all DG Comers with a 


fru 0 Plenty; That of Lucullus regaled only a ſe- 


ompany of wealthy Epicyres with an often- 
tatious Prodigality. It may indeed be ſaid that the 
different Circumſtances of the Times only might 


ereate this Difference between them. For who 
can tell but that Cimon if he had lived to be old, 
and Age had diſqualified him for all Employments, 


he moſt extraordinary i 18, that 1 


to correct and reclaim / himſelf 


(i i) This | is moſt certain; it — 
a great part of Virtue in a Man 


from his Vices. In This Cimon 
has the Advantage of Lucullus, for 
He turned from Vice to Virtue; 
whereas Lucullus in his old Age 
became vicious. 


for che Benefit of the Publick 
are infinitely more commendable 
than Thoſe we run into to gr- 
tify our own Vanity, And to 
ſpeak the Truth, He that lays out 
a great deal upon Himſelf is not 
to be eſteemed a magnificent Per- 
fon, but He that lays it out for 


(2) The Expences we are at 


the ſake of the Publick. 


Civil 
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"The Compariſon / 
civil and military, might, after all his great A&i- 
N ons and Services, have taken the ſame turn, and 
it plunged himſelf in Wantonneſs and Luxury; eſpe- 
ſl cially conſidering he was naturally addicted to good 
j 


Fellowſhip, and was known'to be of an amorous 
| Conſtitution. (1) For it is certain that great and 
l glorious Actions inſpire the Mind with Pleaſures of a 
f more exalted Kind, and ſtifle the Senſe of all yulgar 
groveling Appetites in the Souls of Thoſe who 
rare naturally ambitious, and engage in the Ma- 
nagement of publick Affairs. (2) So that had Lu- 
| cullus died in the midſt of Action, and whilſt his 
Laurels were freſh upon him, I do not think the 
moſt malicious Detracter would have found a Han- 

dle to charge him with the leaſt Irregularity or In- 
decency. Thus much for their Manners and Be- 
haviour. | EO” 

As for their Military Capacities, it is certain 
they were Both excellent Commanders by Sea as 
well as at Land. But as among Champions, Thoſe 
who have in one and the ſame day carryed the 
Prize in the wreſtling Ring, and all the other 
Points of Exerciſe, are by à peculiar cuſtom pro- 
claimed not under the fimple Title of Conque- 
rors, but under That of wonderful and extraordinary, 


(1) Plutarch gives this Reaſon 
for what he bad advanced before, 


that if Cimon had lived, and like 


Zucullus ſpent the latter part of 
bis Life in an Inactivity and Re- 
ceſs from Buſineſs, He might pro- 
bably have been touched with the 
fame Spirit of Luxury. But as 
he was continually kept warm in 
Action, That guarded him againſt 
it; for a Man that ſucceeds in 
great and glorious Enterprizes is 
paſſeſſed with more exalted Plea- 
ſures. His Spirit is too elevated 
to be captivated with ſuch mean 
Appetites as allute Thoſe only who 


move in a lower Sphere. And 
yet we have ſeen Some aſpiring 
perſons, whoſe Ambition has not 
been Proof againſt the meaneſt ang 


| moſt ignoble Enjoyments. 


(2) It is therefore a great Mis- 
fortune to Lucullus that he did 
not die when he was in that Si- 
tuation, for then he would have 
died without a Blemiſh; whereas 
his Age blackened and diſhonoured 
bis Youth and his Years of Glo- 
ry, Which would have made him 
renowned to all Poſterity. How 
many great Men haye there been 
who lived $00 long? 

| thus 
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Lucullus with Cimon. 413 
thus Cimon who in one day obtained two Crowns 


7 for Greece, the One in a Battel gained by Land, 1 
4 and the Other in a naval Engagement, ſeems to | 
A Me to claim ſome Diſtin&ion and Preference be- il 
0 fore all other Commanders. 15 ü 
1 (1) Lucullus owed his Authority to his Coun- ( 
5 try, whereas Athens owed Hers to Cimon. Lucul- | 
* lus found Rome domineering it over her Allies, and 

£ made uſe of their Forces to extend her Conqueſts; 

9 whereas Cimon found Athens in a ſubaltern State 

8 and dependent Condition; not withſtanding which 

he in time put it in her Power to give the Law 

5 to her Allies, and made her triumph over her Ene- 
e mies, by driving the Perſians out of the Sea, and 
# perſuading the Spartans voluntarily to quit the 

* Command to the Athenians. 75 

— If it be the higheſt Excellence in a General ſo - 
wy to work upon the Soldiers as to render their Obe- | 
0 dience chearful and voluntary, Lucullus was deſpi- | 
= ſed, and Cimon on the other hand always beloyed | 
ſe not only by his own Soldiers, but by Thoſe of 

IC the Confederates. Lucullus was deſerted by his 

ad Own, and Cimon courted even by Strangers; Lu- 

. cullus ſet out at the Head of a fine Army, of 

- which he had the Command, and returned alone, 

J. being forſaken by that very Army; Cimon marched 

"= with Troops, who like Him were ſubject to the 

ing Command of Others, and returned gloriouſly with 

not the ſame Troops, who now commanded Thoſe to 

2 Whom they were before in Subjection, having firſt 

lis- procured to his Country three Things the moſt 

did difficult and moſt conſiderable, Peace with her 

* Enemies, the Command over her Allies, and a 

. good Underſtanding with the Lacedæmonians. 

"ag (i) Ta This Cimon has without I whereas Cimon procured ir to his 

im Contradiction the Advantage over | Country in making her Superior 

ow Lucullus. He received from his | not only to her Enemies, bur even 

cen Country the general Cemmaud, Ito her Allies, | 


Both | 


114 * Copavifin' of 
—_— of them andere the OvetthroWy öf migH- 
Empires, and Boch miſcarried in che Attempt. 
ne purely through the Malighiry 6f Fortune; 

for Death cut Him off at rhe fad of His 1705 
in the full Tide of Succeſs; Whefeas Lucullus 1 

nbt entirely free from Reproach, for having been 
he ſole Cauſe of his own Diſaſters, either for rhat 
e knew not, or did not take cate to apply i 

Remedy te rhe Murmurs and Complaints of the Il 

Army, which at lift broke out into a general Ha- | 

ted and Animofity aphinft him. 
(1) It is true, it may be (aid that This he had 
in common with Cimon, whoſe Citizens raiſed a 
proreſs againſt him, indiffed him, and in the Lad 
baniſhed him by che Decree of Ofraciſm, to the 

End, as Plato ſaith, they might not hear him ſpeak 

for ten Years together. Fof Such as are haturall 

inclined to 47iPocracy are never in any Degree of 
Favour with the People; and as they commonly 

make uſe of Force and Violence, they Wotind 

Thoſe they would cure, like a de Bandage, 

Which indeed is intended to confine and reftore 

a diſlocated Part, and yet is at the fame tinie ve- 

ry painful ro the Patient. Wherefore ir may be 

unjuſt to tax either of them on that Account. _ 
Lucullus carryed his Arms much farther than Ci- 

mon. He was the Firſt, of all the Romans who 

marched an Army over Mount Taurus, and palſed 
the 77gris. He took and burned the royal Biries 
in Afia, Tigranocerta, Cabiri, Sinopt, atid Nifibis, 
under the very Noſes of their Princes. He pe- 

netrated as far as the River Phaſis to the North, 
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(1) But Circumſtances vary the 
Cafe very much between them; 
for it is no extraordinary thing 
for a General, after the many Ser- 
vices rendered io his Country a- 
broad, to find upon his return 
home, where he has no Com- 


mind; where his Commiſſion is | 


of no Force, a powerful Faction 
raiſed apainſt him to his Ruin 3 
but it is very extraordinary for a 


General at the Head of his Army. 
to be deſpiſed by his own Troops, 


and not know how to make him- 
ſelf obeyed by a Remedy fſeaſo- 


nably applyed to their Diſcontents. 
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as far as Maia to tlie Ealt, and by the Aſſiſtance 


of the Kings of the Arabians as far as the Red 


- $42 to rhe Southward, 1 all to the Roman 


Empire, and breaking the Power of thoſe, Monar- 
chies. There was nothing wanting to render his 
Conqueſts and Glory compleat, bur the taking the, 
Kings themſelves Priſoners; but They like wild 
Beaſts fled into inacceſſible Deſatts, and Foreſts 
impenetrable. The Advantage Lucullus has over. 
Cimon in this Particular is evident from This, 
that the Perſians, as if the Advantages Siaine 


over them by Cimon had been of little Moment. 
ſoon recovered themſelves, noſed the Grecians, and 
defeated their Army in Ægypt; whereas Tigranes 
and Mithridates were able to make no Figure, or 
perform any thing, conſiderable after the Victorips 
obtained over them by Lucullus. Inſtead of which, 
Mithridates, exhauſted and diſabled by the prece- 
ding Engagements, had net the Heart ſo much 
as once to look Pompey in the Face; but placing; 
his Safety in his Flight, he made with all the 
Speed he could to the Boſphorus, where he died; 
and Tigranes, naked and unarmed, in a ſuppliant 


manner embraced Pompey's Knees, and taking his 


Crown from his Head, laid it at his Feet, com- 
plimenting that Gengral with Ornaments which 
were no longer his On, for they belonged ro 
the Triumph of Lucullus; and when Pompey re- 


turned it to him, he received it with great To- 


ens of Satisfaction, confeſſing by this Behaviour, 
that he had before been deprived of it. He there- 
fore, like a Wreſtler, is eſteemed the greateſt Cap- 
tain who leaves his Adverſary broken, and in a 
manner ready conquered to his Succeſſor's Hands. 
Now Cimon at his Arrival found the King's Power 
extreamly enfeebled, and the Haughrineſs of the 
Perſians abated by the many Loſſes they had ſuf- 
tained, and the Flights to which they had been 
forced by Themiſtocles, Pauſanias, aud Leot ä 
EY | - 
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3 The Compariſon, Sc. 
that he met with an caſy Conqueſt over the . 
Bodies of Thoſe whoſe. Minds were broken and 

diſpixited to his Hands. W hereas Lacullus had to deal 
with a Prince, who had never met with any Check 
or Repulſe, but had come off victorious in many 
important Actions, and whoſe Mind conſequently | 
Was elevated, and his Courage augmented by a Fae 
TVT oo oo. EE: 
(i) As to the Number of the Enemies, there is 
no Compariſon between Thoſe who were armed a- 
gainſt Lucullus, and, Thoſe ſubdued by Cimon. 80 
that upon the Whole it is no eaſy Matter to deter- 
mine between them, and declare which of theſe _ 
two Men was the Greateſt; for the Gods them- 
ſelves were equally favourable to them Both, in di- 
recting the One whar he was to do, and warning the 
Other what he was to avoid. Wherefore it may 
be ſaid that They have given in their Teſtimony in 
Favour of Both, 'declaring .them Both ro be good 
Men, and that their Nature did partake of the 
Heavenly and Divine. | 
(i) Plutarch's Expreſſion here | but Cimon had ſtill greater. Ta 
is very equivoca), for be ſeems to | one day he obtained two great Vi- 
leave it as a Queſtion which of the | Rories, for he defeated the Perſian 
- Two had the Advantage in this] Fleet, which conſiſted of fix hun- 
Particular, and That is only to be | dred Sail, and beat their Land Ar- 
ſettled by what follows: For in] my which was very numerous, 
Fact, if after he has given to Lu- 2ndfirikiag whilſt the Iron was 
cullus the two preceding Advantz- | hot, he purſued his Stroke, failed 
ges, he gives him This too of | againſt fourſcore Ships of the Phœ- 
having bad more Enemies to deal | nici ans. ſent to the Aſſiſtance of 
with than Cimon, it would be ve- the Perſca#s, fought and took them. 
improper to add, ſo that upon] He likewiſe overthrew a ſtrong 
5 Mole it its no eaſy Matter to N of the Perſians, beat the 
determine between them, for in that | Thaſzans in a naval Engagement, 
Caſe he would have decided it | as he did likewiſe another Fleet of 
Himſelf, and Lucullus, withoyt | the Perſians. In. all the Exploits 
Contradittion, would have had | of Lucullus we do not find any 
the Preference. This makes Me] thing ſo glorious as the two Vi- 


think that he gives Cimon the Ad- tories obtained by Cimon in one 
vantage with reſpect ro the Num- day, and the new Trophies that 


ber of the Enemy. Lucullus had] were added to tem +45 > 
numerous Armies to encounter, | ; | vt 8 N 
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